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Keep your hands lovely by protecting 


them this way all day long ... 

















YA gesture may hue haiti in the memory Shien shoved nate 


Few hands these days can be kept in 
idle luxury for their beauty's sake. For all 
day home-keeping hands are doing things! 
How is one to protect them, then, to 
keep them charming—and young? 

Has it occurred to you that work may 
not be as hard on your hands as the use 
of harsh, common soap? Crude soap robs 
the skin of its natural oils, parching it 
into tiny lines. That is why so many 
hands look older than they should. 

To keep your hands young, why not 
use Ivory whenever your hands must 


touch soap? Ivory is so bland a soilet 
soap that doctors recommend its use for 
very sensitive complexions. Naturally, 
then, it will protect your hands, too. 

Gentle as Ivory is, don’t be afraid to 
— it to all sorts of tasks —from washing 

ishes to cleansing bathroom enamel. 
Launder your printed tub frocks and 
fine tinted linens with Ivory, to = 
their colors like new. Clean your painte 
furniture and woodwork and expensive 
linoleum with Ivory, too, to protect their 
glossed surfaces. 


But most important—Ivory guards your 
hands so that their every gesture may 

tell a story of youthful charm! 
For your hands’ sake, isn’t it fortu- 
nate that Ivory is so reasonably priced? 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Free—a book on charm. ‘What kind of care 
for different skins? For hands? Hair? Fig- 
ures?’’ You will find answers to questions like 
these in a free little book—*‘On the Art of 
Being Charming."’ Just send a post card to 
Winifred S. Carter, Dept. 28-JF, Box 1801, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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An interview 
between you 





ou: ‘‘Doctor, the other morning I noticed 
that my toothbrush ‘showed pink’. Is that 
a bad sign?” 


DENTIST: “Itwouldbeifthat‘pinktoothbrush’ 
were a daily occurrence. But the only trouble 
I find with your gums is they’re a bit tender.” 


You: “What causes that?” 


Dentist: “Lack of exercise—not enough 
good, hard old-fashioned chewing in the food 
you eat. Fruits peeled, vegetables stripped of 
their fiber, soups, souffles—how can your 
gums help getting soft and tender?” 


You: “But I can’t very well live on husks and—” 


Dentist: “Well, there’s no need for that. 
Simply massage your gums. After cleaning 
yourteeth, brush yourgumslightly. Iftheyare 
toosensitivetobrush,at first, use your fingers.” 


You: “How does massage help, doctor ??’ 


DENTIsT: “It stirs the circulation in the gum 
walls. The fresh blood carries off impurities 
and firms up the gum cells.” 


You: “It sounds simple enough.’ 


Dentist: “Itis. And if you want todoa bet- 
ter job, massage your gums with Ipana Tooth 
Paste. After cleaning your teeth with it, 
Squeeze out some more Ipana and brush your 
gums lightly, or rub them with a little Ipana 
on your fingertips. Do this twice a day for 
a month and your gums will be as hard and 
healthy as anybody’s.” 











and your dentist 
Subject: 


“PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


This, of course, is an imaginary interview. 
But thousands like it are taking place each 
day. For Ipana’s history from the very begin- 
ning is a history of professional endorsement. 


Dentists quickly recognized Ipana’s marvel- 
ous cleaning power, the sense of health and 
cleanliness it gives the whole mouth. But 
more than that, dentists saw in Ipana an aid 
to them in their fight against these widely 
prevalent troubles of the gums. 


For Ipana contains ziratol, a stimulating an- 
tiseptic and hemostatic widely used by the 
profession. Ipana’s content of ziratol helps 
to tone the gums—to make them firm, 


Gone from the menu—departed from our diet— 
are the roughage and coarse fare that once gave 
gums healthful stimulation 
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healthy, and more resistant to the gingival 
croubles brought on by our modern soft diet. 


While the coupon offers you a ten-day tube 
of Ipana, gladly sent, a thirty-day trial makes 
much the fairer test. 


Try Ipana for a full month 


So get from your druggist a full-size tube— 
ample for 100 brushings. A full month’s use 
of Ipana will demonstrate not only its clean- 
ing power and delicious taste, but its benefits 
to your gums as well. Then very likely you, 
too, will decide that Ipana is the tooth paste 
you wish to use for life. 


+ 
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A FEW EXCERPTS FROM 
PROFESSIONAL STATEMENTS 


Dentists agree that soft food is the cause, and 
massage the remedy, for gum disorders 


From a famous specialist: 

“There is nothing about the mastication of the 
average meal to bring an extra flow of blood to 
the maxillary structures, or to produce stimulation 
and growth of the cellular elements of the gingivae 
(gums).” 


From a dental journal: 

“In the absence of proper foods, with consequent 
faulty mastication, the tissues do not receive their 
necessary stimulation and we must substitute arti- 
ficial stimulation to raise resistance.” 


From an authoritative text: 

“Massage (of the gums) moves along the sluggish 
blood stream and makes way for the fresh blood 
from the heart to flow through the mouth tis: ses.” 


From a recent paper on gum disorders: 

_ “When health has been restored to the gingivae, 
beauty returns in large degree to the mouth. The 
complexion (appearance) of the teeth should, and 
frequently does, improve during treatment.” 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO.. Dept. G-108 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y 

Kindly send me a trial rube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed 
is a ewo-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing 
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Are YOU a Business 
Coward? 


—and—does it show in your pay-check? 


**You’ ve Aad your chance!’’ It 
was the General Manager speak- 
Pee 

STWo years ago I warned you 
that the only man who could hope 
to get ahead in this organization 
was the man with training. 

**Merwin cemenivaieaibeenes 
then, you remember, but in his 
spare time he was studying Higher 
Accountancy. J knew what he 
was doing, and I told you then # 
keep your eye on Merwin. 

**He’s had three raises since. 
He has more than doubled his 
salary —and he earns every dollar 
I pay him. 

‘*Last week I recommended him 
for Assistant Treasurer, and the 
Board elected him without a dis- 
senting vote. We're mighty glad 
to have him in the group. 

“But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it—you’ re 
a business coward. You knew what you 
would have to do to get out of the small- 
pay class. You were simply afraid to face 
the kind of effort and responsibility that 
could get you a substantial salary. 

‘And nowit’s too late. We've got to cut 
our overhead, and you’ re one of bout fifty 
men that we can get along without. We 
could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 

‘*For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip 
from a man who has been through the mill, 
and /his time get busy and learn to do 
something better than the other fellow. 

‘Jarvis, there’s ”o end of opportunity in 
business; but the only man who cashes in 
these days is the man with the courage to 
get special training. The offices of this 
country are simply cluttered up with busi- 
ness cowards. It's easy for the man who 
trains—because the business coward is 
through before he starts.’’ 


Are YOU one of several million routine 
men who have been drifting along in a 
‘‘low-pay’’ aye wishing for more 
money, never acting 

Are YOU a business coward? 

Over 640,000 ambitious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
eae years—and replied with a ringing 
“e ' 


In the quiet of their own homes, without 
losing an hour from work, these men have 
mastered the Jrincipies of business by 





working out the aciual problems of business 
— under the direction of some of the ablest 
business men in their respective fields in 
America. Their record of achievement, 
under the ‘‘LaSalle Problem Method,”’ is 
one of the most thrilling chapters in the 
romance of business. 


These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the ‘‘LaSalle Problem 
Method”’ than they could have done in any 
other way, because in their training they 
faced continually the very problems they 
must later face on the bigger job. TZhey 
“earned by doing. 

Moreover, studying alone under the direct 
supervision of an expert instructor, they 
progressed as rapidly as their capacity 
allowed—and that progress was further 
speeded by the fact that every day they 
could see themselves developing. This fact 
took all the hardship out of study—changed 
it into a fascinating game, with always the 
goal ahead of increased opportunity and 
greater pay. 

Whatever attitude you may have taken in 
the past, resolve today to face the problem 
of your business future sguarely. 

Within reach of your hand is a LaSalle coupon— 
and a pen. If the pen isn’t handy, a pencil will do 
just as well. The coupon, checked and signed, will 

ring you without obligation a complete outline of 
the training you are interested in, together with full 
particulars of our convenient payment plan; also 
your free copy of the inspiring book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” 


It costs you nothing to get the facts—except the 
exercise of business courage. Will you put it off?— 
or put it over? Mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension Universi 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION ; 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1066-R CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


oO Business Management: Managerial, 











Sales and Executive positions. Industrial Management 
Stigher Acqsuntansy. Modern Foremanship 
Expert Bookkeeping Personnel Management 
C. P. A. Coaching Banking and Finance 
Modern Saleemanchip Credit and Collection = 
Traffic Management. lence : 
Railway Station Management Business English Effective Speaking 
Modern Business Correspondence Commercial Law Commercial Spanish ! 
Stenograp tenotypy. Telegrarhy—Railway and Commercial. pad; 
mail 
coupon 
Name Present Position ‘Address now 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has 

enabled more than 50,000 people to cor- 

rect their mistakes in English. Only 15 

minutes a day required to improve your 
speech and writing 


ANY persons say “Did 
you hear from him to- 
day?” They should say, 
“Have you heard from him 
today?"’ Some spell calendar 
“calender” or “‘calander.”’ Still 
others say “between you and 
I” instead of “between you 
and me.” It_ is astonishing 
how often “who” is used for 
“whom,” and how frequently 
the simplest words are mispro- 
nounced. Few know whether & 
to spell certain words with one SHERWIN CODY 
or two “c's” or “m’'s” or “r’s,” 
or with “ie” or “ei."" Most persons use only com- 
mon words—colorless, flat, ordinary. Their speech 
and their letters are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. 
Every time you talk, every time you write, you 
show what you are. When you use the wrong word, 
when you mispronounce a word, when you punctuate 
incorrectly, when you use flat, ordinary words, you 
handicap yourself enormously. A striking command 
of English enables you to present your ideas clearly, 
forcefully, convincingly. -If your language is incor- 
rect it hurts you more than you will ever know, for 
people are too polite to tell you about your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using good English. 
After countless experiments he finally invented a 
simple method by which you can acquire a better 
command of the English language in only 15 
minutes a day. Now you can stop making the 
mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. Cody's 
students have secured more improvement in five 
weeks than previously had been obtained by other 
pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but cor- 
rect habits are not formed. Finally the rules them- 
selves are forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody meth- 
od provides for the formation of correct habits by 
calling to your attention constantly only the mis- 
takes you yourself make—and then showing you the 
right way, without asking you to memorize any rules. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody's 
course is the speed with which these habit-forming 
practice drills can be carried out. You can write the 
answers to fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct 
your work in 5 minutes more. The drudgery and 
work of copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! 
You concentrate always on your own mistakes until 
it becomes “‘second nature” to speak and write 
correctly. 


FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH 


A command of polished and effective English de- 
notes education and culture. It wins friends and 
makes a favorable impression upon those with whom 
you come in contact. In business as well as in 
social life correct English gives you added ad- 
vantages and better opportunities, while poor 
English handicaps you more than you now realize. 
And now, in only 15 minutes a day—in your own 
home—you can actually see yourself improve by 
using the 100% self-correcting method. 

A new book explaining Mr. Cody's remarkable 
method is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by 
mistakes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, pro- 
nunciation, or if you can not instantly command the 
exact words with which to express your ideas, this 
new free book, ‘“‘How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English,” will prove a revelation to you. Send 
the coupon or a letter or postal card for it now. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
6510 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
6510 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


i 





Please send me your free book “‘How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” 
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Membership is FREE! 


ORE than 50,000 men and women 

now enjoy free membership in 

The Literary Guild. They subscribed 

for twelve of the year’s best books in 

advance of publication for a single fee, a 

great deal less than the total retail value 

of the books they receive. Now the price 

is going up. Circumstances beyond the 

control of the Guild executives have 
made a price advance necessary. 

For a limited time only you can sub- 
scribe at the old rate and assure your- 
self Guild books for a year at the same 
amazingly low price. 

You know how the Guild plan works 


Send for [ 
WINGS (3s 
Free 





= SO Ee ee EP meme ne ae os 


—how Carl Van Doren and the Editorial 
Board choose one book each month from 
publisher's manus¢ripts before publica- 
tion—and how that book is issued in a 
special binding and special edition for 
Guild members only on the same date 
that the trade edition is distributed to 
the stores. You receive your copy of 
each book postpaid, before your friends 
have discovered it and urged you to read 
it. You are an insider in constant touch 
with the latest and best in American 
letters. 


Quality Is Not 
Sacrificed 


The beauty of Guild books has con- 
tinued to amaze members and non-mem- 
bers alike. No economy is exercised in 
the production of Guild selections. The 
best paper and binding materials are al- 
ways used, specially chosen types and 
artistically designed covers and title 
pages are features of the Guild editions. 
BLACK MAJESTY, one of the most 
popular Guild books issued, was illus- 
trated throughout with three-color, full- 
page pictures and other decorations by 
Mahlon Blaine. 


Oe ee ET 


Both TRADER HORN and that fa- 
mousoldadventurer's second book, HAR- 
OLD THE WEBBED, have been Guild 
selections. The much discussed BAD 
GIRL was the Guild book for April. 
These are books you want; books you 
will read whether you are a member of 
the Guild or not. Join the Guild at once 
and realize a considerable saving on 
twelve chosen books a year. Get full in- 
formation now before the price is ad- 
vanced. 

Mail the coupon at once for your copy 
of WINGS absolutely free! 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Dept. $4, R. B. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y¥. 


wee re eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 
Tue Lrrerary Guitp or America, Inc. 


Dept. 54, R. B. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of WINGS and tell me how 
to become a member of The Literary Guild be- 
fore the price goes up. 
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“What a skin—classic in its perfection 
—the very bloom of nature.” 

“Don't be absurd — it’s the bloom of 
Houbigant Face Powder. For really 


clever women invariably use it and so we 








incredulous men are perfectly deceived.” 





“FACE POWDER HOUBIGANT™” 


Face Powder Houbigant is an achievement incomparable, | 
that could only emanate from Paris. For it delightfully ( 
| 

j 


accentuates every natural charm, yet subordinates what were 


hetter left unseen, hut with never a trace of the artificial. 


Superbly soft, invisibly hut lastingly adherent, Face 
Powder Houbigant Is blended into shades that com liment the 
8 


natural skin tones, and so marvelously enhance their beauty. 


Subtly fragranced with the alluring parfums Houbigant, 


it is veritably essential to the makeup of those who seek 


distinction. 


Face Powder Houbigant may be had in Rachel, Naturelle, Ocre, 
Rosée, Ocre Roste and Blanche, fragranced with Quelques Fleurs, 
Le Parfum Ideal, Mon Boudcir, Subtilitt and Le Temps des Lilas. 


Available in full and half size boxes. PARIS 
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On sale the 12th of each month preceding date of issue, 


for loss or injury thereto while such manuscripts or art 
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appearing in 
VOL. LI, No. 6 


Special Notice to Writers and Artists: 
Manuscripts and art material submitted for publication 
in this magazine will only be received on the understand- 
ing that the publisher and editors shall not be responsible 


Published monthly. 


material are tn the publisher's possession or tn transit. 





THE POOR RICH—Youth and love and 
money in dramatic conflict. (With résumé.) 


THE ROMANTIC SOLDIER—The story 
of America’s most picturesque warrior. 


COME ALONE!—A mystery novel of special 
fascination. (With synopsis.) 
SHORT 


UPTOWN SHEIK —The gifted author of 
“Bad Girl” in fine form. 


IF YOU DIDN’T LOVE—A delightful love- 
story of old Maryland. 


THE WHISPERER—Our old friend the 
collie “Lad” and his raccoon chum. 


BREAKING THE WILL OF ALLAH— 
Comedy on a camel in the Sahara. 


tractive is this back-stage narrative. 
THE CUSTOM OF HIS COUNTRY— 
Daring drama of a white colony in Africa. 
TEAMWORK—This 1928 college story is ex- 
ceptionally engaging. 


DREAMS FOR SALE—An unusual story 
by the author of “The Coast of Folly.” 


MEN DON’T WANT BRAINS— The 
quaint tale of a spinster and a light lady. 





Photo © by Pirie MacDonald 


FRANK R. 
ADAMS, 


whose short steries re- 
peatedly have been 
selected as “best of the 
year” for their high ro- 
aiewdl Kon seg COLUMBUS—A thoughtful page byahindly 
has written his first MOTHER MACHREE~An old song 
novel in years—a brought joyously up to date. 

wholly delightful and HEROES —This common-sense editorial 
humorous love-story, carries a thought you will remember. 

with a murder and FARTHEST NORTH—An Arctic rescue 


mystery in it too. without airplane or radio. 
Altogether a rare treat. © THE NEGATIVE SEX—A distinguished 


me woman writes frank and keen opinions. 
Help Yourself MONEY—What it is—and why America i is 
To Happiness” 


so rich, as told to Frank Parker Stockbridge. 
begins next month. 


IN TUNE WITH OUR TIMES—Six 
people you'll be glad to know about. 


COVER DESIGN —Painted from life. 











Subscription price: $2.50 a year in advance. Canadian postage S0c per year. Foreign postage $1.00 per year. 
Remittance must be made by Draft, Post Office or Express 


and booksell or may be sent direct to the Publisher. 





Subscriptions are received by all deal 


Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Postage Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check, because of exchange charges. 
CHANGE ¢ OF ADDRESS: Notification regarding change of subscriber's address must reach us four weeks in advance of the next day of issue. 
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World Consciousness 


By SYDNEY GREENBIE 


Author, Lecturer and World Traveler 


ODERN invention is constantly . 


breaking down the barriers of 
distance which for so many centuries 
limited the contacts of individuals and 
nations. 


A hundred years ago, or less, the in- 
terests and activities of the average man 
were closely bounded by his particular 
locality; today, the telephone, the tele- 
graph, the radio, the high-speed printing- 
press, bring the events of the world to his 
breakfast table, a few hours after they 
happen. Not so long ago, travel was the 
luxury of the very few; now, improved 
transportation and wide-spread prosper- 
ity send a constant stream of American 
visitors to the far corners of the earth. 


These changing conditions, which have 
so vastly enlarged the scope of individual 
contacts and experiences, demand an en- 
tirely different state of mind than did the 
simpler social organization of the past. 
The citizen of the future should be 
trained to think in wider terms; in other 
words, he should be world-conscious. 


For this reason, there is a very definite 
responsibility placed at the door of mod- 
ern education—that of helping the boys 
and girls of today to know the world. 


An understanding of the people of 
other nations, such as comes best through 
actual experience in living and working 
with them, is an important phase of 
present-day education. Qualified foreign 
schools, travel universities, and schools 
abroad established primarily for Ameri- 
can children offer excellent opportunities 
for our boys and girls to absorb, at an 
impressionable age, the true flavor of 
world culture. 


Sometimes the criticism is heard that 
foreign study and travel in early life may 
alienate our youth from American in- 


stitutions. Nothing could be more falla- 
cious. Experience shows that an early 
acquaintance with the customs and man- 
ners of other people, instead of scattering 
a man’s attachments, intensifies his love 
for his home land and gives him a broader 
understanding of its problems. 


Training abroad is, of course, not rec- 
ommended as a substitute for education 
in American schools, but rather as a val- 
uable supplement to it, when circum- 
stances permit. Just as the splendid 
schools of America are devoting their best 
energies in accordance with American 
cultural needs, those of equally high 
standards abroad are placing within reach 
of their students the ripe products of 
centuries of culture and growth. Both 
have a part in guiding the child toa satis- 
— adjustment to our complex modern 
ife. 


It is a wholesome sign that more 
parents and teachers are becoming aware 
of the cultural and practical value to the 
child of a year or two of study 
abroad. Distance is losing ‘its terrors, 
prejudices are being overcome, the best in 
Americanism intensified, as good schools, 
at home and abroad, are working in full 
co-operation to secure the maximum of 
a development for their pu- 
pils. 


Some training in a foreign school of high 
standards is an excellent preventive of 
provincial narrowness and bigotry; and 
an inestimable aid in fostering that world- 
consciousness which will be one of the 
distinguishing marks of the cultivated 
person of the future. 


Sfetney Groca 














For School Information write, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 



































Henry Seidel Canby 
Chairman Broun 
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ave the best new books come 
to your home by mail 


Get only those you want, and pay only for those you keep... 
Find out how the Book-of-the-Month Club prevents over 
85,000 people from missing the new books they want to read. 


you want to read. Through oversight or 
because you are too busy, you just “never 
get around to it.” Take the Book-of-the-Month 
Club service—it does not cost you a cent!—and 
this need never happen again! How is it prevented? 


Az and again you miss outstanding books 


The plan is simplicity itself. The publishers of 
the country submit their books to us in advance 
of publication. Every month a distinguished 
group of five critics chooses the most readable 
and most important ones—fiction and non-fiction. 
They also choose what they consider the “out- 
standing” book every month. This we call the 
“book-of-the-month.” 


Before you get the book-of-themonth, you 
receive a full report about it, a month before it 
is published. If you judge, from this report, that 
you want it, you let it come to you. You receive 
it by mail, on or shortly after the publication date, 
so that you can’t miss it. 


If one of the other books reported upon appeals 
to you more strongly, you specify that that one be 
sent. And if none of them appeal to you in any 
month, you take none at all! 





A 
Heywood Dorothy Christopher 
Canfield Morley 





Moreover, whenever you take a book on the 
recommendation of our selecting committee, you 
are guaranteed against dissatisfaction. If you don't 
like it, you may exchange it for some other book you 
prefer. 


Over 85,000 of the most notable people in this 
country—in every line of endeavor—now guard 
themselves, by means of this service, against missing 
the new books they want to read. Why don't 
you try it? You can join this organization, and 


‘obtain the many benefits of its service, and yet take 


as few as four,books a year. You may take more if 
you please, but you don’t have to. 


Moreover, the cost is—nothing! There are no 
fees, no dues, no extra charges of any kind. You 
pay only for the books you keep, and for them you pay 
the same price as if you got them from the publisher 
himself by mail! 


Surely, among the 150 or more books our judges 
will report upon in 1928, there will be at least four 
you will be very anxious not to miss. Find out how 
this service will absolutely prevent you from missing 
them. Mail the coupon below for complete informa- 
tion. Your request will involve you in no obligation. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 37-K 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please serd me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 


involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your 
service. 
Fe ae ees ee 
William Allen Ee, ae en eee 
White ‘ 
EI iiechcinien wail nck tinea State 
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Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 10 miles from Boston 
Two-year courses for high school graduates. Home 
Economics, Secretarial, Music, Art and Dramatic 
Expression courses. Athletics, riding, tennis, canoe- 
ing, swimming. Delightful home life and friendly at- 











miles from 
ton 


All studies except English elective 


i} Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Cereiente. ruiy 
a) equi ° ano, Voice, Vio- 
my ili Pet one an, with noted 
ij} men. Home Economics. New 
Gymnasium with —e 
Costume Design an 

ome Decoration, Secretari- 
al Course. Athletics. Horse- 
back riding. — home 
life. Catalog, 


1670 cai + A 




























NEW YORK AND VICINITY — Cine 
SS1inin q 
$chool for Girls 


One Hour from Sow York. Junior College Depart- 
ment, Upper and Lower Schools. Art, Music, pe 
matics, Secretarial, Home-Making and Social Serv- 
ice Courses. Catalog. CLARA C. FULLER, Prin. 
Box 10-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


Toe Manor 


Country Boarding School and Junior College. All 
grades. Summer Camp and School. Se. Raples, Maine. 


Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., Bex 13 


















DD Re | > 2 Ae (CARMEL 





OLBY ezzz 
GIRLS 
College Preparatory and Junior College 
1200 feet Elevation Overlooking Lake Sunapee 
Modern Dormitory, Gymnasium 
and Athletic Field 
Winter and Summer Sports 
Horseback Riding 


Junior College Courses for High School Graduates 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Secretarial, Journalism 
Enroll now for 1928. Board, Room, Tuition 


Illustrated Catalog on* Request 
H. Leslie Sawyer, Box 17, New London, New Hampshire 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 
Tenacre is°*. 


Preparatory to Dana Hall 
and athletics supervised a adapted to the | age of 








THE WEYLISTER 


For young women. ear of cultural work of college 
grade, followed by a = a intensive secretarial train- 
ing; or either year alone. Small groups; individual at- 
tention in home and school. 9 miles from New Haven, 

hours from New York. Five-acre suburban estate; 
outdoor sports. Water sports near by. 


Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M. A.; Miss Louise H. Scott 
Box E, MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 








THEGAT EWAY 352 a |! 


Thorough College Preparation. 
Board Exami: nations. Music, Art and 


e ration for 
— Riding. Address 


etarial Courses. Outdoor 5 _— 








ALICE E. REYNOLDS 60 St. Ronan lew Haven, 
HOWE-MAROT yaa 


COLLEGE PREPARATION. 
; ‘oO year 
Marot Junior College ,,iw° yo"... 
MARY L. MAROT, Principal, Thompson, Conn. 











from Boston. All sports 
the pupil. Excellent instruction, care and i 
Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


GRAY GABLES ©°LLEGE PREPARATION 


ONE YEAR INTENSIVE REVIEW—SUMMER AND 

WINTER SPORTS — DRAMATICS, ART, MUSIC 

HOPE FISHER, BANCROFT SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMBRIDGE-HASKELL SCHOOL 


College Preparatory. Ge he "aed mal West Graduate 
Courses. Hope C. flacintosh, Principal. 
38 CONCORD AVENUE CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


OWARD SEMINARY 


Where Fay Englend Traditions Count in he ¢ Girl's Bone. 
tion. eer Beste. College Preparatory _ Senter 

Booctal Cou Home Economics. Secreta: rial, Byers, 
Png, Riding. “Aceredited. Lynn H. —— ¢ D. Yale). 
ent. Box 30, West Bridgewater, M 


ENDALL HALL for Girls 


On the seashore. 50 minutes from Boston. Accred- 
ited College Preparatory. Junior College. Eleo- 
tive Courses . Riding, skiing, ska , swimming, 
tennis. Cataleg. Box?s, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL sanctterGins 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two year 
Greduats Course. Gym um. Swimming Pool. Outdoor 
Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park, 26 miles from Boston. 


Mrs. Edith Chapin Craven, A. B. Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


HOUSE mePINES 


Near Boston. Preparation for all Colleges, Accredited. Art. Music. 
Household Arts. Dramatics. Outdoor Sports. Riding. Separate 






























NEW YORKAND VICINITY—GIRLS 


— 3 N A Boarding Schal for Girls 
Suburban to New York City 

IN Beiter siozecschcetceine ts 

Ne a 0G. 
ma. iii and MES WM, F. ee CanLSiN, Prine! = Box 20 "STAMFORD, CONN. 


RAY COURT sccsa School for Girls 


Homelike Atmosphere. "eyburban to N. Y. C. Col- 
General, Secretarial, Arts and 
Riding. Beach. All athletics. Cat 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 12, Stamford-on-Sound, 


HILLSIDE fers ets 


45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance examinations. General 

















courses. Organized athletics. Bex 95, Merwaik, 
MARGARET R. 6 nen. A.B. } Prins. 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. 
CUDDER SCHOOL GIRLS 
Day and Boarding. New York advantages. H1Gh 
Scu Post GRADUATE COURSES: ome Eco- 


jOOL. 
nomics; Secretarial and Executive Training; Social 
Welfare and Community Service. Miss: R. B. 
Scudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SCOVILLE SCH@OL |= 


Facing Central Park the Art Museum. Academic and Ad- 
vanced Courses. — College Address 
ROSA GB. CHIGMAN, Principal, 1006 Fitth Ave., New York City 


MARYMOUNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Four Years College, ae, Tee Yesss Tus! Fuicbins, re MY. Chr, nod aes 
Paris. Write for ceialoace’ G-1 to The Reverend 














Junior School. 
miss E. CORNISH, Principal. NORTON, MASS. Tarryt ioe 
School of 
SEA PINES **lztpersoniy | QAK KNOLL yaciciy' china 
On seashore. Mild climate. All year outdoor sports. Col- | College Preparat and Genera! Courses. Elemen 
lege prepeateny and nq general courses, Character and educa- | tary rement. esident and day pupils. Condueted 
camp and school for counselors. | by the S' of the Holy Gniid oe. Colleges at Rose- 
ase, Treasurer mont, Pa., Oxford, Rome, Paris. Catalog on request. 


tiona. peoieets. ae 
Faith ickford, Principal; Ww. _T. Ch 
Box Brewster, Massachusetts 





College for Women in Boston 
Secretarial Science and Teacher-Training programs 
based upon foundation of general academic studies. 
2 years, Certificate. 4 years, Degree. Dorm 
T. Lawrence Davis, LL. 0., Dean, 27 Garrison St., Boston. 
Boston University, College of Practical Arts and Letters. 





Summit, New Jersey. 
- CHOOL 


DWIGH T_ For'ciris 


College Preparatory and spect ooo 
Miss Frances Leqeett Char . “Hulse, 
Principals, E Lkwoop, NEW JERSEY 





mosphere. Separate school for younger girls. Cat- NEWT 
—_ GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. ~ » Seon ON, Mass. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
. 140 Woodland Road burndale, Mass. att On beautiful Lake Gtensida, neer N.Y. — 
qlaeees. ‘ Oatioce rts.  Giesargte rete. ary caaniat Schon 





Mason School for Girls 


“efi ae and Junior College 
“, Che Castle 


Box 960, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
URSULINE ACADEMY 


FOR GIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects. 
Also Secretarial, Music. Lower school for younger girls. 
Horseback-riding. F 








All Athletics. Social Culture. For 
URSULINE iE SISTERS, Box R, Middletown, N. Y. 
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She KNOX fer Giris 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 

A School of American Ideals 
In a country of American Traditions 
CoLtecE preparatory with certificate privi- 
leges. Junior College, vocational and cul- 


tural courses. Unusual music and dramatic 
as, Spacious Coionial school home. 
i 





ireproof. Golf, skating, skiing, Winter 
Carnival. Superior ey oe Catalog. 
Mrs. Ruel oughton, Box R, Coopers- 
town, N, Y. h 





St FAITHS, SCHOL 


College Preparation. General Courses. Lower School. 
Athletics. Excellent advantages at Moderate Cost. 
REV. CHARLEs H. L. Forp, Box 18, Sanatooa, NEw YORE 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, Seo- 
retarial Work, ya resents and Nursing. 
B. ‘. and B. 8. degrees. ress Secretary 

USSELL SAGE COLLEGE, TROY. N. ¥. 


St. Mary's Ball veisiere 








CHURCH beasding sch rgiris. 92nd year. Moderate 
- Col ieee F = — er! ee ple Col cee ! a — 
‘Organi 


ETHEL Mw SPURR. A. M., Prin., ber 8, "Burlington N.J. 





For girls. Rich in historic and educational traditions, 








ed et Lower Schools. Health, character, scholarship. 
ced teachers. Ee. 1742. Rate $800. Address 

Edwin’), Heath, M.A., President, Box R, Bethieh Pa. 
125 Gmis 

LINDEN HALL isis. 
barge Compan &, ey hs = 2 yrs | ad 
tarial, Itural, Musi recat Gengente. Separate 

unior chool, Attractive +3 Life. All Sports. Catalog 
F. W. Stengel, D.D., Box 137, Lititz, Pa. Penn i135 miles trom Phite’ 





HIGHLAND HALL 


Yoder ¢ qtcsstional ctandacds. Genegal qoursee. 
b= 2 on, , Beoreta: 
goo ite, | hool — e the Dome Sekine, for week-ends, 





tase MAUD ven WOY, A: B., Principal, Box 900, Hollidaysburg, Pe. 





For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York~City. 
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- BEAVER COLLEGE- 


FOR WOMEN 
A college of the cultural and practical 


Conttnutnc the work of BEECHWOOD. A 
unique policy. Every course based on stu- 
dent’s individual aptitude. Fits for social 
power and individual efficiency. Diploma and 
degree courses in all departments. General 
College course. Junior College. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Illustration, Desi Interior Decora- 
tion, Physical Education, Kindergarten- Primary, 
Public School Music, Home Economics, Sec- 
en aw ip. Journalism. States = teaching 
certificates on special diplomas. ew $100,000 
dormitory. Swimming pool, athletic field, wee 
library. Full degree rights. Catalog. 

Greenway, D.D., Pres., Box R, Jenkintown, Pa. 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
Accredited. 


“College Board eee & held at ochost, 














Alvan R. Grier, President, Box “455, Birmingham, Pa. 





Accredited. ey Home Life.. Modern Methods 
with Die Sister Plan and High Ideals. Fireproof 
buildings. All roome have connecting baths. Campus 
25 acres. Athletic fie field 20 acres. School farm adjoins 
campus, supplies table. 

Regular Courses: College Preparatory. Diploma 
admits to all certificate Colleges without exams. Spe- 
cial training for College Board examinations. Gen- 
eral Academic and Junior College. Thirty-three col- 
lege ~~ university trained teachers. 

8 rses: Music (Piano, Voice, Pipe Or- 
gan, Harp and Violin). Dramatics, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics and Secretarial. 





SCHOOL anv 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FOR a Chambersburg, Penna. South in the Cumberland Valley—A Little North of Dixie 





ceredited Junior Conservatory of Music. 

Sports and Recreation: Golf (9 holes), hockey, ten- 
nis, horseback riding, swimming, canoeing, track 
athletics. Swimming pool, unusual in its purity of 
water, oo and ventilation. 

School occupies Hotel Flanders, Ocean City, N. J., 
during the month of May. Unique plan, highly en- 
dorsed by present and former patrons. School work 
not interrupted. 

National patronage. Moderate rates. Catalog and 
View Book upon request. Address Box R. 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Headmaster 
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ASHLEY HALL 





ar ay Lyon! School 


For girls. Suburban to Philadel 
Saeenece ~ ee, General courses. Music — 
Catalog Narc and Mrs. 4.M. Crist, Principals, Box 1832. 


THE CASKIN SCHOOL cigs | # 


also one year intensive course 





garten-Primary cou 
ment. Swinsing F 





M ary 
Vv. McBee, M.A b Beimcipal Box R, Charleston, S. C. 
In the Land of the Sky 
z | FASSIFERN . sire 
Preparatory School for Girls 


ears post Cultural courses. Individual 
attention Health Tolimate. Physical training. Riding. 


= wa: F wank. Gutings st Bat Camp Grovmone. Catalog: 





for College 1 cards vAcadem and v 

Denese Unusual rw es in music. All 
thleties, riding. ¢ ‘olf. 15 m. from Phil 

Helene amg Principal, Box 1 Devon; Pa. 


IRVING COLLEGE |; 


AND MUSIC CONSERVATORY 


ACCREDITED College for women. A.B., B.S., Mus.B. Muse, 
Home Economics. Dramatic Art, Secretaryship. Terms 
moderate. 73rd year. Box R, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Cc E. DA R Cc R EST 
St ayy ee 

p Rishoptborpe Manor 
ee ee 


HOOD COLLEGE 


lor women. A.B B.S, ieee oe 




















GULF PARK 


By-the-sea school. 2 years col- 
9 "Suni, Ary Home Beonod Outdoor sports all 
ing. 


Box W, GULFPORT, MISS. 


B* R EN. N AU U _SONSERVATORY 


Aten Sate State Achorieed 4 a Be ) -~ yy Seu a = 
eg ag a ey physical culture: 36 buildings, swim- 
riding, 10 National sororities, For 

Gainesville, Ga. 


CATALOGUE, address BRENAU. Box F, 


Logan College 


IJvunior College for Women. 2 years High School. 
Special courses. Mod. equipment. Est. 1855. Catalog. 
Dr. E. R. Naylor, Pres., Box R, Russellville, Ky. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years Junior 
= work for young women. Art, Music, Expres- 

_ ~L—~——t-- Athletics. 
Dell htful home life. E phasis 0 scholarship and culture. 
De R, HAMILTO! COLLEGE, Lentngton. Ky. 





























Amidst the mountains of old 
Virginia inShenandoah Valley. 
State authorized 
A.B. and B. Mus. Cultural 
and Vocations! and for 

. A few High School 
admitte <. 
Golf. Horseback ridi 


FINE ARTS 

LANGUAGES 

SECRETARIAL 
INTERIOR DECORATING 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COMMERCIAL ART 


Swimming. New brick build- 
FASHION DESIGN ings. (mention courses 
desired 


DRAMATICS 
f —Principal: Box R, College 
Park, Staunton, Va. 








Arthur Kyte Davis, 248 Celiege Place, Petersburg, Va. 


Virginia Infermonf College 


women. 45th year. 30 states. High Sc 
a ae College, accredited. Music, Home meonemten, 
pecrotaries Cours, Expression, Art, Gym, Poo rivate 
Baths. H, G. Neffsinger, Pres., Box 148, ‘pristen, Va. 


ha Washin ngton om 


uth ech Rag Bow usic, Art, 


5 
ta SgergtarialsTotn th year. aie 











ARYLAND COLLEGE 


FOR vou. m4 minutes from Washington 


Literary. De , Secretarial, cores: al feuding 


o DEORE Paiueatinn: Music 
Reasons 


ES. Private Date. Riding. etc. 0. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS 














| BEAUTIFUL AMENTDALE 


€. Aims Ph.D. LU.Dr. 
President, JUNIOR “college, also college 

gi of exceptional beauty. 
Special courses in music, art, ¢ ion, dra- 
matics, home economics, secretarial work. 


Address Registrar, Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 


hevy Chase 
pt rar vache, core 














aay oo ae art, sour gilon 

FE AMMNGTOR, By Baca, Waning, 
Arlington Hall é. 
eee cae Bar 81 nae 





AIRMONT 


on! tunlor Col Si es. pet ore 
J7iLA Masssebusctts Ave, Washington. B GQ 





Late But 
Not Too Late 


to enroll in a good boarding school 
this autumn. en ait Ue one an 
two last minute vacancies for the 
fall term in the schools advertised 
in these pages. 

Our advice to parents is to write 
immediately to the schools which 
interest you. If you are in doubt, 
our Department of School Infor- 
mation will be glad to help you 
with the accumulated personal 
knowledge of eight years of inti- 
mate contact with these schools. 
In writing us state clearly all fac- 
tors governing your 
girl, previous schooling, location 
and kind of school desired, approxi- 
—_ contemplated expenditure. Ad- 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 




















SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


ings; every room con: bath. lacantale caoets. 100 ecre cam- 
he ages optsonas. 


Catalog-write Box E, W. E. Martin, Ph. D., Pres. 
Faithxs, Fall Sie ne ese 
Blue Ridge Mountains, 

overlooking Shenandoah Valley. College preparatory, 
i year college, elective courses. Music, Art, Secre- 
tarial. Riding. golf, field and water sports. Moderate 
rate. Catalog. Bex A, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


Southern Seminary csi 
iP Sr Serene rE —" rescion, Home 


Virginia 1 College (Junior) 


ony. Junior College. A 
eredited” Eurot European and and “Ameri instructors. Special 
in secretarial training, “ae come yipciences —— 


1. ~ ye M and Eorery sciences 
cquipwens, Athi Fpeanvae th, 


Warrenton Country ies 


The school is planned Suton ide hows to study, to bri 
them nearer nature, and to inculcate ideas of order and 
economy. College paratory and Cultural Courses, 
Separate cottage ~_* ve girls. French the language of 
the house. Mile. Lea M. Bi Rex 15, Warrenton, Va. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 
Bost *ietcopa Magn Sebo ptmosphere of the Old 


L-w-% Junior Co! 
credited. hy ay eco- 
ieee, Sport. Mi Moderate Rates. 


WARD-E BELMONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG bay li 
Offers 4 years preparatory 3 yours. Ce 


accredited. Cc 
EF miaee ter esa 
‘eights, Box 402, Nashville, Tenn. 


























For-school information. address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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TRAVEL 


The Red Book Magazine 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 





ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


ollewe ,and “nurse: training 2. Se Music, Art, Gombingd E.zeer 

Scie I, Physical Ed Catalog. 
apie ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 

Box D Jacksonville, Il. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL {2.,ne'Women 


2-year College, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Home nomics. 75th year. Campus 25 acres. 
tes. Catalog sports. 11 buildings. Extra-curricular activi- 
es. a 
Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B. D., President, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, til. 


NATIONAL (J2ifismentary COLLEGE 


de women to become Elementary and Kindergar- 
teachers Cultural courses. Three and four year 
lege and Dormitory 

mber 14, 1928; spring 
Evanston, Ill. 











“d2n d year. New Coll 


ai ptom 
buildings. Fall term opened Se 
term January 31, i929. Box 3108, E 


Starrett School for Girls, Chicaga 


45th year. Academic, College Preparatory, Junior Col- 
lege and special courses. Fully accredit Complete 
Music Conservatory. mr — | Sap Sept. 19th. Write 
for catalog and 

Box 24, 4515 , A» “Bivd., Chicago. 


Grafton Hall ee 


Electives in Expression, 








FLOATING a EVERSITY 


AROUND THE WORLD 


LEAVES NEW YORK OCTOBER 6, 1928 
EIGHT MONTHS —26 COUNTRIES 


Dean Soot 9 Hh. Se = 
Director of Educ. 
MEN, an Women Students and aoe people en- 


and 
rolled for College, Graduate and Special Courses. 
Credits for Courses may be arranged. $2,500 to 
$4,150 includes all expenses. 

Modern Steamer, latest accommodations, Oil burner 
with turbine drive. Only two students assigned each 
room. Option returning from Europe later Steamer. 


+ vette gg se UNIVERSITY CRUISE 


Il Broadwey York City, Tel Bowline ¢ en 7657 






























SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 








brick buildings. 


For Exceptional Children arate Schools 
GIRLS YY: LI FOLKS 
demic standards. Exceptionally fine School of Camp with Tu 

ome Economies, ship. Booklet Box i . Langhorne, Pa. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Address Box 37, Fond du Lac, Wa. Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, P: rinecipal 
ARDIN COLLEGE); & Ee G 
Junior for GIRLS. Also H. 8S. Accredited. 7 | o HEDL.« r¢ . 
Connecting baths. G child. Academic, Industrial, R 
Pool, Horseback Riding, etc. Catalog—address 7 et Neva.) MnE.R. B. BEDLEY, Principe L 

Y J.R. HEDLEY, M.D. Resident Physi 

s Gienside, Pa.’ "(13 Miles from Philedslphia) S 


Box R, Mexico, Mo. 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four year 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 

aa | St. Louis. 101st year. Every notes facility. Catalog. 
. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1028, St. Charlies, Mo. 











FAR WEST—GIRLS 


CUMNOCK 


FOUNDED 1894 


Junior College and Academy for girls. Accredited. 

Day and resident. Departments of Speech, Music, 

Art. Five acres of campus. Tennis, Fencing, Arch- 

ery, Swimming, Riding, and other outdoor sports. 
DORA LEE NEWMAN, Director 

5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles, California 




















THE HOLLYWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. Woollett’sSchool 








The Chamberlain School 


Boarding and day school for retarded children. Indi- 
vidual instruction. Articulation. Best physical care. 


MRS. MARION CHAMBERLAIN KELLEY 
P. O. Box 107 Media, Pennsylvania 


WhatCanI DoWith This Unusual Child ? 
Slightly retarded in school work—lacks power to con- 
centrate — temperamental — shy — egotistical —or in 
other words, is not in the right element in the usual 


school. Write to 
HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Devereux Schools, Box R, BERWYN, PA. 








: Brine yt y E4, Gaoable. F 
hool. All Sports. Catalog. able, Fecal 
mio Sch Box 13 FAST GREE HULMATER, 


BUCKSPORT 2xcksport, Me. 


herrea 
College preparatory, ene. general 


Hi 
Boat ine” Sakon ase “Esovesient “b healthful 
location. Athietics. hool, 
Tu department wi Se 


Ralph R. Peck, ie mA Pd. D. Headmaster 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


EAST GREENWICHACADENY 











An Accredited New England School aring for college 
and life 200 Students. College Preparatory, General, 
Cqeemnecsl |. Expression, Movie and, Art. Course. ell endowed—iow 
Soha W. Match, M. ..'D.D. Box R, Montpelier. Vt. 





T R Oo Y ¢€ GOORERENCE oy 


Gotten | Frepasatery, aa _~ Science, hee 
Separate Junior School. Gymnasium. 
Senletie teams. ot — from Albany. Endowed. Rates 


AT SENOARL D., Prin., Box R, Poultney, Vt. 


Coeducational. Established 
a = Preparatory and 
— wa Se 


students tak dirondack ‘elevati Winter an. 
For ao ~ Charles E. Hamilton, A.M, 0.D., 
R novia, N 


Box R, Caze - ¥. 

kwood Seventy miles from New 
Oa Schoo York City, overlooking 
Hudson Valley. Under Friends’ management. uca- 
tional. General academic courses. A schoo! of high ideais 
with teachers of Christian character and culture. 131st 
year. Very reasonable rates. Address WILLIAM RN 
RE AGAN, A. M.., Principal, Box 150, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


WESLEY COLLEG E INSTITUTE 
A eens Preparatory school for boys and giris. 
h Sreparasion tt = College or ae business. 
io epartments in music 
Modera gymnasium, « swimming ty athletic field. 
Endow Rates moderate. 
CLARENCE A. SHORT, President, Dover, Del. 

















SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruc- 
tion. Experienced teachers. L appy home life. Health- 


id w: sports. 30 acre estate. 
Alice M. M = Peace, “Hazel - Cullingford, Ass’t 
Principal. HALIFAX, MA 








BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


A small home school for mentally retarded. 
Individual care and training. 
BROOKWOOD SCHOOL, Shadeland Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For treat ment and Instruction of physically defective 
and backward children.. Expert care training. Spe- 
cial attention given to Cerebral Hemorrhage, ralysis, 








Accredited. Preparatory for Colleges. West. 

Carefull: ised ah Gon try op 8 disorders and birth injury, victims. Also a 
ings, “Rit snor ts. Catalogue. Louise i sta Prissipat. | ward Deaf children. CLAUDIA MINOR REDD, LARSDOWNE, PA. 
1749 WN. |, California. 

FE §7 TAKE 8 Nervous, backward and mental defectives 
for 
for GiRis Goad erat hath atcaa t 2ESdiact ported "coke 

ponies College and training. $75 a month and 


svepssation, a ~ ae at Sauie = 
pes on and Home Economics. New Buildings. 
733 North Faring Road, Los Angeles, California 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


Chevy Chase Country School 


unevy to 14. rienced, sympathetic care in 
home of directors. sr eal health conditions. Small 
classes. High standards. Summer camp in Maine, 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md. 


MONTESSORI ‘“witsc:* 


A school of progressive methods founded on 14 years 
experience. Boysandgirls. Threetotwelve. Cottage 
Plan. References. Moderate rate. Catalogue. 

MRS. ANNA PAIST RYAN Wycombe, 














THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 


MR. AND MRS. A. A. BOLDT, 116 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, M. Y. 


The Spruces i, - a 


125 Acre Estate on River. Winter and Summer Sports, in- 





eluding Horseback aes le . oe the treatment and training of the nerv- 
ous and backward and those of superior intelligence who are not 
well adjusted. Net's s ae for defective children. 


Doctor V. V. Anderson, Medical Director, Staatsburg, New York 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


By Dr. Frederick Martin, Lecturer Post Graduate Med- 
ieal College. Correction of Stammering, Lisping. eat 
Voice, etc. Methods internationally recognized Medi- 
cal Profession. Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools, 415 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N. Y. 


BANCROFT 











RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 
West End, Long Branch, New Jersey 


School for small children, open all year, co-educational, in- 
dividual attention, experienced teachers, trained nurse. 
Rate $60 per month. Booklet. Miss Eleanor C. Gorman, Director 


MERRICOURT jiustthefleseter 
Young Children” 
A year-round »ome and school for a few select children 2 
to 10. Large play lawns. Private coasting hill. Gardens, 
Supervised play. Kindergarten Elementary grades. 
Tutoring. Parental care. Booklet. 
ev. an rs. John H. Kingsbury, M. A., Berlin, Conn. 


BURT’ 4, Ee SCHOOL 
TINY TOTS 1-12 
Guard the years AA Mea tik are made. Supervised 














trainingupto EighthGrade. Music, dancing: outdoorpiay. 
1120 Constant Ave. Peekskill, N.Y. Phone: Peekskill 1139 





SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Modern t.Resident Nurse and Pageleien. - Beme environ- 
ment. J I iastecton, Summer camp in M Est. 1883. 

x Box 125, Haddonfield, New ot 











R oO _ E H I # for nervous or retarded chil- 
dren. Individual wees 

and training under child specialist (M. D.). Experie 

staff. Beautiful, secluded country estate near Philadelphia; 

15 acres of sunny slopes. Own vegetables, eggs, etc. Mod- 

erate rates 

MRS. ANNE M. POPE, BoxR, Chester Heights, Pa. 


KINS 2Gieou 


For children cee | g special training 
Unsurpassed e —— on sixty- nee? a edieation 
Oe iin lite. piperteneed Staff. Medical direction. 

ins, M. D. Box se. Lancaster, Mass. 








MILLARD HOME SCHOOL 


vee girts ond boys, age 2 to 14. 100 miles north of Chi- 
3 les weet of Milwaukee. Lake. Kentucky 
y. Home influences. Summer amp 

ited number. Kindergarten to 8t 
grade. Rates $387.00. Catalog. E. S. MILLARD, Evansville, Wis. 





ELM HILL 


A Home School for Retarded Children. Founded 1848, 
Country Location in Central Mass. Catalog. 
George A. Brown, A. B. (Yale), M. D. (Columbia) 

G. Percy Brown, A. B.(Yale),M.D. tHarvard). Barre, Mass. 





THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL 
A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children 
THE BEST IN THE WEST 
Indorsed by Educators and Physicians. La x Licensed 

. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, 
2829 am.” Avenue RA City, Me. 


Stewart Home Training School 
Nervous and Backward Children. A Private Home and 
Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. 


Plan. For illustrated i —y 4 address Dn * JOHN 
STEWART, Director. Box Frankfort, KENTUCKY. 














Late But 
Not Too Late 


to enroll in a good boarding school this 
autumn. Our advice to parents is to 
write immediately to the schools which 
interest you. 

The school announcements in these pages 
will help you make a quick choice. 
Schools for Sits pebeeedeeweeseteneete - 
Schools for 
Schools for py and Girls. ... 
Schools for Little Folk. 


1 
Special Schools (Children ‘physically oa. 
mentally handicapped) 





Ny Ee SB o c's waa Se cdedoceavesss 2 
Schools of Drama and Dance........... 14 
Business and Secretarial Schools......... 13 
DE ED occevead as 0est oe aioe cae 
- oe OS "Eee malice k 10 


We maintain a Free Information Serv- 
ice to help our readers find the right 
school. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 














For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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TILTON 


College Preparatory 
for Boys 
A progressive school three 
hours from Boston. Superior 
faculty. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates. Excel- 
lent modern equipment. Gym- 
nasium. 25 acre athletic field. 
All outdoor sports, 
Separate school for young boys. 
Experienced house mo th ers. 
Moderate rate. 


Write for catalog. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Headmaster, 
Box R, Tilton, N. H 











WorcESTER ACADEMY 


WORCESTER MASS 


The Friendly School 
with a Spirit of Earnest Work 


Limited to 250 Boys 
31000 a Year 


m.. en msn CATALOG GIVES pharma a 


New ew Hampton | 


Special College Prepareses | ent @ One Year Busi- 
ness Courses. Caref supervision. 
Fully coached etaietion , location. 
110 miles from Boston. 120 boys from 14 
states. Modern equipment. Moderate tuition. 


For catalog address 
Frederick Smith, Box 196, New Hampton, N. H. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts institute of Technol and other scientific 
~——s . Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, 
rincipa 

557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, (Copley Square) 


DUMMER ACADEMY 166th year 


reparatory school for a limited number of boys. 
who esome country location. Carefully directed athletics. 
Super aat ounty 1- pees ideals. Upper and Lower 


CHARLES & INGHAM, Ph. Ph. D., Principal, SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS. 


DeWitt Sopoot 
Cinton HE Dberd z- 
For 50 qe ay and expert euvoring canes 


No by tutori ¥ 
JOHN B. HEBBERD estore Mass. 


1833 UFFI £’ 2,7) 1928 


(AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 
College Preparatory and General courses, Moderate 
Tuition. Separate Junior School. For catalog address. 
Rev. Gage, Ph.D., 13 mi jh St, Sutficld.Conn. 


ROXBURY 


Complete attention to the needs of the individual 
bey insures a thorough College Foegaration. 
. R. Sheriff, Headmaster Cheshire, Conn. 
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DE MOTTE SCHOOL 


NEW CANAAN 
College ond business preparstery. U — 
up to eit years of age. 


“BE ee 
LAURENCE W. DE MOTTE. Headmaster 


COOK ACADEMY 


pogeeten for fy or comanetvial life. one 
e successful college ue. m Figoe Labo coum 


Excellent health record. All 
Hand Public spea Eases 


every game last year. Glee clut 

65th year. Catalog. The 
AC KENZIE 1 = BOYS 
CERTIFICATE PRIVILEGES 


26 years successful ation for college or 

ANA hleties, Winter 8 Sports. ( 

a oe School.) net — a. rom 
- C. Catalog: -—Box R, 


REPTON SCH@L 


reguiremen 




















d Primary through 
College Prepara- 





aymon 


tordon tory. Fully Cer- 
tified. Limited 
chool enrollment. 


**Not Merely a Private School” 
IGHLAND, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y¥ 











ROOSEVELT ferveineBoys 


A Military School in the Ramapo M. 
pty ty my All Outdoor 
Rte * Sea ‘information. 
yy, New York 


Se | serch 
STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


A Gainien coneee Bree preparatory school for boys. Fully ac- 








credi college trained faculty. $100,000 
administration building. New Chapel. Unusually fine 
equipment. All sports. Catalog. Address the Principal, 
Box R, Stony Brook, wY. 


IRVING SCHOOL sos 


in beautiful, historic Irving country. 92nd year. Long 
record of successful preparation for College Board Exam- 
inations. Certificate privilege. Accredited N. Y. State 
Regents. Modern equipment. Catalog. Bex 932, Ter 
town-on-Hudseon, N.Y. Rev. J. M. Furman, 1.4.0. Headmaster: 


THE BERKELEY-IRVING ¢''s3.. 
classes. 


49th year. From Kindergarten to p Caltase. Small 
Thorough instruction. Swimming Pool Gyumes jum. School 
bus calls for boys. Catalog. (Reservatic = open now for 
next school year, whens Sept. 27.) Baaicets 5639. 
811 W. 83rd St., New York ‘City 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 











6 ews ) » t—-- and Business , 7 
Health and Outdest ine x: For ose address 
Jerome F, Kidder, Box R, Mohonk Lake. ew York 





For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York. 39th year. “Your school looks so homelike” 
—visitors’ expression. Summer camp in the Catskills. 


DR. PAUL KYL 
Box 90, Irvington-on- -Hudson, New York 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 


Boarding School for Junior boys. Elementary t! hb second 

—s ond school ~ Music. ‘One hour from New York ap in a beautiful 

Wee tehester County. Progress assured. enrollment. Personal 
Supervised recreation. Year-round. 


WM. F. CARNEY, Headmaster, Box R, Ossining-on-Hudsen, N. Y. 





Northwood 32béci 
or chool 
UnderLakePlacidClub Education Foundation 


Prepares for Northwood Senior School and /. § 
other leading preparatory schools. A 
home school for boys 8 to 15. Masters 

» trained in the education of young 
Emphasis op ts life 













winter sports taciiition and 
instruction. A sane pro- 
gressive plan of — 
















A school of distinguished standing. Scholarship, ath- 
letics and military training build well-rounded man- 
hood. All colleges. Registration limited. Prospectus 

al William Verbeck, Pres., Box] 810Manlius,N.Y. 


St.Johns School 
Freperes Boys os College and Business. Military nD 
ing. Supervised Study and Athletics. Separate school 


for boys under 13. Fully Accredited. 
William Addison Ranney, Princisal, Ossining, N. Y. 


New York 
Military Academy 


A School of Distinction 
Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


Valley Forge Military Academy 


ind operated by the Valley F. M iitery Academy 
Thorough | preparation for college or or business. Classi 
ses 


ees] 




















x 35, a 


National Patronage 
Tq M rE of over Fo 4 boys. Prepares 
for All Co! Fully Ac- 
credited. pageideens Equipment. ingle = 
Gym, Pool. One teacher to every eight bo: 


Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. Box 60 peng 











HARRISBURG ‘stwrvens 
145TH YEAR 

lleges; ex ced teachers; small classes; 

Sa moe dime Junior, MiddlerandSenior 
Depts. Large cam — fine playing and courts. 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box R, Harrisburg, Pa, 





MAPLEWOOD ome School 


Boys 6 to 15 years. New school property of 90 acres 
farmland, woods, stone buildings. oderate rates. 
Excellent table. Individual thorough training. 6thyear, 
43.C.Shertlidge, A.B. Harvard, B37, ———— 


SONEONG 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 





AM School, Sth Grade to Col Gr eeatioalion 
between York and idual instruction, Enjoy- 
ing now its greatest years. Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 





GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


and 5; ew gymnasium and 
dormitory. $475 to $575. 102nd y 
Dr.C.H. Huber, Headmaster, Box K, Gettysburg. Pa. 


courses. ee — re 
bowling Suave, tiiterd rooms.: 45 acres. 
Philadelphia Catalog The Superintendent. Devon.Pa. 


z|SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Thorough pre ay for any college. Separate 
Lower School boys aged 8 to 13. Write for cata 
log to Registrar, Box 1018. Swarthmore. Penna. 


ERKIOM EN dppdrrunity 
OPPORTUNITY 

For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Hieb i — Suegerén 125 Perkiomen Bere. pow in cod Life. 
Careful supervision. Physical Training for every fay Ms 
with home care. erate 


\° rates. 
S. Kriebel, D. D., Principal Box 129, P Pe. 


Nor ARSHALL 


w A Widely Gescariass, Meogevestn Peteat Fe reperetory Ecteoci. 
‘ t one 
west aye Prepared fer Cotes aie fac 50 Vener 
|. Fé. DB. Principal, gy ttt . PERNA. 


NAZARETH HALL 


a Fn E meee eogdons. PR oe ning 9 p uate, 


BORDENT OWN INSTITUTE 

INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Effi- 
cient faculty, small classes, indi vidual attentien. Boys 
taught how to study. R.O.T.C. 44th year. Cat-Jogue. 
Col. T. D. Landon, Rex 0-28, Rordentown-cn-the-Delaware, N. J 


NONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 
12 miles from bm pam ay College entrance. 
business and orsemanship un 
der instructor of — cst es = 


Registrar, Bon abt ae Cates and View 
x 404, Wenonah, New Jersey 


























CHESTNUT HILL ~ RUTGERS 
as Ty nore expenses on thecord. “Complete equ ceaulpment AN AccREDITED he ror ac? , Sch a bs 
Junior aod Senior Geol ‘Tol, bo 8, Caused Ott he wien’ § P. Kelly, tae 





ESIKIMINETAS 
Nat er for he ov oat bie Rin 






DEVI Te SALUTARY 





For sane 6 to 15. English University ae. to 14, Modified military ~E open 12 
es for leading college preparatory cvs Kiskiminetas | St ies pem Ne YC. Sones 
V. Willoughby Barrett, eek Taccytocen, €.Y. Saltsburg, Pa. <9 Maj. L. OeVitie, Box H. 








For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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P ENNINGTON 
trains for true MANHOOD 


Emphasis is laid on character 
Bd 89 years’ moral and educational 
achievement. Entirely mod- 
ernized plant. Separate _in- 
at a structor to every 10 boys. Spe- 
cial training for business or col- 
—_ lege life. Lower School, home 
Meu care for younger boys. All ath- 
letics; 60 ft. pool. Literary, 
Cube / musical, and social zations. 
: from Princeton 
tween NewlYork and Puilndelpbin. 
Write for fully descriptive catalog 
Francis Harvey Green, A.M., Litt.D., Headmaster 
Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 
PEDDIE 25001 Boys 
School for Boys 
Prepares for College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Graduates unusually successful in 26 colleges. Six 
Forms, including two grammar grades. Boys from so 
states. 60 acres. Gymnasium and owlamies som 
Athletics for every boy. 63rd year. 9 miles from 
Princeton. Our catalog will interest parents and boys. 
Address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 10-F . Hightstown, N. J. 



































BLAIR 


A PREPARATORY school for 300 
boysin the Highlands of Northern 
New Jersey. Founded in 1848. 


Separate Lower School 
Illustrated Catalog upon request 
CHARLES H. BREED, Ed. D., Headmaster 
Box A Blairstown, N. J. 


me HL fe scHooL 


OUR Junior Dept. for boys 10-15 and separate 
Senior pt, for older boys = faculties of 
3 school gives 
* Boys get in 
_— make good. Let us tell ou 
on Ph. D., 101 Stockton St,, | 



































Princeton, n° 


KINGSLEY §CHOOL ||: 


COLLEGE preparatory for boys. Day and board- 
ing. Country location—government reports this 
one of the three most healthful spots in the 
country. Small classes —individual attention. 
22 miles from N. Y. C. Allathletics. Junior 
School with distinctive home life. Catalog. The 
Headmaster, Box R, Essex Fells, N. J. 


PRINCETON P®£Panarory, scHoot 


Preparatory for all colleges. Rat 

number of pupils and freedom from rigid cl 
zation. Excellent equipment. Special attention to 
athletics and moral welfare. New gym. 55th year. 
For catalog address Box G, Princeton. N. J. 























The young boys’ school—7 
to 15. Modified military train- 
ing and discipline, just enough 
to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD tee SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance. 
The school with the personal touch. 
‘42 miles from New York, 66 miles from 
Philadelphia. ‘S.-M, DUNEA ed 
MAJO 


CHAS. M 
Fh . ‘. 
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STAUNTON ithoenv’ 
or f the most distinguished Fy pre- 
me of the m st. 8c js in ica 
= for Universities, Government Academies, Business. 
Giect inary training equaled by sendemie qneet- 

Russell, 8. 1L.0., President, Box 


— 
(Kable eutiea). ‘Staunton. Va. 


Randolph-Macon Academy Front Royal, va. | 








em 


Ideal school — r watntag boys in character and scholar- 
ship. Pre y and gence courses. Thirty miles 
pehville New buildings. Improved facilities. 

Best moral surroundings. Endorsed by eminent ed- 
ucators. 35th year. Junior school in separate building. 
For your boy's read our catalog. Give boy's age. 
Address Box E pring Hill, Tenn. 


B Military n&] | y g 














College preparatory school for boys. New fire west bulié- | 
ings. uipment. Bequnsal Shenandoah valley, | 
80 miles from Washi . Swimmi: pool. aaa 
camp. Moderate rate. Address Charles L. } 
Box 425, Front Royal, Va. | 
‘MILITARY SCHOOL 
Homelike atmosphere. rvised 
. ~ , averas! 10. Admit- | 
All sports iu toaivigos coaching. _ , boy can 
be 0. T.C. ander U.S. Govt. year 





Catalog:- Col M. H. Hudgins, Box R, Waynesboro, Va, 


MILITARY micirary HARGRAVE scone ACADEMY 


—~ gt echolastio s standards at low Cost. Prepares for ba a 
and 
Dent. for boys 1014 

















res for college or New fireproof 
build Under U. x: Gon. 3ist at year Ac; 


Excellent hy RE hech 
H. CAMDEN, x B., Pres., Box R “he “= 
. All 
foe for profit. — wie "Catalog _— 


SiONE Col. H. J. Perkins, President, Bax R, Fork Union, Ya. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 










RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY BEDFORD. 


tiful mountain location gee southern end of Shenaa- 





cuimming pool, SCN Catalog. Col. m. R. Phelps, 
STUY VESANT 
SCHOOL FOR BOY 


In the foothilis of the Blue Ridge, = Washington 
Heal for to R “Preparation for a 
Eastern Cokewe Pri 


‘eparatory or expales ates 
EDWIN 8B. KING, Scotaanes @ RENTON, VA. 


BRIER 


Accredited. New fireproof buildings. Near ManirTary 
White Sulpbur Springs. All ages. Catalog. ScHOOL 
Address: Geox R, COL. H. B. MOORE. Lewis bure 

w. Virginia 


LEE SCHOOL, 33.22 s7Ris0¢ 


Outdoor life. 1600 Acre estate. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool. Write for catalog Ulustrating unusual stle and equtp- 
ment. J. A. Peoples, Headmaster, Box R, Blue Ridge, N.C, 


BLUE RIDGEzr sc, 


sthods. Jun By Dept. el in ops 
Lee 5. R. SANDIFER, 
North Carolina 












ona ra we 
esque wa, < A = Sky.” 


Gulf Coast pt Academy 


Skilled instructors; pescenal, super su a wheioneme at- 
mosphere. Graduates accredited at leges. Two 
Sepertnents ae 6 to 14; “Senior 14. 14 =z over. On 

jon-sectartan. Open year 


‘round. Write for =~ 4 ne. Gulfport, 


Georgia Military Academy 


One of the South's MestiplenSay & Equipped PrepSchools. 
Open aie months in regular session and two months, 
b+ gad oe Camp Highland lane. ee Hender- 
For catalog, address Col. J. C. Wood- 

ard. College Park. Ga. (6 miles from Atlanta.) 


” Mountain 














olf. Near Atianta. 
ines ville, Georgia 








ENTUCKY Manta 
INSTITUTE 
Oldest mil. school in America for Boys 8 to 19. 
Fully accredited all colleges, tutorial attention. 
R. O. T. C. Horseback Riding, Swimming, etc. 
11 Miles from Louisville. Catalog: Box R, LYNDON, KY. 


CASTLE HEIGHTS when 


pt South’s most pinta, equipped cchest for 7 hoon 
Ereperes for all colleges an Ly RB. 0. T. C. 
hysical Culture eeretem endorsed by Bernarr Macfadden. 
wane and Riding. For catalog, write to Col. W. F. 
Godson, Jr., Supt., Drawer R, Le yanon, Tenn. 











The Association of 
Military Colleges 


f th 
and Schools unites States 
[Uustrated Booklet sent on request. 

Five Park St. (Room 31) Boston,Mass. 

















MILITARY 
i ACADEMY 


T. C. Write 


OLuMBr 


Courses prepare for any 
All athletics, golf and - A. as pool. & 
catalog. Box 504, Columbia, Tenn. 
in 44 states. Ex- 


TENNESSEE | Sine 


Near Knoxville. Year-round 
rinciples. R.O.T.C 
» Superintend- 





Satisfied patrons 


enter college. Exper 
er. ’ Swimming peel , 
erate c’ s . 
ent, Box 1 cy mS Tenn 


OR ne 


Like home in care. K' rgarten through 8th apie. Teacher 
to every 8 boys. Modified military pam nny Modern eq 4 
—_. yt miles east of Nashville. Open 12 mos. Modera 


log. 
Headmaster, Box R Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 
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DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A home school in the country for boys under 15. In- 
dividual care and instruction by college trained teachers. 
00 miles N. W. from Chicago. Rates $600 $650. 
For catalogue address 

H. K. Baltzer, Box 116, Daketa, Iilinols 





NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy 
Boys. On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of 4. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, Hi. 


for boys 6 to 16. 80th year. 100 boys. 

Men teachers and house mothers who un- 

derstand boy nature. Up to date Methods. 
All Sports. Manual ining. Happy School Life. 
Hour from Chicago in hill country. CATALOG 
Noble Hill, Prin., Box D-1, loodstock, ul. 


MORGAN PARK Xtkbemy 


ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Lam 
enced man teacher for every twelve cadets. Supe 
athletics for C boy. 25-acre campus. 10 buildings, a) 
new. Summer Camp. 55th year. Catalog ol. 
Abells, Supt., Box 1828, Morgan Park, Chicago, i 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed— hence moderate expense. Catalog: — 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 


[ELINO I MILITARY 

















SCHOOL 


College preparatory with military training oe dis- 
po, RW Sm = classes, individual attention. Also 
e Special courses for young 


boys. cepereniodien Rate ‘Soho. Ca talog. Box 13, Aledo, ii. 


WESTER 


Alton, 1. Boys taught “how to s 
enter without examination. Also 
\ fs Courses. Individual attention. 8 brick buildings. S0th 








he SO 
ACADEMY 












Riding, —~j ete. Character- 
“ATALOG, address = Pazsment. Box R. 








Military Institute 


Germantown Ohio 
In the Miami River Valley, 14 miles from Dayton. A 
school of high standards. College  peoperstor filitary 
training for manly bearing. Football fields, baseball dia- 
monds. Catalog. Col.Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 3108. 


CMilita 
Institute 


= rk High, beautiful location. Lower cure 
r boys. Athletics. Address A. M. senchow. 
Supe. "Bex: 27, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohie. 














Guide to Private Schools 


A Personal Service for Parents 
Write for this 62 page booklet 
giving helpful facts about 360 
boarding and day schools, Free 
to Red Book Magazine readers. 
Address 

The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 














For school information address the Department of Education, THE.RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 





ULVER , MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
res for ll Small classes. 


(On Lake <_- 
Prepa any co 
equipment. Catalog. The Dean's Office, Cuter, ind. 
ina 


A 
Clean Mind HCE Sound Body 












Highest standards of scho! starch end character with 
wholesome ouedeor recreation. ilitary. Rev. C. H. 
F talog address The Busi- 


pan LS 8. T.D. Rector. For catalog 
ce, Howe, Indiana. 


Ht Jobus Military Peademy 
The American Rugby. Eminently fitted fortraining Ameri 
oe Sees. ep Ls LC i vy instruction. 
‘ound in Lake Region. 
Catalog. Box iti Delafield. Wis. a ” 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL "paa~ 








Trains for leadership by a comprehens! gy Sy gh 
pinietio, yolitery an general acti vitles ee _—. PS Susctorttity 
onor yetem th t builds character. High . Bs 
School ond 2a Junior College. 
For Catalogue address 754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 





SCHOOL 


Founded 1858 


General Business and Secre- 
tarial courses, accounting, 
business administration, 
shorthand, typewriting. 
Co-educational, for students 
of college and high school 
Registered University 


Small classes, individual ad- 














ENTWORTH ‘cibeuy 


43 miles from Kansas City. 48 years 
of experience in training American youth, 
High School, Junior Coltege, B amg 
Col. S. Sellers, Box 2108, Lexi 


MISSOURI MILITARY ACADEMY 


red-blooded American manhooil, through care- 
-_, co-ordinated military and academic training. ae 
ment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue ad 











Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, a 
Shattuck BCHOOL drecarstory: pusiness 
urse. Individual at- 


tention. Oldest military school in vw. 8. All athletics— 
8 coa coaches. Every ww = a a Ne age and size. 240 
acres. year. Cata os >. W. Newhall, Headmaster, 
Box R. Faribault. Minn . 4 


PILLSBURY FOR BOYS 
52nd year. 18 acres. 7 buildings. Maximum college 


preparation. Military and Manual Training. Gymnasium. 
Swimming Pool. Exceptional advantages in vocal and in- 








1 Ss: 7 
PhD. Principal, Box 397-C, ganieeen Mien” — 
High School and Junior College 
NEW MEX Ico ntti Bo = 
DaR MILITARY *°*© 


D. C. Pearson, Supt. 


Box S, Roswell, New Mexico INSTITUTE 
The VALLEY RANCH School Y*"<x; ¥7gmin« 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory ‘one train- 

ing combined with supervised Western Ranch 

outdoor life. Christian. Limited. Catalog. 
Address: Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 


Lazyvo 70 East 45th St., New York. 








FAR WEST—BOYS 


P A E MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


A BIG school for little boys. And Page 
is designed wholly to serve their needs. 
Matrons give sympathetic motherly 
attention. Modified military. The 
largest school of its kind in America. 
Catalog. 


Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
1211 Cochran Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


“The West Potnt of the West” Juntor ah R. 40.3 7. C. 
FULLY accredited. yespeses for —_ or 
Annapolis. eg 3 school for Tyuas ow 2 Soy and 
ocean. § talog. Col. A. ‘Davis, President, 
Box R. Pacific Beach Station. San Diego, Cal. 











We! Le A f d, 
An exceptional saat for men we wish to 
ualify as ting and 

he short cut toan ion is through 


the accounting ary Pris “school hasa 
reputation for turning out an exceptional prod- 
uci 


TO BE BENTLEY- INED 
‘CARRIES PRESTIGE BUSINESS 
Men only admitted. High school training or 
equivalent required, Placement Bureau main- 
Excellen 














tained. No correspondence courses. 
dormitory accommoda: 
Cc sent on 


of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 
The largest school of its kind in the world. 
921 Bo <i," 

C. Bentley, C.P.A., President 














Bryant-Stratton College 


OF BUSINESS cADMINISTRATION 
State authorized to 


in 

in semester hours to 4-yea: y programs. 
Thorough work. Graduates fill areleeed positions. 
Placement Bureau helps hundreds. Courses in 
Business Administra’ Accountancy and 

nance, Secretarial Teacher Training. 
Visiti lecturers from leading universities. 
Sixty-sixth year. Ask for catalog 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


of Business Administration 


College-grade courses for young 
men and young women—B 








Administration; ‘Executive Secre- 
tary; Stenogra Secretary; Ae 
counting and 


-P.A. 
oarding and day students. Proper 
cultural environment. Write the 
Registrar for 64th Year Book. oe 


FOUNDED 





Intensive two-year courses of college grade: Business 
Administration, Accounting and Finance, especially 
for young men; rh and other courses for 
young women. Individual attention by able fac- 
ulty. Burdett training fits graduates for executive, 
office, secretarial, selling and other business positions. 


Send for catalogue to F. H. Burdett, President. 


NEW BURDETT COLLEGE BUILDING 
156 STUART ST., BOSTON 








THE UNIVERSITY OF BUSI. 
NESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Intensive training for Account- 
ancy, somegeres sence or 





pen 
to men and women of edueationsad ambition. Lec- 
ture method supplemented by labora develops 
financial and business talents. 4-year college work 
and Bachelor degree in 2 yrs.; Master degree in 3 yrs 


CATALOGUE, Director, Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 


Not Just a Shorthand School 


Complete business training is necessary. . .. 
Just “shorthand and typewriting” is not 
enough. . Equip yourself fully to win in busi- 
ness alon side the 110,000 successful graduates of 
this school. Training in ALL the essentials of busi- 
ness made their success . - and will determine 
yours. 














wfdvanced courses—Executive Secretarial, Business 
Administration, Accounting—for high school grad- 
uates. Stenographic business courses—for under 
graduates. 


A good position for every graduate. 
73rd year. Send for FREE Success 
Book and curriculum. 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
COLLEGE 


Dept. R B, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II}. 








creveges ng men and wome: 
GG nar Stenographic, Secretar 











SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 








Pine St. West of Broad, Ph 





_Pace Institute 
SS See eae 


a iteeese PLA pa For 
letin 3S, apply to » New York. 


MIAMI-JACOBS COLLEGE 








T. C. RANCH. A Mountain Boarding School 
for boys, near San Diego. Physical and Mental 
development in eternal sunshine. Horses, Sun 
Baths, etc. Catalog. SPRING VALLEY,CAL. 


PALO ALTO Military Academy 


Exclusively for primary and Homelike. 
Thoro. Ay bicycling, th — tm =. other health- 
giving sports. Open 12 months in the year. Summer camp. 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Ber 805-8, Palo Alto, Calif. 
SAN RAFAEL MILITARY ACADEMY 


“‘One of California's finest private schools.”’ 


Primary, Gram School, Junior College. Ac- 
credited: Military ry Oyster. High scholastic standard. New 








Administration, Secretarial, Accountancy, 
etc. Chartered for degrees. Write for catalog. 


W. E. Harbottle, Pres. | Dayton, Ohio 
The Business Institute 


INSTITUTE BLDG 


1333 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Secretarial Accounting and Shorter Courses, In- 
dividual Advancement. Institute Free Employ- 
ment Bureau sends graduates to Ford Motor Co. 
and other leading automobile concerns, Excel- 
lent opportunities for ambitious young men and 
women. Write Dept. R. B. for booklet “A Golden Investment.” 



































climate: Catalon. ALi, Rael Caloris, UNIVERSITY 
“For Sons of Di SCHOOL FOR Bi ; > I {Pp I E 
RLY = tea ae Es UNIVERSITY 
r 
Educators, ministers and laymen on eS 
are conietiy Senae. A nnval catalogue om regres 
PEEDARATORY SCHOOL too BOYS Courses of Liberal Arts and Science; Teachers College; 
L; PREP 72: is ee Eee me ogy 
Schoo! Junior ~, Dentistry, Medicine, . 
M for N degree el 


Sehoot erodes Sve fe ¢ be, Throne equipped in every 
< — ~ 
- Boz R Covina, California. 








courses for School and 
for those who wih to earn ac they learn. Write for = 
ry desired. Address Bor E. 


BALLA RD §CHOOL 


CENTRAL BRANCH W.C.A 
Lexington Ave., At 53rd St., N. Y. C. 
Secretarial Training— Expert in- 
struction. Registration now open. 
Ballard School graduates always 
in demand. Estab. 56 years. 
Send for 


| | | = — GRADUATES 


JOHN J. BROWN, LL M., Director, 25 W. 45th St, New York 


[iaited, Sts States 


Foling. "hk Yor x for Catalog R. 


SECRET L a6 Enanugive Tr int A Geheg of Un- 
usual Chara cter and tinetive “Purpose Resident 

School in Boston. 

Boston New York 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Quever a0 —— “Resident and Gay 








SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Froparge for Private Sosrotertel god Poms 





Secretarial Secretarial 
Irving Edgar Chase. 





Providence 








“Principals, 
Florence B. LaMoreaux, A. B., Mrs. Siarearee ¥ Fowler. 
315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massechusettes 





for school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, 


The Red Book Magazine 


DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 





Bush Conservato 


Ey; 


Faculty of 125. The Largest and Most Distin- 
guished American School Offering Courses in 


OPERA 


EXPRESSION 


DRAMATIC ART 
DANCING 


MUSI 


SCHOOL MUSIC CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
Scholarships—Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 


Fall term now open. 


women and men students 
Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated catalog 


describing this great institution andits many advantages, address 
R.B. SCHWENKER, Secretary,839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








VUVET ETT VV VET Y YUP UYONUVOVEVYTOTILUNYVSVIT ETO OT YY TTT TSED 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 44 Years the Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares For 
Acting Teaching ‘Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
Fall Term begins October 26th 


Dramatic Courses in jon with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 177-J, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


[euvevuveuuuueen PUUUVEUVUUUUUTOCUUCTUUTOUSTULUUE WHT USTENYS 











RUTH ST. DENIS AND TED SHAWN 


Will personally supervise and teach 
The Denishawn Fall and Winter Term. 
All Denishawn Courses will be 
covered at Denishawn House and 
Carnegie Hall Studio. Limited ac- 
commodations in Dormitory for resi- 
dent students. Early reservations 
imperative. 
Write Dept. C for Catalog 


Denishawn School of Dancing 


817 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 














The Combs Conservatory 


Member National Association Schools of Music 
44th year Accredited Philadelphia 


All branches of music. Courses for beginners, ambitious 
amateurs, and professionals. Degrees conferred. Highest 
artistic standards. Cultural courses. Faculty of special- 
Two complete symphony 
pupils’ recitals a week. Normal train- 
Six buildings. Dormitories. 


Box R, 1331S. Broad St. 


ists. 
orchestras. Four 
ing. Public School Music. 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, 


NED WAYBURN 


= se in 
EVERY TY F DANCING 
for STAGE & SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
+--at surprisingly low cost 
Special classes for those who want to Reduce or Build 
Call at studio or write for complete information 
about type of work in which you are interested. 
NED. WATBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE DA DANCING Inc. 


ince on -) 
a "Gclusbus Circle Phone ‘Columbus $500 


Daily supervised practice. 












tra: 
Studio YM 





Advisory Directors: Wm 


Taylor, and others. 
ubert. Catalogue of study desired mailed 


a Harvey, J. J. Shu 


Alviene University, 66 W. 85th St,, N. Y. (Ext 2) 
FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Acting-Directing-Producing-Teaching-Enter- 
taining-Public Speaking. Diction, Panto- 
mime, Fencing, Stagecraft. Develops Personality. Eve- 
Ring Classes. Children's Classes. FALL TERM OCT. 3. 
112-A Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK Circle 1766 


Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art 


Teachers’, slegiate Dramatic and Personal Culture 
courses. ‘Collegiate Cy in La and P 
Degrees. Gy eatr Dormitories, 
entering ters will i Sehuary 24, *1929. Ze 
115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON—ROBERT MILTON 








vext 





SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE AND DANCE 
COURSES IN ACTING AND STAGECRAFT 
DANCING OF ALL TYPES 


‘i Autumn Term a begins 3 Coteher 8, 1928 a 
Responsible Person ool in each 
128 East Séth St. (Plaza 4524) New York” 


The National School of "Sratory 


and ORATORY 
The cites chartered School of Expression in America. 

ees granted. ye aking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, ofessional and Finishing 
Course. Decmiperies. For Catalog, pasrens © S LT ees R, 
Prin., Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. 12 Chestnut £ 











AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO'S - FOREMOST - SCHOOL - OF - MUSIC 


Accredited. All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Certificates, 
Diplomas, Dymo © awarded by cuthortey, of State of Illinois. 120 arti 
instructors res, Recital Sratente hag + 8c hool for dy 


Organ aiapine. on ggg ogeemn . 44¢b annual se 
Sept. 10. Freecatelog. Address 


John J. Hattstaedt, Pres. 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional an 
Courses. _ Fall term starts Oct. 3rd. 
Send for Catalog 9-R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 


Send for booklet 9-C 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue . New York City 








DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


All branches of ay and Dramatic Art. Accredited. 
Diplomas an ig “q Boarding Accommoda- 
tions. Fall term “opened § Se 1928. ink catalog and 
View Book address HENR B. OMAN LLE, Dept. 8, 
52 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Michiana. 


incinnati J onserv 


EST. 1867 OF MUSIC, INC 





rushes Baur, President. Send for oon ete free oxy ° Goons! e ins thle 
upic school of f international repu' joted ranches 
= “HOWARD. Registrar. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Piano, violin, voice, 
Boillotat Music Studios {cory sndaramat: 
icart. Certificates and diplomas. Training for 
those wishing to specialize in private or class teaching. 
Address H. Nelson Boillotat, Mus. Bac. 
1101-1102 Wurlitzer Bidg. 1509 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Practical “Study Studio”’ instruction in Advertising Art, 
Fiereton Life, sae erties a -y Design, Fashion, Interior 
Decoration, Layou irecting. Ask for our 





arry 
306 S. WABASH AVENUE, cHicaco. | DEPT. R 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layten Art 
Courses fn Painting and Sculpt — ‘oo ~~ Teacher Train- 
ing, Interior, Costume Industrial Design. Fall term opens 
Sept. 24. For illustrated catalog address 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Sweeter 








Dept. R. M. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF | 


Illustration, Advertising Art, Interior Decor. Dormittortes. 
Catalog. Address : Secretary, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 








COMMER 


for Fashions, Magazines, etc. Taught by noted Artists 
in half usual time. Dormitories. All graduates placed. 
Free Folder. Versatile School of Ari, Box R, 308 N. Michigan Av., Chicago. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


Costume Design for trade, screen and stage; individual 
instruction; direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 
America’s Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art 
WEW YORK—PARIS 16 East 52nd Street, Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


THE OLDEST AND FOREMOST AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, Rautrew L. Franpers, Gen. Mer., Huntington Ave. 
Boston, Mass. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special ad vantages for those who look forward to concert 

or educational work. All ee | of music taught. De- 

grees. a a, . Two, a, resend four year courses. Fall 
ns 


oa bse Bend tee for —- 4 9 20. ssbowhet Park, Teneoe NY. 
Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, director. All branches of music. For 
students of — and serious purpose. Catsieg, 
Ave., New York Y. 


DUNNING SYSTEM °'zergreg Mose 


Only apetemacined plan for teachi endorsed by 

Leschetizky. It makes you a specialist. est investment 

both musically and financial! Full information. 
CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 

8 W. 40th St., 


























New York City 





DCENTRALSCHODL/ART 


Individual talent developed by su 

Dra . Painting, Sculpture, “Commercial a —y Applied 
Are, nterior — Credits given. Day and 
eve’ 

7012 Grand € Central Terminal New York City 


The ART INSTITUTE of PITTSBURGH 





Tilustration, Advertising Art, Painting, Fashions, Maga- 
zine, ete. Taught by professional artists. Half usual 
Sms. Gaiturel Setreaient. su vised student residence. 


raduates. SEND 


perv 
“Home Study.” Positions for 
ittsburgh, Pa. 


POR CATALOG. 547 Sixth Ave., 


Bi, WF School of Famous Graduates * . 
ea DTOWNS Cesi*ner's 5 


597-599 FIFTH AVENUE (NEW YORK } 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1928 BALTIMORE, ‘MD, 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, ( apts og, and 
Costume Design, Interior Decoration, - 
pational Therapy, ete. Rinehart Schoo eof f Boulpeure. 
Catalogue on request. 


()MME Costume ana Mn Decign. Intensive 
courses. Expguang pee . 
Graduates. aesisted to positions 


















ear. Inter, Decor, 

rmitories. Catalog. 
Washiagton,D.C. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 

AND APPLIED ART 

Interior Decoration, Color, Costume, Commercial Art. 

Poster. Design. Dynamic Symmetry. Life. Sketch 

Class. Dormitory. Catalog. 

Felix Mahony. Pres.. Connecticut Ave. and M. Washington. D.C. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
CHICAGO TAS COLLEGE 


34th Year 
Accredited 

















KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY TRAINING 
High school graduates admitted. 
Student body of 100. Dormi 


Athletics. 


tiful North Side. Term 
Dept. 6,701 Rush St., y b+ i 


Address Registrar. 











KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 

Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front. Kinder- 

gr. Primary, Playground, Nursery Schools. Accredited. 

fomelike Dormitory. 33rd Year opens September 18. 

Write Registrar, Box 1, 616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


TRAINING SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY TEACHERS 
Affiliated with — York University 
ee-year courses towards college in. Enrollments Sept. 





Two and three~ 
and Feb. Exceptional residence facilities des. 
Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, Principal, Five-R, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, #. 7. 











WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School Information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location de- 
sired. Address Director, Department of Ed- 
ucation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

















For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS OF NURSING PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
idaidd | Mt. Sinai Hospital “/EAC° | | | The University of Michigan 
ly School of Nursi Hospital School of Nursing 
chool of Nursing 
offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in 
S Olen 0 3-zer Come tp Moring tn encom || | ESSea me a Beeserel aie Generate 
1 ar ° 
- High School education. Allowance $15.00 per ba pS — —— eee oe. Nail 
month and maintenance. Scholarship to Colum- 4 lanreliments now bolas a, High 
bia. Classes start September and February. Write Address Director of Nursing 
| Dora Levine, R. N., Director of Nurses. University Hospital, Ann > og Michigan 
| - 
| TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES | New YorkPost Graduate Medical School and Hospital 
(Accredited) Margaret Fahnestock School of Nursing offers a thirty- 
Lake View Hospital offers a three fwd course in general nursing | two months course to High School Graduates. 
tT ey rer 48, grree, maintenance and monthly | ment, September, November, February. 
( on Beautiful North ‘Side. For intormation prriee Bagertatondent Apply to Princtpal 803 E. 20th Street, N.Y. 
h j Serese, Gerenden Avenue, A 
Washington Boulevard Hospital Prospect Heights Hospital (Accredited) 
u i ursing inu ‘om theatre oD) 
k Take a course in our accredived Schoo! of Nursing. Three yen? | New York City, offers 233 year couree in Nursing to young 
! High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance. | Women having 2 or more years High School. $5.00 to 
meine: monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF preeg p= s neue Guriag, Hrasains: uniforms ~ iy 47 
—— i Nurses, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois ene lashington Ave., Brooklyn. 
YN] Henrotin Hospital Young, yomen interested in “The » Woman s Hospital of Philadelphia 
Chicago Polyclinic Training senvol for ‘nurses Of the | One year High School minimum requirement—course 
ourse. Henrotin Hospital offers a 3 Graduates | three years—Accredited ‘oe 5 School—Class A Hos- 
~~" eligible for State Registration in *S. ‘Comfortable home | pital—Inc, 1861. C. K. Sw R.N., Directress of 
3rd a =~ Toust or Monthly aliowases, | Ly Nurses, 2137 N. College Ave.. “Phitadetoiin, Penn. 
Study we a e . - 2 
scuoess OF +S alae 
DOUGLAS PARK MATERNITY HOSPITAL DUCAT 
. { Offers a twelve months course in Obstetrical bal | 
_~ i nursing. Allowance, room, board, washing. “GicrcoNtinns 
c y ; | 
1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, lil. of P i ical Education ti 
GRANT HOSPITAL 0F CHICAGO a ‘Phys 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
pplied Offers a three year course in nursing yt High Se! = THOROUGH practical and eam courses in all 
y and uates. Elective afMliations in Pedia' trics, Visiting 4 branches of Physical Education. Modern equip- 
ing, Medicine, Contagion and Psychiatric Nursing. For ment, fine dormitories. For catalog address Frances 
k City further information write: Supt. of Nurses Musselman, Prin., Box 2108, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
2GH S51 GRANT PLACE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Chicago, Hi. Fail Fors Begins September 17. 
pases: HOSPITAL LABORATORY SCHOOL CREDITED . 
dene; Seg AR PHYSICAL EDUC EDUCATION: soaggeata gees 
_ located all over the Send for ted. 7 od S. gradua i 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY bureau. Dormitory. Fal ii‘Ferm begins Sept 35.—— ig Si lar 
NJ pt. 1019 Diversey Parkway. Chicago, IMinois § 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN—Detroit osse—NISSEN — * ° jes Pa nid lo 
pape tippy eg School of Physical Education 
graduates a three year course. New hospital and attractive | For Young Women. 38th year. 3 year regu’ 
: Fesidence with single rooms. Maintenance, text books, | One year lin creek Swedish 
| and smal 1? given. Affiliations provided. Hy ~N Resin tle tensive summer couress 
/ Margaret A. Rogers, Principal, 5224 St. Antoine St, Detroit, Michigan 579 Foe Dormi . y to Coes! _ ese You 1 electri city in 90 days, 
TE ) Nurses’ Training School not by manne om but t by work- 
MD, 30 months’ course. Maintenance and liberal allowance while e ar ent 0 Physical ing on actual electrical mach: inery in 
and learning. Vacations. Two years of High School required. Education th $2,000,000.00 Co El 
=  -=.. a gy i= wnered Someta: ‘or Young Women e new yne ec- 
. D. A. Sargen Sambr! . Mass. a 
ins | — There is no field off such marvel- 
PI PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL ous opportunities as the Electrical pro- 
fession. Every day sees a vastincrease 
eonatve in the demand for electrically trained 
talon. men. Many of these men are earning 
— up to $200 a week. Today electricity 
INE is the most important force in the universe. 
On the farm, in the home, for power, ver. Nant 
ing, transportation—it’s the great electrical 
4 a. it’s getting greater every day. 
o.c need never worry pte = tote 
a. oO. 
Earn $2,500 to$10,000 a Year eervices ere at a premium. The entire 
j In America’s 3rd nl Colleges, Fi Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Coyne = thoroughly. eatructess 
Institutions, Schools, Colleges ospitals, ete., are daily calling by ty every 2 —— i oe ~~ 





for Lewis Trained Men and Women. Over 70, 000 high-class 
itions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year open annually 
in hotels alone. Salaries up to $3,500 to start. 






easy and 

bit of it. ded © when you graduate, you 

werd eat making a salary in the 
“torte 












































































































































We Put You in Touch oe ee het ents find part time 
With P iti MANAGE employment 3 lp, pa their expenses 
| i ositions AN en you graduate 
Students “Made Good” Without cost let us show you how big QTMENT or ioies em employment service and 
Jose mi ?. Frees pate . - By | oe — acvense ap r ' you ere will back you for 
p a.—** With- ment, can ours great ho ustry 55 o 
out the traini is no obstac young and old alike have equal Got hele books: mi 4 pages, 1d piste: 
aun have semaed Grae =a with pS pen of is gregha end tells the entire story of 
ition of Assist- ou amazing Lewis System of You, 
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“$80. a Week Now 
Betty! 


—and such delightful work’’ 


“CAN you imagine how I feel? It’s like a 
dream but it’s true. And the work is so 
fascinating—so different from the office hum- 
drum, I’m managing a beautiful little tea 
room, you know, and earning a real income. 
It all started through an ad I saw.” 

Be a Tea Room Manager 


Tea Room Managers, assistant managers, 
table directors, etc., urgently needed. Women 
everywhere are finding quick success in this 
new and growi and profession. We teach you 
entire business show you how you can earn 
while you icarn You can easily qualify for a 
splendid well-paid goneen, . or open a tea room of 
your own. rite at once for FREE 44-page Book 
“Pouring Tea for Profit.” Use coupon. 
rT ——— —CcouPONn — — =p 
Lewis Tea Room INstITUTE, 
| Derr. BA-170, WaAsHINGTON, D. C. | 
1 I am interested in the opportunities for women in 1 
| the tea room, motor inn and cafeteria field. Please | 
send me, without obligation, your FREE BOOK, 
|: ‘Pouring Tea for Profit.’ 


Name 





G. KERN & DENTAL LAB. 


OWN BOSS 


Big Opportunities for 
(appease whet YOU in Mechanical 


(Signed) Gro. Hees Dentistry 
Why spend the best years of your life at uncertain 
obs at small pay? You can earn while learning 
am modern money making pusipess 
d become your own boss. Big De- 
—~ and. You learn by doing prac- 
tical work. Day or night school. In- 
dividual instruc Easy terms. Railroad 
cere . a ontnn cote Address Registrar. 
347 Woot 33rd Street New Vork. NY, 





HIS 


ites: 
“-—My success is dueto 
your excellent training 
andI appreciate wang 















ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


—, ——- Bynes in one year. Theory and 
230 Takoma ee 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL A ang 
2-YEARS TO ENGINEERING DEGREE! 


Bea Civil, Electrical, Mechanical administrative or Chem- 
ical ENGINEER in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations or high 
school diploma required. Low tuition and expenses. De- 
grees ferred by State authority. Catalog FREE. 

TRI-STATE COLLEGE, Box E-7101, Angola, Ind. 








Engineering 


Architecture 
TECH |= 
Drafting 


Pater any time. Opportunities 
for self-support while stud dying. 





DAY poi By -~ - = _ Giptoma: 5-yr. 26th 5. oo Prepares you in from 6 to 8 months to earn $200 to $500 for stammerers. 
we for ns of our 80 page * “Bae t Book,” a@ month asa ye or photo-engraver. Thorough in 
Chicago Technical College | "ir"groustes. “3sin Fear. Enrotimmediately. Pree |} gn 
18° tee East 260 Sem st. ur ear. nroll immediately ‘ree 
catalog. Box 6108, sth year, m, 10. Address ——— 













Learn in 


Be an electrical specialist. Gain quick success in this most 
fascinating and profitable field. Learn at National in thecenter of 
tremendous electrical euiemeningaten tan RERSeNeeNeD 





Practical, i intensive training by s by Nationals job-experience method 

in 6 to 9 months. All —— essentials included. School 

endorsed by in learn 

of electricity; radio. Million dollar institution; all modern 
uipment and training facilities. Life 

scholarship. No age limit. Free employ. iE REE 

ment service. Over Bi <— 

graduates. 23rd year. 

84-page catalog sent TREE W 


Depg. 101-F, 4006 So. Figueroa. 1. OS ANG ELES, CALIF. 
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Making crowns,bridges, 
lates, etc.,for dentists, 
ou can learn 









DENTISTRY 
in a few months by our practical personal training. 
NO BOOKS OR CLASSES. pom your own dental 
1 Ms secure big ag ber employment. 64,000 
DENTIS REQUIRE MORE McCARRIE TRAINED 
MEN to do their laboratory we Uncrowded field, 
Schools in Philadelphia, Boston. Cleveland. Detroit wd 


WORK YOUR WAY THRU 
SCHOOL. We help you secure 
are time job while learning. 
ay or _night school. Free 

A Book on Mechanical Dentistry. 

Send for copy to 


McCARRIE SCHOOLS 


1338 S$. Michigan Ave. 
Dept.187, Chicago, iti. 
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Electricity 


is the most wonderful 
power of the present 
day. Master it, and 
you have mastered 
the best- ing call- 
ing of this “‘live-wire” 
century 

We Geach Elec- 


iti 


hy 


our ory 
school building, the 
Lt 5 mf and 
ex Vv 
ot lee bind fe she, rela 
let “N" FREE. Write 
for it TODAY. Forty- 
eight pages that are richly 
illustrated and in- 
teresting. Day night 
The New York 
Electrical School 
37 West {7th St., 
New York, 


ail 
£ 
' 


iw 














BODEE INSTITUTE 


A Vocational Trade School 
Offering Unusual Advantages 
to Men 18 to 50 who desire to 
enter a High Salaried Trade 
# Steady demand now and always will 


be because it is a human necessity. 
Earn up to $5000 a year—salary or 


= - business of your own if preferred. 
Easily learned in three to six months by actual prac- 
tice—you learn by doing—no entrance examinations—no 


previous training necessary. Remarkably low cost—en- 
trance fees as low as $15. Railroad fare to nearest 
school included. Part time positions if necessary to 
earn while learning. Send for Catalog No. 8, the facts 
will convince you 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY—INVESTIGATE NOW 
New York vuiadsighte Brooklyn 
17565 Broadway 1306 North Broad 85 Court St. 





ELECTRICAL ERGREERNG |) 


school in Amert — a. Da yours ld, oars otters B.S. De ree 
lectrical Enginest 


omog '> Amer: 


Wi 
Light, Heat 3 r. 
so ae ‘ 
aboratory facilities. wal, 
an WHILE YOU LEARN! , 
Department will 
w position t0 ‘ehich you may devo Bat of each 
day, * pending the | the pomain ik at the echool. 
tuition : fee. + gives 


Breadessting W Wis ht NN tormert WSOE) 
7 


FREE CATALOG Pree a otMustrated 
catales. Fi 

pe. Wind ext Earn While Y Learn’’ 
fenton age, education. al tes course you are ag 


CHOI, of ENGINEERI E. Wells & Jackson 


jan. 
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We Furnish Camera and ‘Teach You How 


FREE BOOK explains Rlewe nities as Motion Picture 
Camera Man, Portrait, News - Cane Photog- 
rapher or in your own b 

N. Y. INSTITUTE ¢ OF | PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 W. 33rd St., N. Y. Dept. 32 





Illinois College of Photography 











LEARN A TRADE, 


, Be Independent 















Easy to Learn Wi 
and watch and clock repairing 
by_ our practical method of 
individual training. 


EARN UP TO 
$100 a Week 


Free Book [<"" own Me ee its vez poi ge watch 
makers. Day or gree school sore ou can earn 
t of your tuition on actual repair work you do in school. Write 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING 
3340's S. Michigan Ave. Dept. 43, Chicago, tl. 


CIRICITY 22282, 
IN A FEW WEEKS 


with real tools on real equipment, No 
boo! inted lessons, no dry lectures. Mce- 
3weeny’s 8 OP LAN vm of training makes real elec- 
tricians in shortest possible time. 90 days’ training fits you 
fora big-Da ie at $50 a week, and up. Write for big elec- 
o> rr — also remarkable tuition offer, which 
includes FREE R.R. fare. | guarantee satisfaction or money back. 
ELECTRICAL SC 


McSWEENY Dect. 79-R, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TELEGRAPHY 


orse RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taugh' 
os ond Waretons? — nities. Oldest, largest a Sa 
































on SCHOOLS 
— Information ond COLLEGES 

THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Dept. A. 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 
is a disease 


STAMMERING & bie hin 


and cannot be cured unless treated as such. This 
is my method. It is characterized by success. Let me 
tell you how and why. Private, personal instruction. 

=e Baasett, 254 West 54th St., New York City 












gasily. Ds , permanently correct ted. Win 


Ask cer, full informati 
and apeciel phonograph ree dimefor — 


156 Stimson Ave. The Lewis INSTITUTE, Detro: 


STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY corrected at the Bogue Institute. 
Founded 1901. Scientific training. Results guaran- 
teed. Attractive, homelike dormitories, recreation 
rooms, etc. Limited enrolment. Mail coupon now. 
ee 
Segee | cnctiaate for Stammerers, 10731 Seone Bidg. 
147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind 

Gnome obligation on my part. p'ease nend me 

complete information regarding your scientific cure 
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Waren MISTAKES 
COST $1000 


APIECE 


—it pays to have advisors 


Pace 17 





making | 
peiring | 
od of 
. like th ) | 
eek 1 e £ ese to turn to A famous banker, an accountant, a specialist on advertising and selling — 
aaintea a like to have them help you run your business? Thru the medium 
_watch- of the Institute Course, the experience of business leaders is at your disposal. 
can earn 
Write for 
iG 
4 EN a $25 a week clerk makes a place orders for $48,000 worth of laces we should never dare to commit our- 
Iva mistake it usually doesn’t cost from Ansonia, Connecticut. Before selves to a ‘Course,’ because we know 
EKS much. But when a $25,000 a year execu- these goods arrived in Chicago in July, that we simply cannot find the time to 
eo tive makes a mistake it’s likely to cost their market value had fallen $16,000, —_go thru with it. 

Mo- ° : * ”» 3 a 
al ele: a lot. the cost of disregarding your advice. “When I enrolled with you, I had no 
Ig elee- Suppose you are general manager of bide : idea of finishing the reading or solvin 
mn somal ap A ee rs : Authoritative Business Counsel 6 _—— s 
L your company. A question on advertis- all the problems or taking all the lec- 
B, Smo ing comes up. You make a decision If you could have in your own office a tures. I merely said to myself: “These 
y which later proves unwise. What does _ banker, an accountant and a specialist —_ people have gathered together some of 
be thor. that unwise decision cost your company? on advertising and selling— the smartest brains in business and in 
/ oc - ° ° . . . ~ 
4 Thousands of dollars in good-will! If each one of them was a $100,000 university teaching. They offer me 
<a those smart brains as my staff of busi- 








The same applies to manufacturing 
and marketing problems—to invest- 
ment problems—to sales problems. A 
small mistake is likely to cost thgusands 


man, willing to help you at any time 
in the advancement of your interests— 

Wouldn’t you feel safer in the sound- 
ness of your business judgments? Don’t 


ness advisors, at a price that is just 
nothing at all. I’ll take their advisors 
and keep them here beside me; even if 





























| : 
} of dollars. you think that opportunities might I look + them for ~~ shall be ad —_ 
. . > 2m : th, I shall be making 
] : . open up which now escape you, either — PS 6 a 8 
We have in our files many letters like a’ pares « sien 
this one from Mr. F. H. Haviland. who because you do not see them or have not ? 
an ee : ; 
Ing is now connected with the Equitable ae ne er -— resources to take “Forging Ahead in Business” 
STS | Life Insurance Society at Chicago. At ae 
GES : the time he wrote it he was a partner Would you like to have such a corps An illustrated book called “Forging 
' in a dry goods jobbing concern in Chi- of advisors if you could have them at a Ahead in Business” tells all about the 
Some ' cago: cost of a few cents a day? Naturally Institute Course and Service. It answers 
— “Early in the year we were warned you would. Any business man -would. every question. It tells what the Insti- 
mind by your reports that the market would The man who gave us this thought is tute has done for 358,000 men. It ex- 
et 4 drop during the summer and, having president of a successful corporation. plains why 38,803 corporation presidents 
City read them very carefully, we decided In a bookcase in his office, almost at have taken the Course.It tells exactly 
to clean out our stock and be ready to his elbow, are the volumes of the Insti- what the Institute can do for busy men. 
| restock after the prices had fallen. Busi- tute Modern Business Course and Service. The book is interesting, inspifing. It 
: ness continued to be unusually good “Men in my position,” he said, is yours for the asking. Send for it. 
Betrote during the spring, so that we were per- “know very well that we need a 
sr suaded against our better judgment to _—_course in executive training. But a 
. ) ALEXANDER Hamitton Institvte | 
J ‘ : 668 Astor Place New York City 1 
. 
te. Alexander | lamilton Institute l Send me the » new revise d edition of “Forging Ahead I 
n- : in Business,” which | may how without charge. | 
- | Executive Training for Business Men l 
<o% ‘ ] Signature Se ROD: acl RE ee CO a ae | 
a. | Please write plainly | 
ne / 1 Business 
re i a y Address | 
} In Canapa, address the Alexander Hamilton In Encianp, 67 Great Russell St., London B | 
™ \ Institute. Limited, C. P. R. Bldg.. Toronto In Austrauia, lic Castlereagh St., Sydney | 
es <atistbdaines aioaichaieamanale 
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‘Tooth paste buy you an auto clock? 


Certainly! | 


You needn't dig into your pocket 
to buy a clock for your car. Let 
Listerine Tooth Paste buy it for 
you. Here’s how it works out: 
The average dentifrice costs you 
50c. You use a tube a month. 
Twelve times fifty equals six dol- 
lars, the yearly cost. Listerine Tooth 
Paste costs 25c (the large tube). 
Twelve times twenty fiveequals three 
dollars. Allright. Six dollars minus 
three dollars equals three dollars, 
your annual saving. ‘Spend it as 
you please. 


Mitlions have 


switched to 
this dentifrice 


—whitens teeth 
at half the cost 


HERE are many excellent 

dentifrices on the market sell- 
ing at a trifle above or below 50c 
—but is it necessary to pay that 
much? Why not a first class denti- 
frice at 25c—-scientifically correct 
for all types of teeth? 

Believing this to be a sound 
price, we created Listerine Tooth 
Paste at 25c for a large tube. It is 
the result of more than fifty years’ 
study of tooth and mouth troubles. 
Now it is sweeping the country. 


Large tube 
25¢ 


Everywhere it is supplanting older 
and costlier dentifrices that ac- 
complish no more. 

Due to the presence of an amaz- 
ing new and gentle polishing agent, 
it keeps teeth gleaming white with 
almost no brushing. Included in it 
are certain ingredients we have found 
most ideal in keeping the mouth and 
gums fresh and healthy. 

We ask you to try this paste not 
only for the marked saving (quite 
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substantial in a large family) but for 
its delightful and speedy cleansing. 


Get a tube at your druggist today. 
Try itforamonth. See howit makes 
teeth gleam. Note how good your 
mouth feels after using it. Compare it 
with any paste you have ever used and 
judge by results alone. And then 
reflect that these results are costing 
you about half of what you would 
ordinarily pay. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 
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William T. Tilden, 2nd 
Famous Dramatic Star 


“Toasting” definitely does two things—It improves the flavor of 
the finest tobaccos that are broad in cut—no dust. It removes 
impurities and irritants. No wonder 20,679 doctors state that 
Lucky Strikes are less irritating than any other cigarette. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


1928 The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers ; 
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A minute will show you 
how much better it is.. 





sanitary napkin like the ordinary kind. When you know 


I NOT a single detail is this unbelievably comfortable 
Modess, we are positive you will prefer it. 


The special Johnson & Johnson gauze is softer. A re- 
markable filler is used. It is not in stiff layers with square 
edges but is a soft mass of downy substance like cotton, 
amazingly absorbent, instantly disposable. It is shaped and 
rounded on the sides to give the utmost in yielding, con- 
forming comfort. To impart a really luxurious softness the 
gauze is meshed with a film of cotton. Modess will never 
chafe. For added protection, the back is rendered resistant 
to moisture. Modess is truly disposable—disintegrates in- 
stantly and flushes away. 


Women who know Modess are so enthusi- 
astic—so happy to have found at last a sanitary 
napkin without fault, that we are sure you will 
feel amply repaid for trying it. 

Modess can be secured at all drug and de- 
partment stores. The cost is no greater than you 
are accustomed to pay. If you prefer to examine it 
first,we shall be glad to mail you one Modess free. 


; * NEW BRUNSWICK, ( N. J.. U.S.A 


One Modess 
free for 
examination 





Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey (Dept. 7) 
I should like to receive one free Modess to examine carefully. 
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Mother Machree 


(1928 Model) 
By BERTON BRALEY 
Decoration by John Held, Jr. 
“Silver-haired Mother” stuff 


Isn’t my line— 
Ballads like that are the bunk. 
I prefer other stuff— 

Mothers like mine 
Haven’t much use for that junk. 
Minor-key ditties 

With barber-shop tricks 
Don’t twang the heartstrings, somehow; 

Up in the cities 

Or “out in the sticks” 

Mothers are different now! 


Chorus 
Mother Machree, 
Smart as can be, 
Young as my sister, the Girl Friend or me, 
She doesn’t wait in an old rocking-chair 
When we go out to a party—she’s there. 
Mother Machree, 
Peppy is she; 
All of her tresses of silver are free. 
Younger—and wiser 
Than mothers of yore; 
That’s why we prize her 
And care for her more. 
Attagirl, Mother! I'll tell the world, we 
Laugh with you, 
Chaff with you, 
Share half-and-half with you. 
Best little sport that we ever did see— 
That's what we think of you, 
Mother Machree! 
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USSELL PATTERSON: One of the very \ 


good places wherein to be born is Omaha. 
Having done the town that service, Mr. Patter- 
son, grown old and wise enougn, asked himself: 
“Where do I go from here?” McGill University, 
in Canada, he chose for his destination. Leaving 
McGill, he was well on his artistic career when 
the war came. He enlisted in the Royal Flying 
Corps. After peace ensued, he found a berth as 
cartoonist on a Montreal daily; next he did a 
turn in Chicago for money enough to yield him 
three years of European study. Today he roosts 
magnificently in his New York studio atop the 
Heckscher Tower, whence come his charming pic- 
tures of American youth. 





Photo by Strauss-Peyton, New York 


EGGY WHIFFEN: From 


‘New Orleans came Miss Peggy to New 


York—hesitating on the way at St. Louis 
long enough to acquire an education be- 
fore arriving at the great city of promise 
bent upon making art her vocation. And 
see how well it all worked out! Her ad- 
miration for Mr. Patterson's work was in- 
tense, and shé lost no time whatever in 
seeking out his studio and offering her 
assistance in “what have you?” He 
needed help—that of a model typifying 
the smartest, the most up-to-date in girls. 

well, look at Miss Whiffen’s pic- 
ture! Not only did she obtain a situation, 
but an ideal instructor. 























ARY BRANSFORD 


KENNEDY 
From Alabama she came to classic 
Evanston, Illinois, and found and 
accepted a | cg in a photog- 
rapher's studio. It frequently hap- 
pened ‘that the establishment 
needed a. model, and no sane photog- 
rapher would waste time looking 
for one with Miss Kennedy about 
the place. So she posed; and it 
wasn't long until artists, too, be- 
came aware that this young lady 
had not only outstanding charm, 
but also an intelligent understand- 
ing of a model's duties. Small won- 
der that her services are now in 
such demand in Chicago's studios. 
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Phote by Gibson Casebeer, Evanston, Ili. 
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REDERICK J. GARNER: He came fron Kin- 

cardine, Canada, early in life, and to Chicago. 
Soon after issuing from the well-known swaddling 
clothes, the need of being useful became apparent; 
and having done his bit in public school, young Fred 
submitted to a careful diagnosis by Garner pére, 
printer. Indubitably here was an incipient and tal- 
ented printer's devil. Presently the young man 
found himseif assigned to the pressroom of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. Reflecting that he might as well 
become an artist, he contrived to get a chance to do 
so via the engraving-house route. A few years later 
he was a member of the art staff on the Tribune, 
where he had much of his best training. Today he 
is one of Chicago's most successful free-lances. In 
recreative sports his interest was passive until he hit 
upon blacksmithing as a good relaxation after a hard 
day in the studio. Which, as he lives in Evanston, 
Iil., is not to be wondered at. 
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Models and <Arlists Series 


Ee GORDON: Perhaps 
it is true that many a fine talent 
goes to seed because the body: it 
inhabits is physically unfit to over- 
come the obstacles set in the path 
to success. Mr. Gordon has not 
only the inherent passion and the 
will to art, but is endowed with 
unusual vigor and resourcefulness 
to provide his own opportunities 
toward realizing his ambition. 
Never, that he can recall, was 
there a time when he did not paint 
something, somewhere. Born in 
Russia, and educated there, he 
took the first practical steps in his 
vocation as an humble apprentice to 
a fresco painter. After that he 
availed himself of the chance to 
study in Vienna and Paris. In 
due time he arrived in America 
and quickly became prominent in 
commercial art; presently he was 
doing illustrations. Now he de- 
votes all his time to painting, 
especially portraits, and has a stu- 
dio in New York and another in 

_ his magnificent home at Beverly 
Hills, California. 


EGGY WOOD: One of the 

most charming portraits Mr. 
Gordon has painted is that of Miss 
Peggy Wood, in the role of Portia. 
Miss Wood was born in Brooklyn, 
and early evinced a decided incli- 
nation for the stage. An interview 
between her father, Eugene Wood, 
writer, and Oscar Hammerstein re- 
sulted in her engagement for the 
cast of “Naughty Marietta.” Her 
debut in spoken drama was in the 
leading role of “Young America.” 
Returning to musical comedy for 
a series of engagements, she at- 
tained stardom in “Maytime.” 
“A Splendid Gypsy—John Drew” 
is from her pen, and she is now 
finishing the book for an operetta. 
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Photo by Florence Vandamm, New York 
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(see N. SARKA: 
Even before the tender 
age of three, Mr. Sarka 
evinced interest in pic- 
tures, and his years in 
public school in his native 
Chicago meant just inter- 
ference with his ardent 
desire for artistic expres- 
sion; it was a great day 
for him when, at the age 
of fourteen, he secured a 
job in acommercial studio. 
At seventeen he became 
a member of the art staff 
of the Chicago Record, 
and at twenty he arrived 
in New York in search 
of a wider field as an il- 
lustrator. In the years 
since then he has traveled 
extensively —always 
sketching, carefully reg- 
istering impressions, time 
and again living with near 
savage tribes, and so stor- 
ing up a tremendous fount 
of valuable information, 
a splendid and remarkable 
achievement in personal 
research. His watercolor 
exhibits rank among the 
best in America, and ex- 
amples of his works are in 
many public and private 
collections. 
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«Was. CHARLES N. SARKA: With an artist husband and an artist brother, and a 
distinct talent of her own, it is entirely natural that Mrs. Sarka should espouse the cause 
of art. She began painting about ten years ago, studying at the Chase School in New York. 
Hayden Ffoulkes, who had such an interesting little show in New York last winter, is none 
other than she, and that exhibition was her initial, independent public appearance. She is 
a student of music, and has a splendid soprano voice, which bids fair to bring her additional 
fame. Add to these activities her posing for Mr. Sarka, whose favorite model she is, and 


you can see that she is a very busy lady indeed. 








Models and Artists Series 


OROTHY JEANNE MULKAY: Two years in an art school made it perfectly clear to 

Jeanne that she would be a far better model than an artist. There never was much ado 
over her efforts at art; but as to posing—well, it began when she was chosen to be a maid of 
honor to Queen Titania in an Asbury Park baby pageant. Certainly a very good, a very early 
start. And hadn't she tremendously improved her charms through enthusiastic swimming and 
diving, and most ardent riding of ponies? Yes indeed! One day Mr. Koerner needed a model 
for the principal part in a story by Mary Roberts Rinehart, and Miss Mulkay was that very 
girl. Now who would not admit the advantage of a moderate study of art? 





Photo by 
White Studio 
New York 


W x. D. KOERNER: 


Everything that had been 
told him, all that had been 
shown him on the subject of 
art, William had absorbed, 
when his teacher in the high 
school of his hone town, 
Clinton, Iowa, told him: “Go 
East, young man.” “East!” 
That meant Chicago, with 
its illustrated newspapers, 
and in a few days young 
Koerner began the great ad- 
venture as an illustrator in 
the Chicago Tribune art de 
partment. Until his advent 
there had never been a mem- 
ber on that staff who had to 
be told when the day’s work 
was ended; this new recruit 
almost had to be shooed from 
the place. Hisindustry 
brought results. Obtaining 
through The Red Book Mag- 
azine his initiation in maga- 
zine illustrating, he found that 
a field more to his liking, and 
again went East, eventually 
settling in Asbury Park. The 
open country, the farm, the 
West are his favorite subjects 
—a heritage of his Clinton 
environmeat, where many 
knew and still told of frontier 
days. Qne has to play some 
time? Ofcourse, but Koerner 
plays all the time—for work 
is to him just play. 











To New 


havers 
—and old: 





Make this 10-day test before you decide you’ve found 
the ultimate in a shaving cream that suits your face 








GENTLEMEN: 

When we decided to go into the making of a shaving cream 
we were told that men were fickle—that they changed shaving 
creams as easily as they changed their shoes. 

But this we believe is wrong. For in the few years this new 
shaving cream has been sold, we find there is a peculiar loyalty 
to it. We find the younger generation is “going Palmolive” 
when it comes to shaving. 

And we know for fact that 85% of those who take our 
10-day test, remain wedded to it. 

If you do not know Palmolive Shaving Cream, why not 
send the coupon now and give us a chance to win you? You'll 
thank us when you know the joy it brings. And the burden 
lies entirely with us to prove our claims. 


We first asked 1000 men 


We sought, first, the shortcomings of other shaving meth- 
ods before we even started to create Palmolive Shaving 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc — especially for men. Doesn't show. Leaves the 
skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the 
sample we are sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. There 
are new delights here for every man. Clip the coupon now. 


3 5 With the new a 
C unbreakable Bakelite top 


Cream. 1000 men’s views were asked, their answers analyzed. 

Then our 65-year-old laboratory put its most skilful men on 
the problem to exceed these expectations, Time after time they 
failed in one way or another—129 times in all. Then we won. 


These 5 exclusive new features 


- Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

. Softens the beard in one minute. 

. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes on the face. 
Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
Fine after-effects due to palm and olive oil content. 


Now make the trial, please 


No doubt your present shaving preparation suits you, yet 
there may be a better way. We've tried to find one for you, 
and will thank you to give it a test. Just send the coupon 
now, before you forget. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR-—Broadcast every Wednesday night 
—from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., eastern time; 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., central time— ¢ 
over station WEAF and 32 stations associated with ‘The National Broad- 
casting Company. 


10 SHAVES FREE 
and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to Dept. B-1534, 

Palmolive, 3702 Iron St., Chicago, Ill. 

Residents of Wisconsin should address Palmolive, Milwaukee, 
jis. 

















(Please print your name and address) 
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Heroes 


By BRUCE BARTON 


HERE is a tendency in modern 
biography which threatens to 
rid the world of heroes. 

A talented writer has recently pub- 
lished the life of one of the outstand- 
ing figures of the Civil War period. 
It makes a gallant show of being sci- 
entific. The author would have us 
understand that he is in awe of noth- 
ing; that no matter how large or lasting 
a reputation may be, it cannot fool him. 

So we are informed that this great 
man’s opinions all came to him from 
other people; that he was always super- 
ficial and often inconsistent. Half the 
book is devoted to discussing whether 
he was true to his wife. 

One can read the whole volume 
without getting any real idea of how 
or why it was that this man, in spite 
of all his human failings, held an out- 
standing position in our affairs for 
nearly fifty years and, dying, was 
mourned by millions. 

This sort of biography is not new. 
Carlyle speaks of it. 

“I am well aware that in these days 
hero-worship professes to have gone 
out and finally ceased Show our 
critics a great man, a Luther for ex- 
ample, they begin to what they call 
‘account’ for him; not to worship him, 
but take dimensions of him—and bring 
him out to be a little kind of man. 
Time did everything, he nothing—but 
what the little critic could have done 


too. This seems to me but melancholy 

No sadder proof can be 
given by a man of his own littleness 
than this disbelief in great men.” 


The truth is, of course, that the gréat, 
whatever their shortcomings, are not 
accidents. They achieved because of 
qualities which we can well afford to 
study and emulate. 


“The life of an individual is some- 
times of more value to humanity than 
the prowess or success of a whole 
nation,” said William Lyon Phelps. 
“It is quite clear today that in the 
Crimean War the preservation of a 
young Russian offcer named Leo 
Tolstoi was of greater consequence to 
the world than the triumph of either 
side in the struggle.” 

We need all the historical truth that 
can be brought to light, but there is 
such a thing as looking so closely at 
the molehills that you fail to see the 
mountain. And reverence is an even 
greater need in the modern world than 
more petty historical facts. 

Let us teach our children that self- 
sacrifice and struggle and loyalty to an 
ideal are eternally significant. 

And that the important thing about 
a great man is, not that he had a boil 
on the end of his nose, or may in an 
unguarded moment have kissed some 
woman other than his wife, but that 
he was a great man. 
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Best known of the Whitman assortments, 
the Sampler illustrates the reason for the suc- 
cess of all the products of Whitman's. 


It is not enough to make candies with the 
finest skill and of finest materials. 


They must be so handled, distributed and 
sold as to reach the homes of candy lovers 
everywhere fresh and in perfect condition. 


Whitman’s have combined quality and ser- 
vice. Over a long term of years they have 
patiently built up a system of distribution 





direct to every store that sells Whitman’s. 


This is your assurance of fresh candy when 
you buy Whitman’s. Every package is guar- 
anteed. Candy lovers have learned that the 
Sampler bought in Miami or Los Angeles is as 
perfect as that bought in New York or in 
Chicago. 

Quality plus Service have made the Sampler 
a standard by which candies are measured. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia 
New York Chicago San Francisco ©S.F.W.&Son, Inc. 
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REELY was lost in the Arctic. 
There was no radio to report him. 
No airplane existed to fly to his relief. 
Lieutenant A. W. Greely, of the 
United States Army, with a party of twenty-four officers and men, 
had been taken to Lady Franklin Bay, Grinnell Land, by the Arctic 
ship Proteus in the summer of 1881 and left there to make mag- 
netic and weather observations. The expedition also pushed ex- 
ploration vigorously, Lieutenant Lockwood and twelve men of 
the party making a sledge journey which attained the “farthest 
north” of the time. 
The Proteus was to return in the summer of 1882, but it failed 
to appear; so the expedition extended exploration another year. 
The summer of 1883 came and passed, and no Proteus or other 
relief. No word at all from the “world.” On the 9th of August 
Greely, his party intact but short of supplies, began his retreat. 
Late in October they reached the barren Arctic Cape Sabin on 
Kane Basin and near by found a record of Lieutenant Garlington, 
who had been charged with their relief, reporting that the Proteus 





had been lost that summer. The relief party had retreated, prom- 
ising “everything within power of man” to bring help to Greely. 
Thereupon the expedition built a hut to winter at Cape Sabin 
and sent out hunters in the hope of finding game, but the season 
proved to be one in which the Arctic animals had abandoned that 
oast. Starvation soon set in. 
It was impossible, in that day, to send out word either of their 
position or of their plight; but the nation knew that the Proteus 





“FARTHEST NORTH!” 


Illustration by David Hendrickson 




















twice had failed to reach the party and 
now was crushed in the ice and sunk. 
Relief—relief long overdue—must be 
sent to Greely. In December, Presi- 
dent Arthur convened a.board to plan action; and in February at 
last the Government assigned the Arctic ships Thetis and Bear, 
together with the Alert (which was heartily lent by the British 
Government) to Commander Winfield Scott Schley “to find or 
ascertain the fate of Lieutenant Greely and his comrades.” 

On June 22nd, 1884—after fighting the ice ceaselessly—the 
Thetis and the Bear penetrated to Kane Basin. Searching parties 
scattered over the ice. At last, a record of Greely! 

It bore the date, “Sunday, October 21st, 1883”—the last visit 
made to that cairn by the Greely party. Eight months before! 
They were then at Cape Sabin and had left forty days’ rations! 

The general call of three long whistle-blasts recalled all search- 
ing parties and they pushed on to Cape Sabin. 

On a little rocky rise stood a single tottering man weakly wav- 
ing a signal flag—Sergeant Long, the strongest of the survivors, 
who had heard in the gale the ship’s whistle. The rescuers rushed 
to him, and he led them to Lieutenant Greely and five comrades 
in a tent blown down over them as they lay in their sleeping-bags. 
They had become helpless to raise it again. Eighteen had per- 
ished by accident, exposure or starvation. Schley had reached the 
rest barely in time. Two moré days would have finished the seven, 
starving, but maintaining thejr morale and military organization to 
the last. 
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Illustrated by William Meade Prince 


N ANY a time Richie Bennett had been told to go soak his head 
—and now he was.soaking it. Experience had taught Richie 
that bandoline does a more thorough job when hair has been well 
marinated, and on this particular occasion he was after a thorough 
job. He whipped the bandoline with ferocious speed through his 
black hair. The hair promptly stiffened and stood on end. Richie 
reached into the medicine-chest for his comb. Ah, this was the 
most important step of all. His hair made an obstinate little slush- 
ing sound as it fell before the comb. One lock of hair rebelled, 
and more bandoline and water were needed, but in the end all was 
as Richie desired. His hair was as flat and unyielding as Fordham 
Road expected it to be. Now for a few drops of brilliantine. 

He had to go to his mother’s room for that. Oh, of course he 
did have some of his own—but hers was better; it cost two dollars. 
He strode purposefully toward the bedroom. He wished he had 
a room; it was the devil—sleeping on the davenport! Still, Mom 
was pretty decent about most things, and three rooms was enough 
for the two of them. Often he wished, though, that the kitchen 
was another bedroom. 

H-m-m—she hadn’t made her bed this morning. Must have been 
in a rush getting to the store. Well, if she wouldn’t lie awake 
reading mysteries till dawn, she wouldn’t oversleep. He walked 
to the vanity table and grasped the brilliantine bottle firmly. He 
poured some of it into his palm and rushed it swiftly over his hair. 
Ah, what an effect, so black and gleaming! Richie moved the two 
narrow mirrors of the vanity so that he could get a complete view 
of this glittering beauty. Ah! 

What was this? New perfume? 
from his pocket. Yes, it was new perfume. 
nice. Mom oughtn’t to buy such heavy perfume. 
the type for a man’s handkerchief. 

Out in the hall was Richie’s bureau. He went to it and found a 
shirt. He’d wear one with collar attached, he thought. The blue 
one. Which tie? The dark blue or the gray one? He laid each 
speculatively on the chest of the chosen shirt. The dark blue one 
was the winner. He returned to his mother’s room. He needed 
the mirror for the proper arranging of his tie. Now that that was 
done a fellow could sing or whistle if he wanted to. Up to the 
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Richie’s handkerchief leaped 
A little heavy but 
It wasn’t just 








Richie wriggled his 
finger at her, but she 
seemed too dumb to 
know that Richie 
Bennett wanted her; 
she kept on walking. 


final patting of the tie, however, a serious and thoughtful mien ia 
essential. 

Richie preferred singing to whistling. 
pressed his mood. 


The lyric was what ex4 ~ O 

urdays 
ht to I 
He took 
slamn 
out uf 


The song died on his lips. He had just remembered that per ad. 
haps his shoes needed polishing. He bent over a trifle and gavé te foun 
them a quick look. No, they were all right. His coat, now. Andeted a « 
his hat. That would require the mirror again. There was a certaimf'Y good 
angle which, if found, was a knockout. That was it—there! Richig®!y a d 
never reached this moment in his toilet that he didn’t thank Go@"* W@! 
that he wasn’t conceited. If he were, he reasoned, there was cerq UD8 | 
tainly enough about himself to admire. Nice clear dark sking@"S¢ © 
warm brown eyes, and lots of girls had said that his smile wa his ele 
really irresistible. Richie couldn’t believe that. He smiled at the ht, eag 
mirror, just out of curiosity The girls were right again§2¢!lo, 1 

The topcoat—tan and extremely smart. Richie buckled it ig ®' 0ne 


I got a big date with a little girl 
Do-do-do-do-do-do-do-do-da! 
I'll pay a big price for a little stone— 














V ita Delmar, author of the famous 
success “Bad Girl,” has become a literary 
sensation through her genius for ac- 
quainting you with certain signifi- 
cant Americans of the model of 1928. 





tightly at his waist. Now he was ready 

to go anywhere. He walked to the 

kitchen. Mom had left a dollar bill 

# under the coffee-canister. That was one 

thing that Richie hated about Saturday 

nights. Mom wouldn’t fix dinner at 

me. Other nights she let the girls take care of the store, but 

urdays she stayed too. She didn’t seem to realize that a fellow 
ht to have home cooking. Oh, well... .. 

e took one last look around the living-room, felt for his keys 

slammed the door upon the apartment. He ran down the steps 

out upon the Morris Avenue dusk. He turned toward Fordham 


lien wag 


vhat ex 


hat perp’ a briskly 

nd gav@le found now that he was hungry. He walked more bris ly and 
w. An@eted a delicatessen store on the corner: Uptown New York has 
. certaite’Y 00d restaurants, but Richie ignored them. After all, a dollar 


. Richia™ly a dollar—and a fellow has to have a pack of cigarettes. 

unk God 2¢ Waiter came and watched Richie helpfully as Richie took off 
was cerg Dung up his coat. He had arrived too late, however, to see 
rk skinf@™ge come over Richie. It had happened on the very doorstep 
nile ws his elegant delicatessen shop. Richie had changed from a 
d at that. eager-looking young man to a bored, supercilious one. _ 
Hello, Ben,” he said with kind condescension as he seated him- 


again 
Py at one of the tables. 


led it i 












Ben was not to be 
; taken in so easily. 
he “What’s it going to be?” 


he asked. 

Richie shrugged 1 i s t - 
lessly. He looked an- 
noyed. He gazed heart- 
brokenly at the menu 
card. 

“Oh, I guess bologna 
and eggs,” he moaned. 
“See that they’re fried 
good,” he added; “and 
coffee.” 

Ben disappeared. It 
occurred to Richie that 
perhaps the cashier did 
not know that he was 
displeased with the place. 
He turned his chair a bit 
so that she could see his 
handsome but unhappy 
countenance. “I’m ac- 
customed to the Ritz-Carlton,” his expression said. 

“Gee,” thought the cashier, “there’s another one of them bozos; 
the woods is full of them. Fordham sheiks with a quarter in their 
pockets! God gave them sex appeal, and took all else away.” 

With the bologna and eggs consumed, a cigarette on his lips and 
forty cents still jingling in his trousers, Richie felt once more the 
man of the world. He airily tossed all remembrance of the deli- 
catessen store from his mind and stepped joyously down Fordham 
Road. He consulted his wrist-watch. There were a few minutes 
to spare, so he decided to look in on Mom. 

She was busy, he observed, as he entered the double-windowed 
millinery shop. She was trying to sell a black felt hat to a 
girl who wanted a blue velvet one. Richie smiled a little. Mom 
was great! Sure enough, the dame was taking the black felt 
Richie gazed approvingly about the shop. Mom had certainly 
made a go of it, even though Uncle Harry had thought she was 
crazy to put all Pop’s insurance into a hat business. 

He saw that she did not put the five dollars which the customer 
had given her in the cash register. She came to him holding it in 
her hand. She held it lightly as though she had no definite plans 
for that bill. 

“Hello, son,” she said. 

pate” 

They stood looking at each other for a moment, Madame 
Helene and her son. Madame’s hair was bleached a rather brazen 
yellow. She had a plump, pleasingly curved figure, well-corseted, 
thoughtfully gowned. Her make-up was bright, but placed with a 
regard for plausibility. She smiled encouragingly at Richie. 

“Did you eat?” she asked. 
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“Yeah, at the delicatessen.” 
“What did you do all day?” 

“Oh, I read, and got myself something to eat 
around one o'clock, and fooled around.” 

“You didn’t go downtown?” 

“No. Don’t worry, Mom, I'll get a job. ' Say, -if 
you're tired of helping me while I’m out of work, I 
can fix that. I'll just pick myself up and you'll never 
hear of me again. Just tell me when you think 
you're being imposed upon. I can fix that.” 

“Oh, Richie, now don’t talk that way. You know 
I don’t mind the few dollars it costs me to have you 
around—but you ought to be working. I let you leave 
high-school because you wanted to work—and you 
only kept the job three weeks, and you’ve been look- 
ing for another one ever since. If I’d known it would 
be like that, I’d have made you stay in school. You'd 
be in your second college year now if you’d done like 
I wanted.” 

“Yeah, that would be great, wouldn’t it?” Richie 
asked, scornfully. “I’ve tried to get a job, and I'll 
try again as soon as I feel there’s a chance—but don’t 
forget, just tell me when you think I’m a burden. 
The world’s a big place and I can go far.” 

Madame Helene laughed a bit uncertainly. 
“You're a funny little boy,” she said. 

“Yeah?” 

“But we get along all right, don’t we? 

She handed him the five-dollar bill. 
pocketed it. 

“Thanks,” he said. “Guess I’ll take a little walk.” 

“Don’t stay out too late, Richie. You still have 
that cough. I wish you wouldn’t smoke so many 
cigarettes. It’s going to rain, too, and you'll catch 
another cold.” 

“Aw, forget it,” said Richie. 

He left the shop. He crossed Fordham Road diag- 
onally and took up a station outside a big motion 
picture theater. There were people passing in and 
out of the lobby. Young girls with flaming scarfs of 
red and orange and provocative lips eyed Richie in- 
vitingly. He looked as if he’d be sociable and a good 
dancer besides. He let them see that he was con- 
scious of their interested regard; the squelching of 
them this way was far more bitter. A total ignoring 
of the brazen flappers would cause them to believe 
that he had had the misfortune to miss them. 

He waited, looking now and again at his wrist. It 
was nearly time. She always passed this way around 
seven o’clock. At least she had every night since he 
had begun to notice her. He smiled reminiscently, 
thinking of that night two weeks ago when first he 
had seen her. It had been raining and she hadn’t 
had an umbrella. He always enjoyed watching girls 
run through a heavy rain. They looked so silly and 
made a fellow laugh. She hadn’t run through—she 
had walked an even, unexcited pace, turning her face 
up to the rain like a thirsty flower. He had read that 
phrase in a story and had thought of it when he saw 
her. Her face was something like a flower’s too: 
bright and pretty. She hadn’t been afraid of the rain. 
It gave him sort of a kick to remember that she 
had been unhurried, unfrightened. He had watched her from 
his vantage-point under the theater marquee. 

“Hey, baby, you'll get your pretty dress all wet,’ he had 
called. 

“All right. Wait a minute; I'll take it off and carry it under 
my arm.” She had smiled a little as she answered him. Since 
that night she always smiled as she passed him and said hello. 
That was all right—but she always passed him, never stopped 
for a few sociable words. He was determined that tonight she 
would stop. He guessed that she didn’t know that half the 
flappers in Fordham would give their eyebrow-pencils to have 
Richie Bennett for a boy friend. 

There she was coming now. Richie pushed a small, mild- 
looking fellow out of the way so that she would get an unob- 
structed view of his handsomeness. She was still across the 
street from him. He had another chance to regard her slim, 
silken ankles and the attractive curve just where her skirt began 
to put in an appearance. Her face with its dark blue eyes and 
their long lashes held his attention. Gosh, she had sweet-look- 


Here.” 
Richie 


ing lips; and there wasn’t another girl in the world whose hair 
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Together Richie and Mack stuffe* the unconscious 


lay so soft and smooth against her cheeks. It was golden hair, 
but not like Mom’s. Mom was all right, of course, but there 
was something different about this girl’s hair. 

She was just a yard away from him now. She smiled and 
murmured a faint, “Hello.” Richie wriggled his index finger at 
her, but she seemed to be too dumb to know that Richie Bennett 
wanted her. -She laughed and kept walking. 

Well, there was nothing to do, he supposed, but walk over 
to her. He did. 

“Didn’t you see me motion to you?” he asked. 

“Sure.” 

“Why didn’t you stop?” 

“Say, brother, if I stopped for every fellow who motioned for 
me, I’d never get home.” 


“Well, you don’t have to stop for every fellow—but you could 


have for me.” 

“Who are you?” 

He took off his hat and bowed elaborately. 
—at your service,” he said. 

She touched his hair with an experimental finger. 


“Richie Bennett 


“What 
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man into the back seat of the car. 


you got in your brain that you keep it in a cast-iron safe?” she 


asked. “Is ‘Save the surface and you save all’ your motto?” 

“Not exactly, but men like to look neat.” 

“And the idea has spread till it’s become popular with little boys?” 

Richie smiled sardonically. “You’d be surprised if you knew 
how old I was,” he said, lighting a cigarette significantly. 

“You're big for your age, I suppose. Well, beautiful, what 
did you want me for when you motioned so kindly?” 

“T wanted to know if you wouldn't like to dance a little with 
God’s gift to Fordham.” 

“Sorry; it can’t be done.” 

“Why not?” 

“My mother don’t like me to go out with strange young men; 
and really, Richie, you’re awfully strange.” She laughed a little. 

“Couldn’t you introduce me and let me tell her that I'd get 
you home safe?” 

“She wouldn’t believe it. 
a weak, trusting maid.” 

“You’re your own boss. You're past eighteen, aren’t you? And 
you go to work, don’t you?” 


You’re too handsome, and I’m such 


“City Island, Mack, for God's sake!” said Richie. 


“Yes, I go to work and I’m past eighteen.” She looked thought- 
ful. “Ill be nineteen soon,” she said. 

A silence fell between them. Richie eyed her clothes. Hat a 
little shabby. Maybe Mom would do something about that. Blue 
serge suit—old, but there was a damned snappy look about it. She 
wore a crisp little checked gingham vest with the suit. There was 
something fresh and virginal-looking about those blue and white 
checks. To Richie the vest suggested aprons and he decided that 
she’d have to quit wearing that vest if she was going-to be his 
girl. 

“Well, what do you say? How about a little dance and a feed 
afterwards up in a Chinese joint?” 

“Oh, don’t dazzle me with temptations, Richard. 

“Another guy?” 

“Three of them,” she said. 

“You're full of bunk. What do you want to kid me for?” 

“For a minute or two. Then I have to go in.” 

She began walking up Valentine Avenue. He walked at her 
side. ‘ 

“Say, come on with me tonight, huh? (Continued on page 96) 
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I can’t go.” 
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HERE is the great novel 
of this moment in Amer- 
ica—the story of a girl de- 
voted to simple ideals who 
falls in love with a boy 
whose father has multimil- 
lions—of a girl with noth- 
ing but beauty and char- 
acter marrying a boy with 
“everything.” Sophie Kerr 
splendidly represents the 
tragedy of wealth today. 
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Illustrated by R. F. James 


The Story So Far: 


“\ A ONEY!” warned Lucia’s mother. “Money buys a great deal 
for the body, a few things for the mind, but nothing, noth- 
ing at all for the heart and soul!” 

Lucia Thayer is the daughter of a professor in a plain-living little 
university town which has clung to high ideals. Lucia is longing 
for an outlet into a larger world; and at the costume ball given by 
the Carpenters, the town’s rich people, she meets a gay, attractive 
boy from New York. 

He is Alden Osgood, whose sister Zoé was a classmate of Alma 
Carpenter’s at a fashionable finishing-school. Alden and Zoé have 
come up for the party. Lucia greatly attracts Alden and she 
likes him; an affair instantly starts between them—and then she 
learns that he is the son of the great Quincy D. Osgood, multi- 
millionaire and financial power. 

For a moment she is awed; then she refuses to be awed by mere 
money. Alden is really interested in her and she in him; but she 
fears and at the same time is fascinated by the power of his 
money. 

He has so much that he can lavish anything upon her and 
unthinkingly indulge in any extravagance. He sweeps away her 
fears in a whirlwind courtship which scandalizes the little college 
town and leads to gloomy predictions. But Lucia laughs and 
loves—and is happy. 

She promises to marry Alden, much to the consternation of her 
parents, who can know better the terms of inevitable battle be- 
tween Lucia’s ideals and money. Light-heartedly, and very much 
in love, Alden and Lucia swear they will be happy forever; and 
the wonder day of the wedding draws near. (The story continues 
in detail: ) 


Loc“ was walking in a dream. A part of her went to her 

classes, toiled through her examinations—and passed much 
better than she had hoped—appeared at the conventional func- 
tions of Commencement Week, and closed successfully her year’s 
work at Miss Tolliver’s; but the Lucia who did all this was a 


marionette, animated frora without and not from within. The 
real Lucia lived high and apart, withdrawn to a far realm where 
Alden Osgood’s image ruled. This was a Lucia like no Lucia who 
had ever been, a Lucia sensitive, silent, almost dull save for the 
soft fire that burnt in her eyes. 

There were moments, however, when she came out of her dream 
with a snap: once, when Alma Carpenter came to see her—Alma, 
trying to be generous, trying to seem not to-care, but with claws 
under her sweetness. 

“You've got to ask me to the wedding, Lucia, because I’m re- 
sponsible for your meeting him. If it hadn’t been for my party 
you'd never have seen him.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Lucia; “but we’re going to be married at 
home, the simplest that ever was. Nobody but Alden’s family 
and mine.” 

“Oh, his mother’s coming—and Lady Trevor?” Alma felt sure 
they weren’t. 

“His mother—but not Irene. We'll see her and Trevor in 
England.” 

“Aren’t you fearfully excited, though? It'll be an enormous 
change for you.” 

“You mean because we’re poor and they're so rich?” asked 
Lucia, sweetly. “But I’ve heard there’s nothing so easy as to 
learn to spend money. And I do trust, Alma dear, that you'll 
grant me the instincts of a lady! I'll soon learn what to do with 
the gold forks and the right way to speak to butlers.” 

Alma flushed, and prepared to scratch deeper. “I suppose 
Alden’s told you all about Kathleen Trumbull.” 

“Dotted the i’s and crossed the ?¢’s; but in confidence, so I 
can’t pass it on.” 

“T understand his mother was frightfully annoyed when they 
didn’t hit it off, and that was why I wondered if she’d come to 
the wedding.” 

“T see. That was thoughtful of you.” Lucia was suddenly 
ashamed of herself. “Oh, Alma,” she said, “I do owe you a lot 
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for asking Alden to your party. I’m very happy. He’s—he’s so 
dear to me. Nothing else matters, does it? I don’t think so. 
Everyone seems to think I’m fortunate because Alden has so 
much money, but that’s the least of it, truly it is. Marriage and 
a million isn’t necessarily a guarantee of perfect bliss. Wish me 
joy on something besides a gold basis——wont you?—for I am 
grateful to you, even if I can’t invite you to my wedding.” 

“You're a very strange girl, Lucia. You say the oddest things. 
I do wish you joy, of course I do.” And she kissed Lucia good- 
by, which attention Lucia took to indicate that her malice was 
lightened and her envy somewhat evaporated. | 

“But who, who, who,” thought Lucia, after she had gone, “is 
this Kathleen Trumbull? Some girl his mother wanted him to 
marry evidently. And he hasn’t said a word. But why should 
he? I haven’t told him about every soppy boy who’s liked me, 
and I’m not going to—unless it’s years from now and they’re 
famous. Outside people don’t matter, now, or any time.” 

But Alden was coming to spend with her the next Saturday 
and Sunday—and on the Saturday after that they were to be 
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The wine put some 
of its own gay life 
into the company: 
Quincy Osgood’s 
steeliness seemed less 
metallic, and Rhoda 
Osgood smiled at 
James Thayer and 
decided that the girl's 
father was really a 
possible man. 
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married, and in spite of the fact 
that outside people do not mat- 
ter, almost her first word to him 
was a question about Kathleen 
Trumbull. 

He looked a little blank. 
“How'd you hear about Kath- 
leen?” he asked. 

“Never answer a question 
with a question unless you have 
\. something to conceal. Some one 

. told me your mother wanted you 

to marry her.” 

“Well, darling girl, she did. And I liked Kathleen—she’s a 
corker, really —but when it came to marrying, I jibbed.” 

“Was Kathleen willing?” 

“Angel, I didn’t inquire.” 

“Then she was. Who is she, Alden? What’s she like?” 

“T’ve known her ever since we were kids, and she’s a good 
sort. She’s tall, and has black shiny hair, and she’s got her nerve 
with her; she'll ride anything, or take on anybody at all at any 
sort of game. She’s good at games. Yes, Kathleen’s a very slick 
girl, if you like that kind.” 

“T’m glad you didn’t like that kind, Alden, though I don’t know 
why you like me. I’m not exactly like the sort of girl you ex- 
pected to marry, am-I?” 

“No, you're not. But I never sat down and made a diagram, 
you know, or drew up a set of rules. The truth is, Lucia, when 
I saw you, we—well—we just clicked, didn’t we?—even if you were 
very sniffy to me and put me in my place.” He looked at her 
with helpless open affection. “Darling girl, don’t let’s waste time 
talking about Kathleen and such! Think, a week from today—” 
37 
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“Yes, but Alden, one thing: You never were in love with her— 
you weren’t engaged or about-to-be-engaged, were you? I don’t 
ask because it makes any difference, but because I ought to 
know. I don’t want people to spring ex-fiancées on me when I've 
never heard of them. You understand?” 

“I wasn’t engaged to her, or about-to-be-engaged, except in 
Mother’s mind. She hounded me about it a lot. And 
Kathleen knew Mother was keen on it. But I never 
said a word to Kathleen that couldn’t be put on a sand- 
wich-board and trotted up and down Broadway. There, 
that’s all. You might kiss me.” 

“Yes, that’s all. Here’s your kissing. Alden, you’re 
a lamb.” 

Kathleen faded into nothingness. There was no 
reality but just the two of them, together. They went 
on talking desultorily, content for the most part to be 
together, to feel each other’s nearness, each other’s 
tenderness. 

“Zoé sent you a message. She says, if there’s any 
shopping you’d like her to do, give me the list and 
she'll have the things at the boat when we sail.” 

“That’s sweet of her, but I don’t need anything. 
Alden, I do hope I don’t get seasick.” 

“You wont. I never do. Sometimes if it’s awfully 
rough my head aches a little, and I feel logy, but that’s 
all. If you're afraid of being seasick, I might have a 
couple of cylinders of oxygen sent to our suite. That’s 
the best, everyone says. Oh, Zoé asked me something 
else. She said would you bring your own maid, or 
would you like her to engage one?” 

“Zoé’s got delusions of grandeur. What on earth 
would I do with a maid?” 

“You do whatever you like, love—but I know Zoé 
and Mother never step foot on a boat without their 
maids. Look after their clothes, and manicure ‘em, 
and so forth. But Zoé said—” He paused and looked 
confused. 

“What did Zoé say?” 

“She said, in case you didn’t want to take one, I 
could engage a special stewardess to look after you. 
And T’ll have my man, anyway—he can do lots of 
things. He’s a good scout, Hap is.” 

Lucia wanted to laugh. She had an instant’s vision 
of herself and Alden, attended by two bowing, personal 
servitors. “I'll have to get used to it,” she thought. 
“He’s just as accustomed to having a valet, as I’m not 
accustomed to having a maid. I'll never have to hunt 
his dress ties, as Mother does for Father.” 

Alden went on: “Let’s go down to the Inn sometime 
today or tomorrow, and see what they can do for us 
next week-end. There’ll be Dad and Mother and Zoé— 
and Cousin Caroline Whitaker, and me: that’s five 
rooms—” 

“And your mother’s and Zoé’s maids, and your 
Cousin Caroline’s, and your father’s valet, and yours— 
that’s five more,” said Lucia, naughtily. 

Alden did not see that she was teasing. ‘“Hap’ll do 
for Dad and me, and maybe Mother’s maid will do 
for Zoé, too; and I don’t believe Cousin Caroline will 
bring one. She’s all for the simple life, Cousin Caro- 
line. She’s a shout, honestly. But she’s always been 
crazy about me, and she wants to come, and she’s the 
only relative at hand. Uncle Peter’s taking a cure in 
Germany, and the rest don’t count. Say, Lucia, I for- 
got the chauffeurs. There'll only be two, though. I'll 
drive my own car, the one we’re hopping off in.” 

“Five people, with two maids, two chauffeurs and 
one valet. My dearest Alden, the Inn is going to rock 
and reel with excitement.” 

“They wont have much time to rock and reel, for 
we'll get here the night before and as soon as the 
racket’s over, we'll leave. You and I together, sweet- 
ness—I don’t care what becomes of the rest of them.” 

“Neither do I!” averred Lucia, with flashing, reckless gayety. 

But when Alden’s visit was over, and Lucia reported to her 
mother the cavalcade of Osgoods and attendants who were com- 
ing to the wedding, Annie Thayer turned curiously apprehensive. 

“I’ve said nothing,” she cried, “of the way I feel about your 
marrying Alden Osgood, except to your father. But this is ab- 
surd! Are they so helpless, no hands, no eyes, that they must be 
waited on like so many babies? Lucia, life shouldn’t be like that. 
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It’s only half a life. It’s abnormal, it’s antisocial, to have servants 
to dress you and bathe you and get out your clothes and comb 
your hair. I’m afraid for you, Lucia—yes, I’m afraid!” 

She caught Lucia to her as if she had been a child. ‘You've 
got a brain, Lucia, you've got the makings of a rare human being. 
I don’t want you to atrophy, and harden, and grow all lopsided 





“Don't hold me like that,” Lucia said, “It reminds me of a student 


from too much luxury and too little work. Your father says you 
wont; he believes in you. I believe in you, too, but I know how 
difficult it’s going to be for you. He doesn’t understand how a 
lovely young thing like you might long for frocks and jewels and 
ease and a perpetual good time. They’re all very nice to have, 
dear, but they don’t mean much when you come against reality. 
Oh, I’m afraid for you.” 

It was such an unusual outburst that at first Lucia could only 
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By Sophie Kerr 


listen, and wonder. “Mother,” she said, after a little, “you don’t 
think I’m marrying Alden for his money? Not you, too? Nor 
Father? I know all the university crowd does—but you don't. 
Say you don’t.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Annie Thayer, “and I’m all worked up about 
nothing, I dare say. Only—it’s so much. And you're so young, 
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at home, who was called Grabby Gus; he always pawed his partners.” 


Lucia, and you’ve had so little. Even your trpusseau—it’s seemed 
so grand and expensive to us, and I dare say the Osgoods will think 
it’s nothing but rags. But your father took all the money he’d 
been saving for the trip to Italy—” 

“Oh, Mother—was that where it came from? 
tell me? I'd have done with half—with a tenth! 
ten married in any old thing! What do I care?” 

“Your father wouldn’t let me tell you. He'll be angry that 


Why didn’t you 
I'd have got- 
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I've done it now. But Lucia, I wasn’t going to let you marry 
and have nothing. I don’t want your husband to buy clothes for 
you the very first thing; I want my child to meet those Osgoods 
as an equal in every way. You're their equal in brains and char- 
acter; and you're infinitely better born, I can tell you that.” 

They were interrupted and the conversation was not taken up 
again. But Lucia went to her father’s study. 
“Pretend I’m a freshman,” she said. “I want 
advice.” 

“I don’t usually ask freshmen to sit on 
my knees,” said James Thayer, “but in this 
case— Now, what’s on your mind?” 

She told him what her mother had said, 
leaning her fresh cheek against his lean and 
grizzled one. “It’s mixed me up,” she ended. 
“Mother says she’s afraid and she makes me 
afraid, too. I don’t want to be afraid.” 

“Your mother and I love you so much, 
daughter, that we see clouds and obstacles in 
our imagination. We’re like all parents—we 
want to keep every hurt and harm and 
trouble and worry away from our children, 
which is perfectly natural and perfectly 
foolish. When you have children of your 
own, you'll understand this. Don’t you be 
afraid. Fear is the most useless of emotions, 
as useless and unconstructive as jealousy. 
Now, about this money—I think you'll find 
it gorgeous. Money’s fine—so long as you 
know you can get along without it, or earn 
it yourself, if you need to. Don’t be prig- 
gish and puritan about it, child. As all my 
freshmen say, ‘Be yourself’—and everything 
will be all right.” 

“You old sweetie-pie!” cried Lucia, hug- 
ging him and kissing the top of his head. 
“You get ten for being the only and original 
cheerer-up to downcast brides! If I’m any 
good at all, it’s your and Mother’s fault.” 

“T recognize in these words a more authen- 
tic expression of your nature,” said James 
Thayer, “though the modesty is unusual 
Lucia, I’m going to miss you like the deuce! 
You’ve got to come home after your honey- 
moon trip, and talk to me. I want to hear 
how London and Paris look since the war—” 

“Yes, and you and Mother’ll come to New 
York to see me, and we'll go to the opera 
and symphony concerts and all the other 
music things you love.” 

“In my old dress-suit?” 

“In your bathrobe, if you like.” 

And Lucia ran off, once more at balance 
with the world. She did not see James Thay- 
er’s head drop heavily on his two hands 


Chapter Nine 
‘THE ceremony being over, the wedding 

company sat in the Thayer dining-room 
and awaited the serving of the wedding 
luncheon. The table was spread with the 
finest of old Thayer damask, and all the 
old Thayer silver was in evidence. Lucia, 
flushed and starry-eyed, sat beside Alden, 
who was pale and unusually quiet and seri- 
ous, and clutched his bride’s hand beneath 
the table. Arthur Thayer had been an- 
nexed by Zoé, who chattered to him cease- 
lessly, and Jimba glowered uncomfortably 
from a place by Cousin Caroline, and wished 
that Luce hadn’t been such a nut as to re- 
quire her brothers’ presence at such a fool stunt as this. Osgood 
pére and Osgood mére alternated with the elder Thayers. The 
minister, benign old Mr. Denniston, had been unable to stay for the 
luncheon,—he was due to officiate at another wedding,—and so he 
had kissed Lucia, and shaken hands with Alden, and left. 

The two fathers were the most at ease, the two mothers the 
most awkward. Annie Thayer was conscious of every appraising . 
glance Rhoda Osgood cast about her. She was aware that Rhoda 
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Osgood had divined 
the homemade quality 
of the rug and chair 
cushions, and that 
she could have told 
to a penny the. cost 
of Lucia’s gown, and 
hers—Annie’s. There 
was something in the 
quality of Rhoda Os- 
good’s eyes that 
meant knowledge of 
values. Annie Thayer 
resented it bitterly. 
She resented every- 
thing about Mrs. Os- 
good—her remarkable 
freshness and youth- 
ful appearance (“Had 
her face lifted—I 
know it,” thought An- 
nie Thayer), her 
white useless hands, 
her perfect French 
costume, her two su- 
perb bracelets, her 
one insolently mag- 
nificent ring, her dou- 
ble string of matched 
pearls. She resented 
Rhoda Osgood’s way 
of saying and doing 
the correct thing 
without warmth or 
sincerity. She felt 
that Rhoda Osgood 
was angry and disap- 
pointed with this 
marriage, but that 
Quincy D. had over- 
ruled and overawed 
her into acquiescence, 
and commanded her 
good behavior. 

Annie Thayer turned gratefully to the elder Osgood. Here at 
least was no lukewarm conventional politeness, masking discon- 
tent and criticism. Quincy D. Osgood appreciated Lucia warmly. 
He was frankly and openly surprised that his son should have 
had the luck to win such a girl. “I didn’t know there were any 
left like her. She reminds me of my mother—character, you know, 
looks, good sense, sweetness,” he said. “If he'd hunted the world 
over Alden couldn’t have found a girl to suit me better—and it’s 
not often a father can say as much of his son’s choice and mean 
it. When I look at the girls nowadays, with their eternal lip- 
sticks and cigarettes, and their hip flasks, and their ugly knees 
and their diseased restlessness—and their pet wish to tell lower 
stories and curse oftener than the foulest men they know! But 
Lucia’s not like that, thank God.” 

“No, Lucia’s not like that,” answered Annie Thayer. She was 
wondering what fault Mrs. Osgood would find with the luncheon. 
She knew the food was good, for she had prepared every bit of it 
herself. And she had brought in Mary Teller, the most expe- 
rienced waitress the town afforded, to serve it. She almost prayed 
that everything would be all right. 

Quincy D. was now speaking in a lowered voice: “I hope you 
wont mind—I’m not much for liquor myself, practically never 
touch it—but today, a wedding-party, I sent the chauffeur up with 
some champagne. I wonder—you’ve got somebody who'll ice it 
properly before it’s opened?” 

Annie Thayer knew that Mary Teller’s list of beverages had 
never included champagne. She was, for a moment, exasperated. 
She didn’t want to go out into her kitchen and wait on these people 
with their whims. The champagne and its service would dislo- 
cate the whole luncheon. But she saw appeal in Quincy D.’s face. 
He had only meant to be kind, she supposed. She must rise te 
the occasion. 

And with but the lapse of a moment she did: she spoke to her 
elder son, Arthur, and delegated him to see that the champagne was 
properly served. And she recalled with a flash of pride that they 












had the right glasses, old giasses, beautiful, rare, that had been 
her great-grandfather’s. She managed to direct Mary Teller 
quietly to put on these glasses, and when she saw Rhoda Osgood’s 
slim white fingers touch one of them questioningly she could not 
keep from leaning forward to say: “They’ve been in the family 
for four generations. They were brought from France in a sail- 
ing vessel.” She knew very well that Rhoda Osgood’s people had 
no such heirlooms. 

She observed her husband’s quizzical expression and smiled at 
him. James, she thought, had been wonderful all day, so calm, 
so cheerfully commonplace, about everything. And he had made 
himself agreeable to Rhoda Osgood in a way which his wife found 
admirable, it was so impersonal and so thoroughly sophisticated, 
meeting her quite on her own ground. Rhoda Osgood would have 
no chance to patronize or be superior to James, thought Annie 
Thayer, with amusement. Her bracelets meant nothing to him! 

She shifted to Cousin Caroline—well, she felt no uneasiness 
there. Cousin Caroline might look high and mighty, her pince-nez 
chain might be platinum and diamonds—but she was only an over- 
dressed old bore, admitted on sufferance, and knowing it. Cousin 
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Caroline approved highly of Lucia, too. Her eyes behind the pince- 
nez were bright with sentimental tears as she looked at the boy and 
girl at the head of the table. She tried to be pleasant to Jimba, but 
between an elderly spinster who lives for auction, and a junior at 
prep school who lives for baseball, there is not a complete accord. 

Any company of relatives by marriage is bound to be full of 
misfit emotions, acid estimates, displeasures none too well hidden, 
forced amiabilities, even more so than in a company of relatives 
by blood. “But everything would be all right if Alden’s mother 
hadn’t come,” thought Annie Thayer. She gingerly tasted the paté 
that Mary Teller had just served—she had been worried about 
those patés. But it was excellent. And now Arthur was pouring 
champagne. ‘ 

The wine put some of its own gay life and sparkle into the 
company. It was Méet et Chandon, Imperial brut 1911, pale 
fold to the eye, coaxing to the palate. It lightened and lifted 
everyone.- Cousin Caroline forgot to be lachrymose; Quincy Os- 
good’s dry steeliness seemed less metallic; even Annie Thayer laid 
aside the burden of Martha; and Rhoda Osgood smiled bewitch- 
ingly up at James and decided that the girl’s father was charm- 








“I don't play bridge,” 
said Lucia. Tommy's 
look changed to blank- 
ness. “My God— 
what do you do with 
your time?” 


ing, really a perfectly 
possible man! Zoé’s 
tongue ran faster, and 
Jimba reflected com- 
placently on what the 
boys in his class 
would say when he 
told them about 
drinking champagne. 

Lucia and Alden 
turned to each other, 
remote from the rest. 
“To you,” he whis- 
pered—and, “To you 
always,” she replied. 
And they exchanged 
secret understandings 
over the rim of their 
glasses. 

“You look like an 
angel in all that white 
stuff,” he said. 

“But I’m not an 
angel. I’m Mrs. AIl- 
den Osgood.” 

“It souhds wonder- 
ful. Say it again.” 

“Lucia Osgood,” 
she varied it. 

“Loveliest in the 


world! Oh, Lucia— 
I’m so—so damned 
happy!” 

“So’m I.” 


“T'll always try to 
make you happy.” 
“You'd better.” 
James Thayer rose, 
his glass in his hand 
“To our dear chil- 
dren,” he said, and 
Quincy D. added an- 
other toast, “To my 
daughter Lucia.” The 
barometer of good 
feeling indicated 
Cousin Caroline offered felicitations in the old 


“Fair and warmer.” 
style, thick with flowers of speech, and Zoé was moved to ask 
everyone to drink to “a pair of good eggs” as an antidote to such 


floridity. Rhoda Osgood was in the background, out of it—a 
place she hated. She must come back into the center of the stafe 
So she did something she had not in the least intended. She 
unclasped her pearls and put them on Lucia’s neck, and kissed 
her. “For my dear son’s wife,” she gushed. Quincy D. reflected 
that this bit of generosity was going to cost him something, but 
he was glad of it. He had been cold and sharp with Rhoda on 
the way down to the wedding about her behavior, and threatened 
to reduce her allowance if she didn’t behave decently to Lucia 
and the Thayers. He’d buy her new pearls with pleasure. 

While the coffee was served Lucia went to take off her white 
gown and put on a dress for motoring. Alden, too, must change; 
he went over to the Inn, but hurried back and was there as 
Lucia came down, her mother behind her, holding a handkerchief 
tight in her hand to remind her that she must not, simply must 
not cry. There were kisses and embraces. Quincy D. slipped a 
little envelope into Lucia’s hand; the (Continued on page 118) 
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H ere is a veritable visit to 
the Maryland home of high- 
hearted, warm-blooded ¢ 
young people, proud, poor— 


and very much in love. 


Illustrated by 
Leslie Benson 


“ A ND that’s that,” said Captain Anse Garrett, with a grin, put- 

ting down the letter. “France, I reckon you better go and 
gather up all the puppies and kittens right now. If this keeps up, 
we wont have any more home than a rabbit, mighty soon!” 

Miss Frances Taliaferro Garrett, who was fourteen, extremely 
matter-of-fact and literal—also, as the county at large claimed, 
the most lovely of the Garrett clan in general—looked at her 
brother gravely. 

“How soon will we have to go?” 

“Right away—maybe-so before dinner. You better get Medora 
to make you some cornbread to pack along.” 

“Anse Garrett,” interrupted Katherine firmly, “you stop teas- 
ing her, right away. Don’t you believe him, honey! Anse, you 
tell us the truth. What does that letter mean?” 

“T’m not teasing her,” answered Anse, easing the leg that, as old 
Medora said, “had de misery in hit” over a little. He had entered 
into an argument with a machine-gun some time before and come 
out second-best, and his leg reminded him of it every so often. 
“T’m not teasing in the slightest, old ladies. Why, the letter means 
that the whole darn’ tobacco crop didn’t bring as much as it cost 
to raise it—and I borrowed the money to do that little thing,” 
he added with a rueful look. “But next year will pull us out of 
the hole, no foolin’.” 

“Well, then,” said Frances, settling back in the comfortable old 
rocker, “I reckon I wont have Medora start on the cornbread 
just yet.” 

They all laughed gayly. It didn’t take much to make the 
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Garretts laugh —or fight age 
either. Now, sitting on ™~ 
the cool wide veranda of 
the “big house” on the 
Garrett plantation down in Prince George County, Maryland, they 
laughed as if there were no such disheartening things as tobacco- 
crop failures. 

Anse, invalided home from France with one leg practically out 
of commission, had arrived shortly after his father’s death to find 
the three little sisters, left motherless at Shirley’s birth, holding 
the fort with the very capable aid of Medora, who weighed around 
two hundred and sixty pounds, and her husband Sam, weight one 
thirty. 

On the death of the Colonel two-thirds of the county had 
stormed the Garrett fortifications with the intention of taking the 
children home with them until Anse arrived, only to be repulsed 
with firmness, not unmixed with scorn, by Medora. 

“Miss Mamie” Taliaferro, with whom few in the county cared 
to argue, much less go against her wishes, was forced to admit 
defeat. 

“No ma’am, Miss Mamie,” Medora had said. “Dem chilluns is 
Garretts and dis yere is de Garrett place. Does dey scatter out, 
ma Miss Jinny she rise in de grave, yassum! I done raise ten or 
fo’teen of ma own—you-all knows dat, Miss Mamie. I raised ma 
Miss Jinny and I reckon dat I can take care of her chillun. 
De Colonel he say, doesn’t I turn dem over to Capt’n Anse, when 
he git back from whoppin’ de Germans, widout a scratch on ’em, 
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dat he come back an’ skin me an’ tack ma hide up to de barn- 
door! Capt’n Anse, he done sent me one of dem telumgrams, 
yassum. He say dat he rely on me to take care of dem till he 
git yere.” 

“Very well, Medora,” Miss Mamie had answered, her still lovely 
lips tight. “If I didn’t really think that you could take care of 
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them, I'd take them with me, right now—and you with them, if I 
decided to do it. And if you don’t, Medora, you wont have to wait 
for the Colonel to come back and skin you—I’ll come over and 
attend to it, personally.” 

“Yassum, Miss Mamie,” Medora had answered. 
wait, honey, an’ I makes you some hot biscuits.” 


“Does you-all 


“No; thanks, Medora. I’m in a right smart hurry this morning. 
You take good care of them and when Captain Anse comes home, 
I'll buy you a nice present.” And Miss Mamie retired in good 
order. The rest of the county, hearing of her defeat, didn’t try 
any more, and when Anse came limping up the wide low steps, he 
found them all safe and sound, awaiting him. There was also an 
old worn-out tobacco-plantation with which to make a living for 
them all..... 

“If that darn’ crop hadn’t half spoiled on me,” he went on, “I 

could have— Where’s my pipe? Doggone if I can keep anything 
around here for more than ten minutes!” 
“You probably left it upstairs,” said Katherine, lazily stretching 
her slim, exquisite body out in the chair. “My gra- 
cious, I’m sleepy!” And she stifled a little yawn 
behind a dainty hand. “I reckon I danced too 
much last—” 

“Go look for it for me, Kats, like a nice girl.” 

“I’ve been thinking of something,” announced 
Frances. 

“Well, you quit it, right away,” said Katherine 
firmly. “Last time you thought of something and 
told it out loud, Alicia Hatfield and Mary Lou 
Evans were here—and they didn’t speak to me for 
a month. Don’t try to think, darlin’. It isn’t good 
for you.” 

“It is,’ went on Frances, ignoring Katherine, 
“that Katherine had better get married to—” 

“Hot damn,” interrupted Anse; “you're some 
thinker, old lady. Who'll she marry, sugar-child? 
Say—are you going to get my pipe or not?” 

“T'll get it for you,” said Frances, rising. “Kath- 
erine is so lazy.” And she started off, a look of 
scorn in her very pretty eyes. 

“If you see Shirley,” Anse called after her, “tell 
her I said she had better not let me catch her 
monkeying around the tdébacco-barns or I’ll skin 
her alive.” 

Katherine laughed. “Honey,” she drawled, “Shir- 
ley’ll pay just as much attention to that as—”’ 

“She’d better,” said Anse, darkly. “Some day 
Tll—” 

“You've said that so often, Anse darlin’, and you 
never have—and she knows you never will, and— Anse, there’s 
a car turning in the gates.” 

Frances saw it also, having sauntered about halfway to the door 
on her way to hunt for Anse’s pipe. There were always a few 
puppies or kittens to straighten out or play with, while en route 
most any place on the Garrett plantation. 

“Hey, France,” called Anse, “here comes a car, right now. Stick 
around and see if it isn’t some one to marry this darn’ old lazy 
Kat. Boy, that’s some car that bird is driving, whoever he is! 
Hand me my crutch, Katrinka.” 

The big limousine came up the long winding drive and swung 
around the curve leading to the front of the rambling old planta- 
tion house. Just as it reached the west wing, an ancient, dilapi- 
dated old flivver charged around the side—two tires flat, the wind- 
shield glass gone, also the top. Clinging to the wheel, a look of 
determination on her pretty face, sat a little girl of twelve. In 
the rear, standing up, clutching the back of the seat, was a small, 
chubby, very black boy,.somewhat younger than the driver. He 
was howling at the top of his voice: “Stop ’er! Stop ’er, Miz 
Shirry, stop ’er! Oh, Lordy me! Lordy me!” 

The driver of the big car gave one look at what was charging 
down on him and promptly swung aside. The old flivver, as if 
envious of all the shining nickel and glass of its more prosperous 
cousin, jumped at it like a fox terrier at a Saint Bernard. 

The driver’s quick turn made the blow more or less a glancing 
one, but the front of the flivver folded up like a concertina. The 
little girl sailed out and landed on a pile of leaves ten feet away 
The boy took a nose-dive from the rear over into the front and 
remained there with legs waving in the air, still yelling, “Oh, Lordy 
me!” 

The big car stopped with all brakes set; the door opened and a 
young man jumped out, almost before the little girl landed. It was 
fast work—but when he arrived, she was being lifted up in Kath- 
erine’s arms, felt over, kissed, nuzzled with a pretty nose and 
talked to, all at the same time. 


“Are you all right, darlin’? Honey, you're a right bad girl— 


you ought to get a good smackin’. Are you hurt, sugar? Tell 
Katrinka! Shirley Garrett, how could you start that—” 
“Put me down,” ordered the little girl. “I’m all right!” 
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After being obeyed, she looked up at the bronzed young man of 
about twenty-nine or thirty, who stood there with a smile on his 
lips and in his black eyes. 

“T reckon I hurted your car,” she said. 

“Not near as much as if you had hit it straight,” the young man 
answered, gravely. “I tell you what, go back and try it again! 
Don’t put so much curve on Liz, and you'll do better.” 

Shirley looked at him, her dark gray eyes showing she was 
ready for battle; then, recognizing a kindred spirit, she smiled. 
“I don’t reckon I will,” she answered, just as gravely. “Not just 
now, anyway.” 

Katherine turned to the young man with a little gesture of 
despair. “She doesn’t—” she had started, when a loud noise 
stopped her. 

Two hundred and sixty-odd pounds of wrath- 
ful Medora had arrived, via the front door. 
She reached one brawny black arm in the 
flivver and lifted her youngest out of his nose- 
dive. Holding him out at arm’s-length, in the 
same position he was when pulled out, she 
began to administer punishment with a hand 
that looked, and no doubt felt, like a wash- 
board. The small boy, who had been born on 
Armistice Day and promptly named after it, 
began yelling at the top of his voice. 

“Oh, my gosh!” the young man said—and 
sat down on the leaves, doubled up with laugh- 
ter. Katherine also had to smile. But to 
Shirley, there was nothing funny in the sight 
of her partner in crime getting what was so 
audibly distasteful to him. She ran to the big colored 
woman. 

“Medora. Garrett!” she commanded. “You put 
Armytist down, right now! You hear me! You better 
mind me, Medora Garrett! Are you going to put him 
down? I'll smack you in about a minute!” 

Shirley was a little over twelve and was small and 
dainty for her age—but it was “Miss Jinny’s’’ voice 
that Medora heard, and it was her look in the dark gray 
eyes. The big old colored woman put “Armytist” down, 
first up-ending him, and something that looked like a small fat 
black comet disappeared around the house. 

“Ah aint hu’tin’ him,” grumbled Medora. “Dat no-count nigger 
bettah be keepin’ outen ma way! Is you hutted, Miss Shirley? 
Come to ol’ mammy "Dora, sugar-chile, and lemme see.” 

Shirley promptly held up her arms. 

The young man had begun to rise from the leaves when Anse 
got there. It was quite a way from where Anse had been sitting, 
down the veranda to the steps, then across the lawn. He couldn't 
clear the veranda in one jump, as Katherine had done, and be- 
sides, he had to drag along the side until he could reach his crutch, 
which had fallen. 

The young man heard him coming, and looked around. Anse 
stopped within two feet of him; then, dropping his crutch, he 
literally flung himself forward and began pounding him with one 
fist, holding on with the other. “Well, you doggone old measly, 
half-portion of nothin’! You poor, no-’count, homely old chim- 
panzee! I’m goin’ to beat you to death!” 

The young man was as bad. He held Anse up with one hand 
and returned the blows and the language. Shirley wiggled down 
out of the arms of Medora, who stood watchful, her eyes showing 
that, as she told Sam later, “Ah didn’t know ’bout goin’ and takin’ 
dat young man offen Capt’n Anse or if dey was jest funnin’!” 

Finally Anse turned to Katherine and Frances, who had been a 
close second, but had stopped when she saw Shirley wasn’t hurt. 

“This here darned old hyena is the bird I pulled out of that 
shell-hole and packed on my back! I told you about it.” 

Frances had picked up his crutch, and now she held it out. 
“T think,” she said, calmly, “that if you will take this, Anse, you 
will be better able to introduce us properly.” They all laughed ex- 
cept Shirley, who was standing by Anse, locking at the young man, 
with an air of having succumbed completely to his charms. 

“That is a right good idea,” answered Anse. “I'll tip you off 
right now, Bill, that it’s best to answer all questions and take all 
suggestions made by the fair damsel that just handed me the 
crutch. France, I hope this is the proper form—Katherine Ann 
Garrett, Frances Taliaferro Garrett, Shirley Eleanor Garrett, may 
I have the honor of presenting to you William Henry Norcross 
of Boston, Massachusetts? William is better known far and wide 
as Henery. William, these here scoundrels are my sisters, in the 
order named.” 








If You Didn’t Love 


“T’ll scatter you far and wide if you don’t lay that Henery stuff, 
you poor piece of cheese!” replied William, hotly. “I’m very glad 
to—”’ 

“He is not a piece of cheese,” interrupted Shirley, taking firm 
hold of Anse’s hznd with her soft little one. 
Anse Garrett, Mister Smar—” 


“This is Captain 





“That will do, Shirley,” said Katherine, hastily. “Anse and 
this William Henry Norcross here are only playing, honey. Anse, 
ea shouldn’t have told us about calling him Henery; now we'll 

e—”’ 

“Let’s get up on the veranda,” broke in Anse. “My leg is com- 
mencing to raise h—happy days! And you listen to me, Miss 
Good-driver: the next time I catch you monkeying around any 
car, you'll eat your meals off the mantelpiece for a week. You 
hear me?” 
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By Robert Winchester 


“JT hear you,” answered Shirley, with a smile, “and I’m not 
afraid of you either, Anse Garrett.” 

“Yeah? Some day, old kid, you'll get in a regular jam—then 
wait and see. How the heck you started that old boat is beyond 


’ 
me. 
“There was some gasoline in the summer kitchen,” explained 









Shirley, loftily, “and Armytist and I took it and poured it in where 
you do, and then I put the two little things down on the wheel 
the way you do, and then I held the string out and Armytist 
cranked and we got in and—” 

“We know the rest,” interrupted Anse. “Anyway, you mind 
what I tell you. If I catch you fooling around any more gasoline, 
or pulling any little strings out, I'll make you and Armytist both 
hard to catch.” But at the same time he lifted Shirley with his 
left arm, and her firm little cheek pressed against his. 
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“Now,” said Anse, after Medora had brought some iced lemon- 
ade,—followed by Sam with a bottle that had some yellow stuff 
in it, which Anse and William put in theirs—‘“you go on away 
from here, all of you; I want to talk to Bill.” 

“Why, Anse Garrett!” said Katherine promptly. “We wont 
any such thing! I reckon William had rather talk to us, any- 
way.” 

“T certainly would,” answered William. 
has to say, already.” 

“That’s it,” said Anse, bitterly. “I can make—or I mean I 
could make—two hundred and fifty hard-boiled eggs jump through 
the hoop and roll over, but these three monkeys—good night! 
Where do you get that William stuff, Kats? Didn’t I just get 
through telling you that his name is Henery? He’s one of the 
family—” 


“T know all this bird 





“They drew their rapiers,” 
began William, “‘and the 
gleam of the steel was—" 
“You are a fool,” said 
Katherine, turning away. 


“Yes, darlin’,” drawled Katherine, “‘you 
did. But he might not like to have—” 

“Go ahead,” said William with a grin; 
“call me anything you like. After having 
endured the presence of that poor fish sit- 
ting there for three years off and on, I’m not sensitive.” 

Katherine smiled at him. “I’m right glad you’re not— 
Henery!” And this time even Shirley laughed. 

Frances, who had been calmly studying William, her beautiful 
hyacinth-blue eyes intent on his face, leaned forward. 

The county—cousins, aunts and connections in general—as be- 
fore stated, mostly claimed that Frances was the prettiest of the 
Garretts. But there were always a good number of dissenters who 
were for Katherine. 

Miss Mamie Taliaferro once settled an argument in re the Gar- 
retts by saying: “There never was a plain Garrett woman. Why 
should there be? Every woman that married into that family 
was a beauty! She had to be,” she added. “Those Garrett men 
know a beautiful woman, or a good horse, (Continued on page 130) 














‘By Alber} Payson Telia 


The famous master of “Lad” tells another story of the 
great collie—and of another animal Lad befriended. 


Illustrated by E. F. Ward 


OWN the winding and oak-shaded furlong of driveway between 
Sunnybank House and the main road trotted the huge mahog- 
any-and-snow collie. He was mighty of chest and shoulder, heavy 
of coat, and with deep-set dark eyes in whose depths lurked a soul. 
Sunnybank Lad was returning home after a galloping hunt for 
rabbits in the forests beyond the Place. 

On the veranda of the gray old house sat the Mistress and the 
Master, at the end of the day’s work. At the Mistress’ feet, as 
always, lay Wolf, the fiery son of Lad. Gigantic Bruce—the dog 
without a flaw—sprawled asleep near him; and behind the Master’s 
chair snoozed Bruce’s big young son Bobby. 

Ordinarily these collies would have fared forth with their king, 
Lad, on his rabbit hunt. But, this afternoon, one and all of them 
had been through the dreaded ordeal of a scrubbing, at the hands 
of Robert Friend, the Place’s English superintendent, and one 
of the other men. Lad had recognized the preparations. for this 
loathly flea-destroying scrub and had seen the disinfectant mixed 
in the bath-barrel. So he had trotted off alone to the woods, un- 
seen by the other dogs or by the men. 

Lad loved his swims in the chilly lake. But he abhorred the 
evil-smelling barrel-dip which was designed to free him of the fleas 
which begin to infest every outdoor long-haired dog with the full 
advent of spring. When the Master chanced to be at hand to 
supervise the dipping, Lad remained, martyrlike, to take his own 
share of the ordeal. But today the Master had been shut up in 
his study all afternoon; and Lad refused to recognize any authority 
save only his and the Mistress’. Wherefore that truant excursion 
to the woods. 

Wolf glanced up from his drowse, before Lad had traveled half- 
way down the driveway, on his homeward journey. Wolf was the 
Place’s official watchdog. Asleep or awake, his senses were keen. 
It was he that had heard or scented his returning sire before any 
of the rest. The Mistress saw him raise his head from the mat at 
her feet, and she followed the direction of his inquiring glance. 

‘Here comes Laddie,” she said. “Robert was looking all over 
for him, when he dipped the other dogs. He came and asked 
me if—” 

“Trust Lad to know when dipping-day comes around!” laughed 
the Master. “Unless you or I happen to be on hand, he always 
gives the men the slip. He—” 

“He’s carrying something in his mouth!” interposed the Mis- 
tress. “Something gray and little and squirmy. Look!” 

The great collie had caught sight of his two human deities on 
the veranda. He changed his trot to a hand-gallop and his plumed 
tail waved gay welcome as he came toward them. Between his 
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powerful jaws he carried with infinite care 
and tenderness a morsel of tawny-gray 
fluff, which twitched and struggled to get 
free. 

Up to the veranda ran Lad. At the 
Mistress’ feet he deposited gently his squirming burden. 
Then, his tail waving, he gazed up at her face, to note 
her joy in the reception of his gift. 

Lad was forever bringing things home to the Mis- 
tress, from his woodland or highroad walks. Once the 
gift had been an exquisite lace parasol, with an ivory 
handle, made from an antique Chinese sword—a treasure 
which apparently had fallen from some passing motorcar. Again, 
he had deposited at her feet a very dead and very much flattened 
chicken, run over by some careless motorist and flung into a way- 
side ditch whence Lad had recovered it. 

She looked with curiosity at the offering he had just brought 
her. Even before he laid it down on the floor, the other dogs 
were pressing around in stark excitement. Lad stood over his find, 
baring his teeth and growling deep down in his furry throat. At 
such a threat from their acknowledged king, not one of the other 
collies—not even fiery Wolf—dared to come closer. 

The Mistress stooped to touch the grayish creature her chum 
and worshiper had brought home to her from the forests. It 
was a baby raccoon. 

Unhurt, but fussily angry and much confused by its new sur- 
roundings, was the forest waif. It snarled at the Mistress and 
sought peevishly to dig its tiny milk-teeth into her caressing fingers. 
Instantly Lad caught it up again, holding it deftly by the nape 
of its neck, as if to show the Mistress how the feeble infant might 
be handled without danger of a bite. 

As she did not avail herself of the hint, he laid the baby raccoon 
down again and began solicitously to lick it all over. 

How he had chanced upon the creature, back there in the woods, 
nobody was ever to know. Perhaps its mother had been shot or 
trapped; and the hungry and helpless orphan’s plight had touched 
the collie’s heart—a heart always ridiculously soft toward anything 
young and defenseless. In any event, he had brought it home with 
him and had borne it at once to the Mistress as if begging her 
protection for it. 

“What are we to do with the wretched thing?” demanded the 
Master. “It—” 

“First of all,” suggested the Mistress, “I think we’d better feed 
it. It looks half-starved. I'll get some warm milk for it. I won- 
der if it has learned how to eat.” 
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It had not. But it learned with almost instant ease, lapping 
up the milk ravenously and with a tongue which every minute 
spilled less and swallowed more. Its appetite seemed insatiable. 
All the while it was eating, Lad stood guard over the saucer, in- 
ordinately proud and happy that his forest refugee had been res- 
cued from starvation. 

“He’s taken the little fellow under his protection,” said the Mis- 
tress. “I suppose that means we must keep the raccoon. At least 
till it can fend for itself. Then we can turn it loose in the woods 
again. 

“To be killed by the first pot-hunter or the first stray cur that 
comes along?” queried the Master. “That is the penalty for turn- 
ing loose woodland creatures that have been tamed. When you 
tame a wild animal or a wild bird and then let it go free, you’re 
signing its death-warrant. You take away from it the fear that 
is its only safeguard. No, let’s send it to a zoo, as soon as it can 
live there comfortably. That’s the better solution.” 

The Mistress’ gaze roved over the placid sunset lawns, to the 
fire-blue lake and then to the rolling miles of springtime forest. 
She said, half to herself: 

“If I had my choice, whether to leave all this for a cramped 
cage and to spend my life there, behind bars, with people staring 
at me or poking at me—or to go to sleep forever—I should choose 
the sleep. It’s pitiful to think of any forest creature changing 
its outdoor heritage for a zoo. I hate to go to such places. It 


“I’m sure he’s telling Laddie a 
secret, when he does that,” said 
the Mistress. ““ Nonsense!” scoffed 
the Master. ““We're not living in 
fEsop’s time!” 


always gives me a heart- 
ache to see wild things 
jailed for life, like that.” 

“All of which,” growled 
the Master, “means 
you’ve made up your 
mind you want to keep 
the measly little cuss 
here, for always. But—” 

“Lots of people have 
told me a tame raccoon 
makes a wonderful pet,” 
observed the Mistress, 
with elaborate dearth of 
interest. “And I’ve al- 
ways wanted one, ever so 
much. So—so, we'll do 
exactly whatever you 
think best.” 

“Sheer hypocrisy!” 
groaned the Master. “Whatever / 
think best! That means you and 
Lad have decided to give this for- 
lorn brute a home at the Place. 
All right! Only, when it eats up all 
our chickens and then gets killed by 
the dogs, or when it murders one of 
our best collies—they say a rac- 
coon is a terrible fighter—don't 
blame me.” 

“If you’d rather we didn’t keep 
it,” said the Mistress, demurely, as 
she stroked the fuzzy gray fur of 
the food-stupefied wisp at her feet, 
“why, of course we wont. You know that. What 
shall we call it? I—I think ‘Rameses’ is a wonder- 
ful name for a pet raccoon. Don’t you?” 

“Why Rameses?” argued the Master, glumly. 

“Why not Rameses?” demanded the Mistress, in 
polite surprise. 

“T don’t know the answer,” grouchily admitted the 
defeated Master. ‘“Rameses it is. Or rather he is. 
I—I think it’s a hideous name, especially for a coon. 
Let’s hope he'll die. Lad, next time you go into the 
woods, I'll muzzle you. You've just let us in for 
a mort of bother.” 

Lad wriggled self-consciously, and stooped again to lick smooth 
the ruffled fur of Rameses. This time the little raccoon did not 
resent the attention. Instead, he peered up at his adopters, with 
a queerly shrewd friendliness in his beady black eyes. His comedy 
mask of a face seemed set in a perpetual grin. The food had done 
wonders to reconcile him to his new home. 

He reared on his hindlegs and clasped Lad’s lowered neck with 
his fuzzy arms, his sharp snout pressed to the collie’s ear, as if 
whispering to him. 

The Master snapped his fingers, summoning the other dogs. 
They had been standing, inquisitively, at a respectful distance, 
while the feeding went on, being warned by Lad’s growl not to 
molest his protégé. Now, at the Master’s signal, they again 
pressed close around the newcomer, while Lad looked up at the 
man in worried appeal. 

The Master pointed down at the suddenly potbellied baby, 
attracting the collies’ attention to him. Then he said, very slowly 
and distinctly to them: 

“Let him alone! Understand? Let him alone 

The law had been laid down—the simple dictum, “Let him 
alone,” which every Sunnybank dog had learned to understand and 
to obey, from earliest puppyhood. Henceforth there was no danger 
that any one of that group of collies would harm the intruder 

“Sometimes,” said the Master, casually, “I wish we hadn’t 
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taught these dogs to mind us so well. If one of them happens 
to forget, and breaks Rameses’ back, I'll forgive him I 
hope they all understand that. But I know they don’t.” 

So it was that the Place’s population was increased by one tame 
raccoon, Rameses by name. And so it was that the raccoon’s edu- 
cation began. 

The Mistress was delighted with the way in which her new pet 
responded to the simple training 
she gave him. She “had a way” 
with animals, and was a born 
trainer. Under her care and tute- 
lage, Rameses not only grew with 
amazing rapidity, but he developed 
as fast, mentally, as had Lad him- 
self as a puppy. There seemed al- 
most nothing the raccoon wouldn't 
and couldn’t learn. 

He had the run of the Place; and 
he obeyed the Mistress’ whistle as 
readily as did any of the dogs. 
Even the Master conceded, after a 
time, with some reluctance, that the 
coon was an engaging pet, except 
for his habit of being asleep some- 
where in a treetop at the very mo- 
ment his owners wanted to show 
him off to some guest. 

The collies, all except Lad, gave 
somewhat cold reception to Rame- 
ses. They did not transgress the 
Master’s command to “let him 
alone.” But they regarded him for 
the first few months with cold dis- 
approval; and they slunk away 
when he tried to romp with them. 
Little by little, this aversion wore 
off, and—with reservations—t he y 
accepted him as one of the house- 
hold, even as they accepted the 
Mistress’ temperamental gray Per- 
sian kitten, Tippy—all of them ex- 
cept Wolf. Wolf made no secret of 
his lofty aversion for the foreigner. 

Lad, from the start, had consti- 
tuted himself the coon’s sponsor 
and guardian. It was pretty to see 
him in a lawn-romp with the fuzzy 
baby, enduring unflinchingly the 
sharp play-bites, and unbending as 
never toward any of the grown 
dogs. 

One of Rameses’ quaintest tricks 
was to rise on his hindlegs, and to 
thrust his pointed nose against 
Lad’s ear, as if whispering to the 
dog. Again and again he used to 
do this. Lad seemed to enjoy it, 
for he would stand at grave atten- 
tion as though listening to some- 
thing the coon was confiding to him. 

“I’m sure he’s telling Laddie a 
secret, when he does that,” said the 
Mistress. 

“Nonsense!” scoffed the Master. 
“We're not living in Asop’s time. 
More likely the pesky coon is hunt- 
ing Lad’s ear for fleas. Likelier 
still, it’s just a senseless game they’ve invented. The only 
worth-while thing Rameses ever does, so far as I can see, is his 
washing of everything we give him to eat, before he'll taste it. 
They say that’s just as much a coon trait as the ‘whispering.’ But 
it shows more intelligence, and a funny love for cleanness. He 
tried to wash a lump of sugar I gave him today; and by the time 
he had rinsed it in his water-dish and scrubbed it between his palms 
till he thought it was clean enough, there wasn’t any of it left.” 

The daily growing affection between the huge collie and the ever- 
larger Rameses amused the two humans, even while it astonished 
them. They watched laughingly the many absolutely pointless 
games played by the collie and his new chum: Lad’s blank ex- 
pression when the coon interrupted one of their romps by climb- 
ing—or rather by flowing—up the side of a giant oak, with entire 


“I seen that coon of yourn tackle my pore Tige and kill him!’ Dilver bellowed. 


The Whisperer 


ease, whither the dog did not know in the least how to follow; 
their gay swims together in the lake, and Lad’s consternation at 
first when the coon would sink at will deep under the water and 
remain there for a whole minute at a time before grinningly stick- 
ing his pointed nose and beady little eyes above the surface again. 
Nourishing food, and plenty of it, was causing Rameses to take 
on size and strength at an unbelievable rate; the more since he 
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eked out his hearty meals by daily fishing excursions along the 
lake-edge, whence he scooped up and devoured scores of crayfish 
and innumerable tiny fish. His little black foreclaws were as 
dexterous as hands and tenfold swifter and more accurate. They 
could feel out a crayfish or mussel from under submerged rocks, 
at will; and they could clutch and hold the fastest-swimming min- 
now which strayed within their prehensile reach. 

By the time he was a year old, Rameses weighed nearly thirty 
pounds. At about this time, too, he showed his capacity to take 
care of himself against any ordinary foe. 

‘One day his fishing trip, along the lake-edge, carried him around 
the water-end of a high fence which divided the Place from an 
adjoining strip of land. Through the underbrush of this strip a 
mongrel hound was nosing for rabbits. He caught sight of the 
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By Albert Payson Terhune 


raccoon, and rushed him. Rameses stood up on his hindlegs, the 
water above his haunches, and grinningly awaited his charging foe. 

As the mongrel leaped upon him, Rameses shifted his own posi- 
tion with seeming clumsiness but with incredible speed. He shifted 
just far enough for the cur’s snapping teeth to miss him. In the 
same instant he clasped both his bearlike little arms with stran- 
gling tightness around his enemy’s neck, and suffered the momen- 


that dog like—” 


tum of the hound’s forward plunge to carry him backward and 
far under water—not once relaxing his death-clasp from about the 
dog’s neck. 

Under the surface vanished coon and mongrel together, with 
a resounding splash. The water eddied and swirled unceasingly 
above them for what seemed several minutes to the Master, who 
witnessed the battle from a fishing boat a quarter-mile distant and 
who rowed with futile haste to the spot. The Master arrived 
above the seething tumble of deep offshore water just in time to 
see Rameses’ sharp nose and grinning mask emerge merrily from 
the depths. 

The mongrel did not rise. The coon’s bearlike strangle-hold had 
done its work. 

Aware of an unbidden qualm of nausea at the grinningly matter- 
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of-fact slayer, the Master picked Rameses out of the water by the 
nape of his neck and deposited him in the bottom of the boat. 

Unconcernedly, Rameses shook himself dry. Then, spying a 
slice of bacon-rind bait lying on the gunwale, he reached for it, 
washed it with meticulous care in the bait-well, and proceeded to 
eat it with mincing relish. Apparently, the mere matter of a 
canine killing had passed out of his mind. 





“Yes,” put in the Master, “last week I saw you kick him half across the road—he’s lucky to be free from you.” 


But a man, clumping fast through the underbrush of the sloping 
bit of wasteland, was not so philosophical about the hound’s fate. 
The man was one Horace Dilver, a ne’er-do-well small farmer who 
lived a bare mile from the Place. Dilver had taken his mongrel 
hound out, in this non-hunting season, to teach him to course rab- 
bits. From the highroad above the lake, Dilver had marked the 
patch of brushy slope as a promising hiding-place for rabbits, and 
had sent his dog into it. Thus, from the road, he had seen the 
sharply brief battle with the raccoon. Down the slope he ran, 
yelling as he advanced. 

“TI seen that coon of yourn tackle my pore Tige and kill him!” 
he bellowed to the Master. “If I had my gun with me—” 

“If you had your gun with you,” hazarded the Master, “you 
wouldn't be breaking the game laws (Continued on page 114) 














I? all seemed innocent enough at the start—as innocent as a 

defendant with shapely ankles—but then everything looks that 
way when Breeze Emerson opens.. It’s only after you've agreed to 
play along with him, and called for cards, that you find you've 
drawn a full house—three asps and a pair of vipers. 

Breeze, his bride and myself are in Barcelona after a tour of 
Spanish Mafana. 

“Ever been in North Africa?” he inquires. 

“Tt is lovely there, is it not?” interjects Emerson’s French Frau. 

“Yes and no,” I admits, frankly. “I’d be wealthy beyond the 
dreams of A. V. Rice if I had but a plugged peseta for every 
trip I haven’t made to North Africa—but what are you going 
to do about it?” 

“Set you back a peseta,” replies Emerson. 
for Algiers in the morning.” 

“That’s fine!” I exclaims. “I love to revisit places I’ve never 
been to. All washed up with Spain?” I asks, getting serious. 

“Yep,” brags Breeze. ‘My work’s done and triumph again 
sits enthroned on my lap. I’ve been here only a few weeks, but 
already Pommefrite Products are known from the crags of Co- 
rufa to the gates of Cartagena and from the 
Rock of Gibraltar to the plains of Pampeluna.” 

“So are flat-feet and headaches,” says I; 
“but there’s no rush to buy ’em.” 

“Ma foil” gasps Madame Emerson. ‘Who 
would want to—” 

“One does not buy Pommefrite Products,” 
comes back Breeze, haughty. “They sell them- 
selves to those worthy of them.” 

“Just,” I remarks, sarcastic, “as Toasted 
Nifties, the Cereal Supreme, did.” 

“Judas Maccabeus!” yelps Emerson. “Don’t 
you ever stop digging in graveyards?” 

Breeze, you may recall, came abroad origi- 
nally all a-twitter with the idea of selling 
American breakfast food to the French. He 
foozled with the fodder, but got even with the 
frogs by copping off the niece of Marcel Al- 
ceste Pommefrite, the biggest food magnate in 
Gaul, and cutting in as one of the firm. Never- 
theless he’s still got a sore spot for Toasted 
Nifties which I touch up occasionally with 
caustic. The spirit of mortal has a hell of a 
time being proud when I’m around. 

“Not to change the subject much,” says I, 
“am I to understand that you are about to 
bring the blessings of Potted Ham Pomme- 
frite to the humble Arab?” 

“To the Arab,” confesses Emerson, “and to 
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Mx. Hellman has added 
to his itinerary the Sahara 
of the Sheiks and thereby 
has again enriched the lit- 
erature of travel. 


“He's broadcasting the scores in the Tri-State League,” says I. 
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the rest of the entries in the human race. Before | 
get through spreading the light, lone fishermen in the 
Straits of Magellan will be making their déjeuner of 
Pommefrite’s Prepared Pecans and in Spitzbergen 
young mothers will cradle their infants in empty crates 
of Pommefrite’s Perfection Prunes. 

“However,” goes on Breeze, “my immediate business 
in North Africa is not planting Pommefrite Products. 
The old man’s bought some desert land just outside of 
Biskra and he wants me to give 
it the north and south.” 

“What’s he going to do?” I 
asks. “Mine his own sand for 
the sugar?” 

“Dates, my boy, dates,” explains Emer- 
son. “I suppose the news has reached you 
that they grow on trees in oases.” 

“I’ve heard the rumor,” says I, “but, per- 
sonally, I always thought they were made 
out of old calendars. It just goes to show 
you what the broadening influence of travel, 
or five minutes a day with the world’s prose 
masterpieces, will do for you. What,” 

I inquires, “are you supposed to 
know about Sahara real estate and 
date-growing?” 

“At the moment,” returns Breeze, 
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That cock-eyed Arab 

knows exactly what's 

au fait. He pulls a 

knife and hands it over. 

**You kill her,’’ he 
says simply. 


“nothing—or twice as 
much as you do—but 
the all-seeing eye and 
the all-knowing brain’ll 
soon remedy that.” 

Algiers is in Africa, 
but you’d never know 
it from looking at. Al- 
giers. It’s just a 
French burg plucked 
bodily out of La Belle 
and flung across the 
Mediterranean. There 
are a few more rug- 
peddlers than you see in 
front of the Café de la 
Paix in Paris, and some 
moth-eaten camels; but 
outside of that you're 
still on the Seine, inhal- 
ing attar of garlic and 
refusing to buy off- 
color postcards. 

“Did you expect Af- 
rica to be this civi- 
lized?” I asks Breeze, 
as we’re ankling around 
the burg. 

“What’s so civilized 
about it?” he comes 
back. “I haven’t seen 
a Pommefrite Products 
sign in the place. 
What’s that yap yodel- 
ing about?” 

We'd stopped in front of a mosque. High up in the tower 
the muezzin is calling on the faithful to quit cheating in the ba- 
zaars and come to prayer. 

“He’s broadcasting the baseball scores in the Tri-State League,” 
says I. “Darn it, Peoria’s lost again!” 

“Are there many of these laddies operating in this section?” 
inquires Breeze, after I gives him the real McCoy on muezzins and 
their mannerisms. 

“Beaucoup plenty,” I tells him. “There’s one for every mosque 
and mosques are thicker in North Africa than camel’s hair on a 
camel.” 

“I have an idea,” remarks Emerson, after a thoughtful pause 
—well, anyway, after a pause. 

“That’s fine,” says I, “but you ought to get another. It’s not 
good for one to live alone.” 

“T wonder,” he goes on, kind of dreamy, “if I could fix it with 
these muezzineers to add a line about Pommefrite Products to 
their song and dance.” 

“Certainly,” I assures him.. “Instead of saying ‘—and Moham- 
med is his prophet’ they could say ‘—and Pommefrite is his prod- 
uct.’ These Bedouins’ll do anything for a few piastres of the 
realm. They'll cut you a slice of throat for a dime or three for 
a quarter down in the bargain basement.” 

“That’s also an idea,” growls Breeze, fixing his gaze on the 
apple I got from Adam. .... 

The next day we beats it to Biskra by buzz-wagon. Here you 
get the real Arab stuff—dames dressed up to within an inch of 
their eyelashes, dirt, dust and ’dobe houses, with the Sahara Desert 
for a backyard. The show place, of course, is the Garden of 
Allah, and I suggests that we take it in. 

“Not me,” says Breeze. “I don’t go traipsing around gardens 
belonging to a lad I’m not even acquainted with.’ 

“You're not acquainted with who?” I exclaims. 

“Allah,” he returns." “Who is he, anyhow? Everybody in these 
parts seem to swear by him.” 

“Tt’s just an expression,” I explains. “In the States they say, 
‘You know me, Al.’ Over here they say, ‘You know me, Allah.’ I 
believe it was first used in 1342 under the reign: of Allah Falfa, 
the Dey of Atonement. Or was it in 1299?” 








“Fight i€ out with yourself,” scowls Emerson. “My interest is 
in dates of another sort.” 

From the French Resident, one Armand Bourget, we gets the 
dope on El Garba, the damp spot in the desert for which we’re 
headed. The oasis, it seems, is thtee days’ camel-ride from Biskra 
through a country that’s dryer than the Congressional Record. 


” 


“I wouldn't make the trip now,” advises Bourget. “There’s a 
report that some of the tribesmen are out raiding and—” 

“Let ’em raid,” cuts in Breeze. “I’m an American citizen—” 

“So am I,” I yelps, “but if there’s any raiding on tap around El 
Garbage I’m going to be absent by a large majority and accounted 
for. My mother didn’t bring me up to be a post-mortem.” 

“Cowards,” sneers Emerson, “die many times before their death; 
the brave but once.” 

“Yeh,” says I, “but how completely they die that once! I'll take 
my dissolution in installments.” 

“If you go,” remarks Bourget to Breeze, “it must be on your 
own responsibility. -I have no escort to give you.” 

“T wouldn’t take one if you had;” snaps Emerson. “An Amer- 
ican citizen doesn’t have to be wet-nursed on a short journey 
across a sand-lot.” 

“Listen here, Beau Jest,” says I, after we leaves the Resident, 
“those dates’ll keep. Oases are known for keeping their dates. 
What’s the use of taking a chance? How about you, Chérie?” 

“Moi?” she comes back, surprised. “Mon Britz, he go—I go! 
Certainement |” 

“How,” I demands, “would you like to have one of these desert 
sheiks grab you by the transformation, throw you across his saddle- 
bow and dump you into his harem?” 

“Un sheik!” she exclaims. “Ah, ce serait trés chic!” 

“Chic, your aunt’s ear-muffs,” says I. “This particular sheik 
may not turn out to be an Oxford Blue with a secret sorrow or 
the son of the French commander-in-chief on secret service.” 

“Don’t put ideas in her head,” grumbles Breeze. “That stuff 
Bourget handed us is just so much succotash. Suppose there are 
a few flea-bitten rug-peddlers raiding hen-houses out in the desert? 
Hell, I’ve walked down State Street, Chicago, alone after midnight! 
However,” he goes on, “if you’re afraid—” 

“Who’s afraid?” I barks. “I was thinking of Chérie—” 
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“Ah,” smiles she, turning her flirty lamps on me, “vous étes 
trés gentil. Do you think of me oftentimes?” 

“Come on,” I growls. ‘“Let’s walk a mile and get some camels 
if we’re going to take the trip.” 

We spends the next couple of days renting ships of the desert 
and laying in a camping outfit. Tramping around in the dust and 
heat of the native quarter is nothing to make whoopee over but 
Chérie gets a run out of it. She’s a movie bug and, of course, 
to movie bugs Biskra is the roost of romance and the village where 
the screen goes for its thrillage. The Fifi is all ado-da over the 
prospect of fetching up against sheiks. 

“You think maybe,” she keeps asking, “that we meets some 
like them I have saw in the cinemas?” 

“Sure,” says I. “You find ’em hanging around poolrooms all 
over the desert. Far be it from me,” I goes on, “to drop ice down 
the back of illusion—but a movie sheik and the real thing resemble 
each other just about as much as a dog fight in Naples resembles 
a Bryn Mawr sophomore canoeing down the Rappahannock River. 
Of all the dirty, scummy—” 

“What do you know about ’em?” 
grumbles Breeze. ‘As per usual you’re 
probably all wrong and—” 

“Don’t say that,’ I cuts in. “Nothing 
or nobody is all wrong. Even a clock 
that doesn’t run is right 
twice a day..... As a 
matter of fact I spent two 
years gagging around the 
Valentino and other red- 
hot papa sets in Holly- 
wood—” 

“What if you did?” 
snaps Emerson. “How 
does that make you an 
authority on regular 
sheiks?” 

“T’ve had business with 
’em,” I comes back. “In 
one picture called “THE 
SANDS OF SIN’ we brought 
over a troupe of Arabs 
for local color and I was 
slipped the job of han- 
dling ’em. Hell, I had 
to quarantine ’em for a 
week and run ’em through 
sheep dip before the 
Board of Health would 
let us use ’em!” 

“Oh,” says Chérie, her 
lamps opening wide, “you 
was once a movie?” 

“God’s gift to the silver 
screen,” I assures her; “but 
let’s forget the movies and 
move out of this deadfall.” 

The toughest part of get- 
ting together our caravan 
is finding a guide, but we 
finally snags an old leather- 
face who lived in the Sa- 
hara when it was considered way up- 
town and who claims to know every 
grain of sand in it by its first name. 
Abu ben Ghizal is the monicker he an- 
swers to when called up for jury duty or cattle 
stealing but to us he’s “Turpin’—Abu’s so cross- 
eyed he’s hard of hearing. 

It may be true that camels can go seven days without water. 
I don’t know about that, but what I do know is that they’re going 
the rest of my life without me. You'd imagine that padded feet 
in soft sand would make for an easy motion, but such is not-the 
case. The beast sways and sags and pitches like a Channel boat. 
Within an hour from the jump-off at Biskra I feel as if I’d been 
taken apart with a rusty saw and sewed together with barbed wire. 

“How do you like it?” asks Breeze, when we stops for a swig 
of water. 

“You're a liar,” says I. “You don’t, either. Three days of 
this, feller, and there wont be enough left of me to nourish a 
gnat. What the sun isn’t dissolving the camel’s shaking off. I 
wish I was out of this damn’ sand-trap.” 
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Breaking the Will of Allah 


“You should have brought a niblick along,” suggests Emerson. 

We had started before dawn so. along around noon Turpin 
calls it a day. By that time it’s so hot you could have fried fish 
in your hat. In the shadow of some parboiled rocks we stakes 
out a couple of tents, one for Breeze and myself, the other for 
the French doll. Turpin flops down in the lee of a camel, all North 
African camels carrying a lee just for that purpose, thus making 
the dromedary the dormitory of the desert. 

It’s late in the afternoon when we crawls out into the open again. 
I'm as stiff as a board, with a pain in every precinct and a couple 
of aches fully equipped with twinges for each pain. Emerson 
doesn’t appear so fortissimo himself but Chérie stacks up like a 
queen of the May. 

“You look fresh and festive,” I remarks, grouchily. 
you do it?” 

“Oh,” she returns, flashing a smile. 
derful bath.” 

“The wonderful what?” I yelps, and my eyes stray over to the 

water-skins. They're as flat as 
Kansas. Chérie, in her artful, 
girlish way, had taken our drink 
while we were asleep, and poured it 
over her slim self. 
Ne “Well,” says I to Breeze, “I'll 
bet you that my bones bleach whiter 
than yours.” 

Emerson just gazes at his wife in 
stupefied silence. He’s at a loss; 
but not so Turpin, once he’s taken 
in the tragedy. That cock-eyed 
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Arab knows exactly what’s socially au fait in the 
circumstances. From out of the folds of his rags 

he pulls a wicked-looking knife and hands it 
over to the boy friend. 

“Huh?” mumbles Breeze. 

“You kill her,” explains the guide simply. 

“What I do wrong?” asks Chérie, it beginning to percolate 
through her bob that she’s no longer the most popular member of 
the younger married set in the Sahara. 

“Nothing,” barks her husband, “except to make a tramp out of 
the trip! We'll have to go back to Biskra.” 

“That’s K. O. by me,” says I, “but maybe old sand-in-the-face 
here knows of some wells in these parts. We may need water 
even to return. Chérie may want another bath.” 

“I’m thirsty,” she wails, and beats it into her tent to see how 
far a good cry’ll go in remedying things. 
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By Sam Hellman 


There's nothing doing with wells. According to Turp we'd 
have about as much chance of meeting up with moisture in the 
vicinity as we would of encountering a colony of Eskimos cut- 
ting up a polar bear on an ice-floe. Of course, Abu doesn’t put it 
quite that way, but that’s the drift of his observations. It seems 
that it hasn’t rained in this section of the Ouled-Nail country since 
the day before the battle of Lexington. And Turpin tells us 
frankly just why it hasn’t. 

“Tt is the will of Allah,” says he. 

“Tf that’s the case,” growls Emerson, “somebody ought to start 
a contest and break it.” 

“Sure,” I agrees, “but in the meantime suppose we push off. 
You know how slow courts are, and even if we win, the lawyers’ll 























cop all the rain.” 

While we're getting ready for the Back-to-Biskra movement 
the sun sets and it goes dark. In the Sahara night descends as 
suddenly as creditors on a residuary legatee. At the same time 
it grows chilly. 

The Romeo who sang to his gal that he’d love her till the sands 
of the desert went cold wasn’t taking in much territory. He could 
have aired her that evening with a clear conscience. No matter 
how hot it is on the desert in the day, it’s colder than an organized 
charity once the shades of night are painted 
in. 

It’s pitch dark when we finally sets out, 
but in a couple of hours the moon shows. 
To my surprise I notices to the right a rocky 
range of hills. In the morning there had 
been nothing but sand as far as the eye could 
reach. 


“A hundred thousand franes for each,” says the sheik. 
“Suppose we don’t pay it?” yelps Breeze. “Then,” 
shrugs the Arab, “I only sends your heads back!” 


“Listen here,” I shouts to Turpin, “we're not going back the 
Way we came, are we? 

The Arab grunts something over his shoulder that I don’t get 
and swings off at a slight angle to the course we’ve been follow- 
ing. I have an uneasy feeling that he’s got his directions twisted 
and that feeling grows as more miles are reeled off through a part 
of the desert I could swear we’d never been through before. 
Finally I mentions my suspicions to Breeze, who’s humping along 
beside me. 7 

“Don’t be a sap in the Sahara of all places,” says he. 
probably taking a short-cut.” 

“Maybe,” I comes back, “but I should imagine that travel in 
the desert would be tricky enough at night without trying out 
short-cuts, especially for a guy so cock-eyed that he can’t see any- 
thing but the bridge of his beak. .... We ‘should be going 
north. Ten’ll get you twenty we’re headed west.” 


“Abu’s 
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“We're going north,” declares Emerson. “If there’s anything 
I’m more wonderful at than most things it’s my sense of direction.” 

“In the meantime, let’s have a show-down with Turpin.” And 
I yells to the Arab, who’s a bit in front, to stop for a huddle. 

“You lost?” I demands, right out. 

“Tf it be the will of Allah,” he returns, calmly. 

“Deal him out of this,” I snaps, angrily. “Are we traveling 
north?” 

“Tf it be the will of Allah,” repeats Abu. 

“T told you,” I growls to Breeze. “He doesn’t know where he 
is. Which way is Mecca?” I shoots suddenly at the guide. 

The Arab turns completely around in his saddle and bows 
deeply. I’m right—we’ve been moving west! 

“What’s Mecca got to do with it?” grumbles Emerson. 


















“Considerable,” says I. “These Mohammedans instinctivély 
face east when Mecca is mentioned. It’s their holy city and they 
always take a tumble toward it when they’re praying.” 

“Yeh,” comes back Breeze, doubtful, “but if Turpin is able to 
pick out the east without thinking, how come he gets lost?” 

I have a cute answer for that one, too, but at the moment, I 
don’t get a chance to exhibit it. Everything suddenly goes as 
black as the inside of a tunnel cat, there’s a loud swooshing sound 
and voilad—we’re in the midst of a sand-storm. The desert-wise 
camels turn their backs to the wind and I generate just enough 
sense to bury my head in my coat, but not, however, until my 
eyes are filled with acreage. In about an hour the blast passes 
by as quickly as it came and once again the moon shines down 
on about as sweet a set of suckers as ever stepped the Sahara. 

“Hello,” says I, rubbihg the realty out of my lamps. “Where’s 
Abu?” (Continued on page 128) 
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An ancestral castle of the Duke de Richelieu. 


7? her somewhat sensational study of the failure of feminism 
in America, the Duchess de Richelieu brings the interesting 
point of view of an American girl of Colonial ancestry, who mar- 
ried into one of the most illustrious dukedoms of Europe. 

In France, the beautiful American duchess is a popular figure 
in the innermost social circles and is noted for her entertainments 
at her home in Paris, her chateau on the old Richelieu estate and 
at Haut-Buisson, one of the most magnificent country-places in 
France. 

Each winter the Duke and Duchess spend part of their time 
in New York and Palm Beach; so, knowing both America and 
Europe intimately, the Duchess has 





“By 
the Duchess 
| de Richelieu 


Richelieu, an old friend of the prima donna, who 
at their first meeting read her fortune in cards, 
predicting she would give up a musical career to 
marry. And thus it happened, for on February 8th 
of the following year she was married to the Duke 
Armand de Richelieu in the Baltimore Cathedral, 
Cardinal Gibbons officiating. 

Since her marriage the Duchess has continued 
her studies and has given many concerts. When 
the war broke out and the Duke joined his regi- 
ment, the Duchess engaged in relief work, and was 
decorated by the French government with the 
Médaille de Réconnaissance. 

The dukedom of Richelieu was created by Louis 
XIII for the great Cardinal Richelieu, and Louis 
provided the title should continue in the family; 
so it passed to the eldest son of the sister of Cardinal Richelieu, 
who became the father of the famous Marshal Duc de Richelieu. 
The latter was succeeded by his grandson, Armand, who was Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs under Louis XVIII, and who died without 
issue. The king renewed the privilege of extending the title and 
it was given to the eldest son of Armand’s sister, who had married 
the Marquis de Jumilhac. Their son was a knight of the celibate 
Order of Malta—who consequently never married; the title then 
passed to his nephew, the present Duke’s father, and finally to the 
present Duke, who is the last of his name. His only sister, Odile, 
is married to Count Gabriel de la Rochefoucauld. 








enjoyed unusual advantages in compar- 





ing social conditions as they have 
changed since the war on the two con- 
tinents. Perhaps she can therefore see 
American women as they cannot see 
themselves. 

As Miss Elinor Douglas Wise the 
Duchess was a popular débutante in 
Baltimore and Washington. She was 
born in Annapolis, Maryland, and was 
the daughter of Captain Frederic May 
Wise of the U. S. Navy, who died in 
Shanghai, where he was in command 
of our naval forces during the Boxer 
rebellion. The Wises are the third 
oldest family in Virginia, where they 
have played a distinguished part in 
history. A cousin of the Duchess’ 
father was Henry A. Wise, the gov- 
ernor of Virginia who condemned John 
Brown. Through her paternal grand- 
mother the Duchess traces her descent 
from Colonel John May, who, with his 
wife Abigail, both disguised as Indians, 
formed the “Boston tea party” which 
brought about the war for Amevican 
independence. 

The Duchess de Richelieu studied 
for opera and was engaged to make her 
début in Nice in 1912. Mme. Emma 
Eames, who was enthusiastic about her 
voice, undertook to prepare her per- 
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sonally while in Paris. Through Ma- 
dame Eames she met the Duke de 
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Haut-Buisson, one of the country homes of the Duke and Duchess de Richelieu. 
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Whether you agree or disagree, 
here is a challenging statement 
—and an important revelation 
of the influences of manners 
and fashions that make Amer- 
ican women what they are. 


AMERICAN women, especially those 
of a younger generation, have seized 
what is called a new freedom. Sup- 
posedly they enjoy liberties without 
parallel in the older civilized countries 
of the world. Technically they possess 
the vote, but suffrage leaders admit that 
sixty per cent fail to take advantage of 
it—so that some of the leaders declare 
that the franchise has so far proved a 
failure and political equality a hoax. 
But in other and even bigger ways than 
the privilege of the vote, you are every- 
where told, American women have found 
a hitherto unprecedented emancipation. 

They have cast off oppressive conven- 
tions, the old shackles of matrimony and 
domestic servitude, and of economic de- 
pendence upon fathers and husbands; 
now they are free to mould their lives 
as they choose, develop their minds and 
characters and embark upon splendid 
careers, thus enjoying an entirely new 
status in society and the home. 

Now in what have they improved 
individually and socially? What does 
their much-trumpeted freedom actually 
amount to? 

That they have discarded many old 
traditions is obvious. In the revolt of 
the younger generation you see a phe- 
nomenon which has no equivalent in 
Europe. Children have rejected the au- 
thority of parents; wives have repudiated 
their ancient’ submission to husbands, 
and some even their obligations as moth- 
ers. Compared to former generations— 
whom it is popular to picture as oppres- 
sively locked-in and thwarted—present- 
day women have presumably stepped 
into a new dawn of glorious and indi- 
vidualizing independence. But have 
they? 

Something of a revolution has, in fact, ff 
taken place in the relations of men and 











who has perhaps gained a 
certain detached perspective 
upon the past and present, 
it seems to me real inde- 
pendence of thought and 
habit was never at so low 
a par as among American 
women today. This may 
seem paradoxical in view of 
the amazing leeway allowed 
women to dress as they 
choose, to come and go as 
they wish, and do exactly 
what they want with no 
check by parents or hus- 
bands or restraint on their 
own part. 

But consider the outward 
signs of their emancipation 
in their appearance and ac- 
tions. If clothes make the 
woman, as they appear so 
must they be. As they act 
so must they think. If you 
go into any drawing-room, 
restaurant, theater or cab- 
aret you will see that en 
masse they dress alike, over- 
make-up alike, act alike, 
look alike, talk alike, and 
have mostly all the same 
stereotyped expressions. 
They have the same bobbed 
hair, and like peas in a pod 
are similar in the same cut- 
and-dried fashions. If you 
seek for any originality in 
attire—or of opinion, for 
that matter—you will seek 
in vain. They are as unin- 
dividual as the colored dolls 
one used to cut from paper. 

Assuredly women were 
more individual in the dark 
ages of the hoop-skirt and 
puffed sleeves! 

When I was a débutante 
in Baltimore and Washing- 
ton every girl sought to be 
unlike others in dress so as 
to intensify her personality 
and thus attract the oppo- 
site sex—which was femi- 
nine and natural. Now it 
seems the younger women 
want to be all alike in mak- 
ing themselves unalluring in 
a feminine way. Up to less 
than fifteen years ago the 
average girl took pride in 
devising a striking and orig- 
inal attire, and an original 
coiffure, back of which was 
a truly feminine psychology. 























women, and between women and women. | : 

But has the new order improved them ee 
as constructive members of society? 
Has it made them more alluring as a sex, more desirable as wives 
and better qualified to be wives and mothers? All in all, has it 
enabled women to realize their lives more richly in the things 
most worth-while—development of intellect and individuality, per- 
sonal achievement and a higher fulfillment of duties to others? 

I do not think so. To the contrary, the feminist advance is 
mostly make-believe, the new freedom “a mockery and a snare.” 
In fact a vast proportion of women have lost more than they have 
gained, destroyed more than they have replaced. After ten years 
of women’s rights, an impartial survey shows more demoralization 
than construction: And in many things that should be most 
precious to women they are less endowed than their old-fashioned 
grandmothers. 

As a woman of American birth who has lived much abroad and 
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For—marriage then being 
regarded as the natural ful- 
fillment of a woman’s life— 
every girl looked forward to the great adventure of meeting some 
ultimate man whom she should transcendently love, whose needs 
she could fill, whom she could help in supplying things not to be 
found elsewhere, and so fill a réle in his life—and who would on his 
part give her a home and shelter and protect her when she became 
the mother of his children. An invitation to a dance meant exciting 
preparations, for who knew when the dreamed-of “prince” would 
appear? 

I remember it was the usual thing in the old days for a man, 
when he came into a ballroom, to pause at the door and look over 
the assemblage seeking out some one girl who would, in her beauty, 
appearance and personality, most appeal to him. It was as if 
when he saw her, he might say: “There is the girl of my dreams.” 
For a man too cherished his ideal of (Continued on page 150) 
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“IDEN, please tell Mr. West I'll wait for him in the car.” 
“Yas’m.” The old stage-doorman gave his tired but 
twinkling eyes a pleasure-trip—from Margie Merwin’s slim ankles 
to her shimmering dark hair, specially waved for the party to- 
night. “You sure look like a million dollars, Miss Merwin!” 

The little dancer smiled. “That would be great, Ben—if either 
one of us knew what a million dollars looks like.” 

“Waz-al,” he cackled, “if anybody offered me the choice between 
a million dollars an’ a beautiful girl, I know I’d—” 

“You not only kissed the Blarney stone,” beamed Margie; “you 
bit a large hunk out of it! Thanks just the same, Ben. Good 
night.” 

“G’night, Miss Merwin.” 

Ben hung her dressing-room key on the rack. What a nice kid she 
was! You'd never know she was a premiére danseuse—so quiet 
and democratic-like. Pity to waste her love on that big bozo of a 
band leader, Al West! The Jazz Sheik, they called him. Ben had 
to admit Al West was all of that. The amount of money that 
the lovelorn ladies of Chicago spent on postage stamps for Al 
West’s weekly quota of penned admiration, was more than Ben 
received for his services as night doorman at Sullivan & Crane’s 
biggest “presentation” picture palace, the Babylon. 

“Some guys is lucky!” He lit his pipe and lapsed into a resent- 
ful reverie. 

“Did ya lamp West’s new car?” Bill the property man stood in 
the open door, gazing out at the shining wine-colored limousine 
at the curb. 

“Yes, I did—an’ another look aint worth an attack of pneu- 
monia to me. Shut the door!” 

Bill stepped inside, out of the wintry draft. “That musta dented 
the old bank-roll!” 

“Them as has—gets,” Ben remarked grudgingly. “This feller 
West must have something on Santa Claus.” 

“He certainly has come on in a year. Remember what a small- 
time hick he was when he first came? His clothes was cryin’ out 
loud. I tried to borrow his vest to play checkers on.” 

“An’ now look at ‘im! The jazz king of Chicago.” 

“Well, he’s made good. Him an’ his band have brought more 
business to this theay-ter than all the pitcher fillums that’s come 
out of Hollywood.” 

“H’mph!” sniffed the old doorman. “An’ sittin’ in that car 


Miss JANIS and Mr. Markey hit upon outside is the one real reason for Al West’s success. Why, Margie Any! 





one of the most popular subjects of the day one ce peng, Brame pes future’ll b " that he 
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when they started to give, in good-natured “He thinks he—” a 
reality, these pleasantly unposed portrayals This illuminating dialogue was interrupted by a personal appear- Al cy 
Big-ti h hi l ance of the jazz sheik, resplendent in evening clothes. He paused —_ 

of the 1g timers whose worss ipfu fans in the vestibule by the stage-door, towering over his very small Oh, ye 
number millions and whose mail is a prob- and equally new secretary. newspa 
lem for the post office. “Thanks, Miss O'Neil. That'll be all for tonight.” He tossed rity, 


his key to Ben without even glancing at him. 
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Anybody observing Al West would have recognized at once 


He had that unmistakable air... .. 


that he was a headliner. 
Ben’s tone was 


“Miss Merwin says she’s waitin’ in the car.” 
far from respectful. 

Al smiled—and when he did that, tones changed. “In the car? 
Oh, yes—thanks, Ben! And, Miss O’Neil, explain to those two 
newspaper guys that I got an important engagement, will ya?” 

“Certainly, Mr. West.” Miss O’Neil had obviously joined the 
band of Al West worshipers. She had been his secretary for 





It was a check for ten 
thousand dollars, pay- 
able to Al West. 
“Now,” said Margie, 
**soak it away! 
Mustn’t he, Mr. 
Badger?” 


just two days, and they were 
the only happy days she had 
ever known. 

Margie Merwin had sug- 
gested a secretary when she 
realized that Al was spend- 
ing time that he should have 
put in rehearsing his band, 


él gloating over his fan mail. 
fe “Honey,” she had said, 
“all the big boys have sec- 
ay 1, retaries.” 
TE That was enough for Al. 


He agreed that he was a 
Big Boy. Miss O’Neil was 
short, inclined to plump- 
ness, wore glasses and never 
spoke until spoken to. Mar- 
gie had found her—no one 
knew where, but everyone 
guessed why. 

On the day Miss O'Neil 
arrived, as Margie walked 
out of Al’s office in the the- 
ater, Al followed her to the 
door, and whispered: “Lis- 
ten, baby—aint you afraid 
to leave me alone with 
Helen of Troy?” 

Sitting in the limousine, 
Margie was annoyed at the 
delay. Under the expensive 
fur rug her small but tal- 
ented foot tapped nervously. 
Her thoughts were playing 
tag. “Suppose I should be 
glad I’m waiting for him in 


oS BWOEl. OO 60s 2 He 
knows I’d stand on a corner 
and wait..... But I hate 


this big stiff of a chauffeur 
to know what a sap I am—” 

The stage-door opened 
and Al West sauntered out, 
apparently in no great 
hurry. The fat policeman 
on the beat stopped for a 
little conversation. Al was 
always nice to poiicemen; 
and now that he owned a 
car, policemen had become 
even more important. Mar- 
gie saw him offer the cop 
a cigar. The light above 
the stage door shone down 
upon him. How handsome 
he was! 

“Fifteen minutes’ wait 
isn’t much if something like 
that boy finally comes out,” 
Margie confided to herself. 

Al suddenly remembered her existence. “Good night, Officer,” 
he shouted; and literally leaped across the sidewalk. 

“Sorry, baby!” He tumbled in beside her. 

“Did you tell him where to go?” she asked. 

“I’m afraid he’d tell me right back.” Al grinned. 
him.” 

Margie picked up the speaking-tube, and gave the order. 

The chauffeur, a very syperior fellow, bowed condescendingly. 
He had never worked for theater people before. 


“You tell 
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“That guy looks like he smelled 
cheese,” said Al, as they drove away. 
“Or ham,” Margie suggested slyly. 
“Now tell me honest, honey—do I 
look like a ham tonight?” Al took her 
hand. 
“You look gorgeous, darling. I’m 
so proud of you. I’m glad I’ve no but- 
tons on this dress to bust off!” 
“I aint—haven’t—done so bad.” 
Al’s eye roved approvingly about the 
interior of his first automobile. 
“Bad? Do you realize it’s just two 
years since we played the same bill at 
the Bijou in Battle Creek?” 
“When you told me my act was 
small-time, an’ I pretended I didn’t 
mind your sayin’ it? It must be more 
than two years,” he added. 
“No, honey; I know the date.” 
“What was it?” 
“Fifth of December.” 
“Gee, that’s today!” 
“Ah! The old brain is coming up 
for air. I’ve been trying to tell you 
that this is a large evening.” 
Al kissed Margie very tenderly. 
“Tt’s marvelous,” he said, “the way 
women remember things.” 
“Not any more marvelous than the 
way men forget them.” 
“Well!”—he changed the subject 
hastily. “You just watch your boy 
step. From now on—things are com- 
ing my way.” 
Margie thought he might have said 
“our” way, inasmuch as one of the 
things that had come was the car in 
which they were gliding down Michi- 
gan Avenue. It had been at Margie’s 
suggestion that the Atlas Music Pub- 
lishing Company had presented it to Al, 
in appreciation of his band’s marvelous 
rendition of their song successes. 
Margie had met Joe Conklin, gen- 
eral manager of the Atlas, casually. 
He knew that Margie was very close 
to Al West. 
“Miss Merwin,” he had said, “we’d 
like to sign West up to play our songs 
at the Babylon. Do you think—” 
“T know,” Margie had interrupted, 
“that Mr. West wouldn’t think of play- 
ing a number he didn’t believe in. He 
can’t be bribed.” 
“Don’t get me wrong. I mean, we 
know that he made ‘Love Me Today 
And Leave Tomorrow Lay’ for the 
Hawks crowd, and—well, didn’t he get 
any sugar out of that deal?” 
“The Hawks Company gave Mr. 
West a very beautiful present, but it 
was a great surprise. He was as tickled 
as a kid.” 
“Well, now”—Joe Conklin smiled— 
“you might tactfully let Mr. West know that if he’ll just ‘believe 
in’ some of our numbers, he can expect a swell surprise.” 
Always the little diplomat, Margie had simply told Al that she 
loved that new song Atlas was “plugging,” called: “Let a Grin 
Be Your Galoshes on a Snow-Snow-Snowy Day.” 
“Tl play it for you, baby,” Al had said. And play it he did— 
into the million-copy class 
The “surprise” was colossal: a six-thousand-dollar limousine. 
And Al West as he lounged on the velour comfort of its cushions, 
was totally unaware that Margie Merwin had selected them. 
“Listen, baby!” he said now. “I’m goin’ after big money.” 
“Not satisfied to let it catch up with you? Don’t be greedy.” 
“Greedy ?” 
“Yes! It’s chasing you. Success is dragging cars, jewels, radios 
and what-not—to throw at your big feet.” 
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“For God's sake, Al, look at this!” 


“That reminds me—George Dibble said he saw a darb of a gold 
ring with a big hunk of ice in it, that the Hawks Company was 
goin’ to send me.” 

“Hawks asked me if I thought you’d accept it,” Margie said 
quietly. “I told him I knew you wouldn’t.” 

“What! Why?” 

“T told him you’d graduated from the gold class—that this was 
the age of platinum.” 

Al squeezed her hand approvingly. “Gee, baby, you’re a won- 
der! These are kinda hick-looking.” He waved his shapely and 
capable hand: the diamonds of the two rings on the little finger 
flashed and sparkled. Passing street-lights blinked jealously and 
gave up the struggle. 

“But I wanta get into the big money.” He was very serious now. 

“You're in it,” said Margie. “You're the highest paid band- 
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leader in town. You get a raise with every new contract. What 
more do you want?” 

“No,”’—he frowned,—“it’s all right to work for money—but the 
smart guys make money work for them!” 

The car crept around the corner into Randolph Street at forty 
miles an hour. 

“We're nearly there, baby, and here’s what I wanted to tell ya. 
This fella Badger we’re havin’ supper with, is the ‘broker for all 
the stars. His specialty is makin’ money for people.” 

“Big-hearted, I should say!” 

“Listen, baby—he’s the smartest guy I ever met. 
with the big ones.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“J. Addison Badger. They call him the broker with the personal 
touch.” 


Only deals 


“Oh, Lord—what’ll we do?” wailed little Louie Nussbaum. 


Margie laughed, but she 
This was the 


“And fussy about who he touches!” 
did not relish Al’s holding out new friends on her. 
first time she had heard-of J. Addison Badger. 


“You wait.” Al was all enthusiasm. “You're goin’ to fall for 
him, and he’s goin’ to make me rich.” 

“Well, I'll reserve my fall till he does.” 

The car drew up smoothly in front of a hotel justly famous for 
its gay Saturday-night parties. The Bal Bolotte: soft lights, hard 
drinks, Who’s Who in the Theater, what’s what in women’s wear, 
a jazz band that even Al West admitted was good, souvenir dolls 
for the ladies, colored balloons for all. A drop of Sang de France 
in the heart of Chicago—the Bal Bolotte. 

J. Addison Badger was waiting in the corridor leading to the 
ballroom, which was already crowded. Margie was totally dis- 
armed. She had expected him to look (Continued on page 134) 
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At the very edge of civilization, in the great 
Dark Continent, Mrs. Bradley found 
this strange story of savage retribution. 


UPPOSE he should not come that day! He had said he might 

not get over to tea—but that she would surely see him at 
dinner at the commissioner’s. As if that were the same thing— 
that public dinner where they could hardly exchange a word! 

She was losing him. He was slipping—just a littl—away. He 
was getting sick to death of the hopelessness of it all, of the 
long frustration of his eagerness. Just loving her—just knowing 
that she loved him—wasn’t good enough. He had passed the 
peak of that rapture; and now—unless there were other peaks— 
there was the long downhill before them. 

Oh, she had been wise to seize upon that belief of Kanda’s! 
It was the only way..... But she must let him know. She 
must talk with him at once. If there were only some way of 
getting a message to him! 

It was too far to send a boy. There was no telephone at Ndule, 
except the one in the commissioner’s office, and she could not 
use that—everyone would hear. Certainly she must not be heard, 
in her husband’s absence, telephoning Captain Blair to come over 
at once—at once. 

It was four o’clock—ten after four. She could not bear to sit 
still. She crossed the baraza and went out into the garden, 
pretending to be occupied with the roses, but in reality watching 
the red strip of road that ran past the house and dipped into 
the gully and went up the next hill into the green of the banana 
groves by the native village. Beyond, on the farther hills, were red 
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The white woman 
feltatwinge of envy 
at the freedom of 
those bibis. No 
tribal code forthem 
tofear—theirsocial 
world had no 
terrors for them. 





glimpses of the road. Her heart was beating with the sickening 
suspense she had come to know so well, when everything in the 
world that mattered seemed hanging on a thread over an abyss 
of black despair. 

She told herself that it was not so important as all that— 
that she could manage a surreptitious word with him at dinner, 
and make him understand. But that was nothing. That would 
be brazen in its definiteness. She had looked forward to the 


One of the house-boys, his white robe blowing about his, thin 
black shanks, was standing out by the road, talking to a native 
soldier, and she was afraid they could see her watching the road, 
so she began to pick a few roses, keeping her face toward the 
house. 

It was a low white house, of mud, whitewashed; the thatched 
roof hung deep along the edge to protect the windows from the 
tropic sun and the tropic rains. A narrow baraza, or veranda, 
ran across the front of it, before the drawing-room and a bedroom, 
protecting the windows there so they could always be kept open 
for light and air. There was no glass in the windows; they were 
guarded by shutters of wood, lying back now against the wall. 
It was a new house, and the Government had more pressing 
concerns than glass windows for officials; but they were promised 
before the next rains. 

There were four rooms in the house, a drawing-room and a 
tiny dining-room, and two bedrooms. The kitchen was back, 
beyond an open court, beside the servants’ quarters, and the meals 
were served by hurrying boys across the court. When it rained, 
the boys sheltered the dishes, and as much of themselves as they 
could, under a black cotton umbrella, and ran like rabbits. It was 
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astonishing how hot the food kept and how well the cook did, 


over his three stones. He was better than old Nana in England. 

Four-twenty. .... The sun-baked road was empty, except 
for a dab of brilliant blue, where the bibis, or native women, in 
their new calicoes, were sauntering along at that easy, queenly 
gait of theirs, close-cropped heads held high, balancing the wares 
from market. They were hussies, those native girls about a post 
—you could see it in their eyes. Such bold, unswerving stares! 

The young white woman retreated to the baraza‘ and took off 
her double felt hat... . . She felt a twinge of envy at the arro- 
gant, unchallenged freedom of those bibis. No tribal code for them 
to fear any more—there was only the Church of England mission 
on one hill, and the Catholic Fathers on another, perched up 
there among the clouds, to attempt control over their dark young 
bodies and capricious wills. Their social world had no terrors 
for them. 


The bdibis were out of sight now. 
They had turned off toward the 
Indian trader’s. The road was 
utterly empty—a raw, red gash 
over the green face of Africa. It 
seemed to reach on and on, in 
all its emptiness, for miles and 
miles. 

But distance was nothing to his 
motorcycle. He could rush like 
a comet across those far hills. 
That motorcycle was the only 
thing that gave them any free- 
dom. Those few rides she had 
dared take in the side-car were 
all that they had known of being 
together. There was no solitude 
in Africa. Always the boys 
about, with their quick, knowing 
eyes—always the other whites of the 
post. 

People could look into the house. 
They could look into the garden. If she 
stepped out of doors, there were people 
looking at her—as the house-boy and 
the soldier were now. And always along 
the paths were the natives—boys going 
to the river to wash clothes, women 
coming to market with huge loads of 
bananas, of sugar-cane, with wide trays 
of tiny fish, soldiers bringing in files of 
luckless, recalcitrant, goatskin-clad vil- 
lagers from the hills who were in ar- 
rears with their hut taxes. 

When she and Bob had played golf on 

the long slopes behind the house, the 
greens were dotted with natives, trim- 
ming with huge shears the blades of 
carefully tended grass, painstakingly 
smoothing out each injury to the 
precious turf. Their caddies had heard 
every word they said—not that they 
knew the words, but they knew every 
inflection, watched every glance! They 
knew everything about people. 
She must not wait out here with the roses. Holding two or 
three of the deep scarlet hue she loved, she moved slowly into 
the house, which seemed cool and dim as a cathedral crypt after 
the brilliance of the sun. 

Before the mirror in the tiny hall she smoothed down with both 
hands the straight, dark hair, with its heavy bang across her child- 
ish forehead, and its forward-jutting points on her pale 
cheeks. 

She had the skin of a water lily, white with the excessive 
pallor of the indoor woman in the tropics; and its whiteness 
was startling against the darkness of her hair and eyes. Now, 
to her own gaze, those eyes were haggard, with shadows beneath 
them, and the lips, daringly outlined in scarlet, were tense. 
She hated the suffering she felt, the compulsion of this unbridled 
feeling, and yet she exulted in it. For now she was alive once 
more. 

She had been dead so long. 
before that. 

She had been alive enough long ago when she had become 
engaged to Arthur Clive; she had been quick with the passion of 
living when they had met and fallen in love and he had gone 
away to war. If only they had married then, recklessly, madly, 
as the Tommies did! 

But Clive had been a careful, care-taking man, with scant 
means for her support; and he had felt, very unselfishly, that it 
would be wrong for him to seize her like that when he was going 
away—-perhaps to die. He did not want to leave her burdened 
with grief, or—perhaps again—added responsibilities. 


Ever since her marriage. Oh, 
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So they had waited. And Clive had not died; he had come 
back and taken this post in Africa, and they had been married. 
But something had died—had died in her—that first glamour and 
longing of her love. Enchantment had faded from her world, like 
sunlight. The dream had withdrawn—suddenly, it seemed to her, 
for the discovery was sudden; but she supposed the process was 
more gradual. 

She had loved him; at least she had supposed she loved him 
still, and had been very glad to marry him and come out to 
the new country; but rapture was dead. 

Indeed, she wondered whether it had ever existed. Arthur 
was very nice, very kind and companionable, much older of course, 
and a little authoritative, but very considerate, and completely 
in love with her. He sensed no lack in her—if she seemed unre- 
sponsive, sometimes, he thought her gentle and womanly—all 
that a good: woman was to her husband. 

It was not her fault. One cannot compel emotion. It was 
her tragedy, she felt in those hours of whose existence her hus- 
band would have been amazed to learn—and it was so horribly 
unfair to her! She felt so bereft. He got so much and she so 
little. 

And then, ever since she had seen Robert Blair’s blond head 
that night at the Kampala Club, since she had heard his low 
voice with that note of amusement in it which some people found 
so disconcerting, something in her had quickened—to this! 

This was life again! It was pain—it was agony—it was a 
thousand uncertainties and stabbing disappointments—but it was 
joy too, absorbing and oblivious. 

He had been mad about her from the start, he told her, caught 
instantly by the little-girl charm of her slight figure and childish- 
looking hair and the enigma of her dark and watchful eyes. For 
a time that had been excitement enough—to care, to know that 
the other cared. Solitude had been too precious to fence with 
avowals. She had been as candid as the child she sometimes 
seemed. 

But his will had run ahead of hers; he grew impatient of 
denials, sick of hesitancies, rebellious of frustration. A man was 
a man, he told her. He was a fool to keep on running his head 
against a brick wall. He loved her too much. There was 
nothing to look forward to. And she had begun to feel fearfully 
that in his angry reaction at the circumstances that kept them 
apart she had become somehow identified with them, and involved 
in his anger and his resentment. Not perhaps consciously; but 
he was wearied with rebuff. 

So she had snatched at a straw. Perhaps this had all been in 
her mind when she had reopened that talk with Kanda 

He was not coming. Four-thirty Of course he might 
come as late as five or five-thirty, though that would crowd him 
to return and dress for the dinner; but the McKinlocks would 
be in by then for the Sundown to which she had thought it wise 
to ask them, that she might tell her husband next day that the 
three guests had been together. 

The pain in her was like a knife. She felt physically sick 
There was a sound from the road—the plop-plop of a motorcycle 
coming like a machine-gun. Louder and louder. 

But it might be another machine. The agony was almost 
unendurable as she sat waiting, in her chair by the tea-table in 
the drawing-room; then she heard the roar of the machine turn- 
ing into the path and its final barrage of protest as it was 
abruptly checked. His step was on the mud floor of the baraza 
—he was standing in the open door of the drawing-room. 

“Hello! Anyone home? .... Doris!” 

How he gave himself away with that voice to her! He was careful 
when others were present, or thought he was careful, but there 
were inflections in it to her that made her heart turn over. 

There was a gladness in his face as he crossed the room to her, 
but she sensed that the moment before, it had been clouded as 
if he resented the compulsion of his visit—and its futility. 

Her eyes welcomed him with a starved hunger. How good- 
looking he was! She loved his big, tall build, the self-confident 
way he carried himself. How blue his eyes were, and how brown 
his face! His knees were as dark as the khaki shorts above them 
—or the wool puttees beneath. An out-of-door man. 

His sun-helmet had cut a sharp line across his brow, like a knife- 
wound, and the skin above it was white as a child’s; the cropped 
curls edging his finely shaped head were light too, as a child’s. 

“Ready for your tea?” She added, in spite of herself: “I was 
afraid you weren’t coming.” 

His face clouded as at some past conflict. 
could get away.” 

Another time he might not come Her hand trembled 
a little as it moved among the tea-things. 
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His will ran ahead of hers. 


He grew impatient 


The house-boy entered with the tea; she poured the cups, 
passed bread and butter and the cake she had made herself—the 
impishi’s cake was not his best performance. They made con- 
versation till the boy had left the room. 

Then she leaned toward him, summoning all her courage. 

“Bob, I must tell you something—before anyone interrupts us.” 

“What is it, Doris?” 

“You know, Arthur wont be back till tomorrow—” 

His expression seemed to draw in on itself. He looked balked 
and resentful. “I know. Much good that does.” 

Her eyes shone brilliantly out at him. 
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of denials, rebellious of frustration. There was nothing to look forward to 


“But it does! That is—if—if—” She fell silent again. 

He stared hard at her. “What d’you mean?” 

Her eyes fell swiftly. She could tell him better if she did not 
look at him She wished he were not looking at her. 

“Bob, you can come—to see me, tonight—if—if you want to.” 

She hated the childishness of that weak ending. No wonder he 
did not know what she meant! He sat silent there, as if turning 
it over, trying to make it out 

His voice, when he spoke, was the voice of a man who is not 
going to trust himself to any expectations, raised only to be 
dashed. 


So she snatched at a straw. 


“What’s the idea of that, Doris? We can’t see each other 
long at that hour.” 

She could not find the words. She looked helplessly up at 
him, as if she might make him divine. But his silence insisted 
upon speech from her. 

“We can—” 

He did not stir. He was frozen to attention now, the pupils 
of his eyes narrowing to pin-points. His voice was almost harsh. 

“What do you mean? What about the boys—Kanda—” 

“Kanda will let you in.” 

“Kanda?” Stark incredulity flouted her. (Continued on page 102) 
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MONEY 


Everyone has it or is “making” it; but do you know 
what money actually is? How it increases? 
What it really does? 


Here is a fascinating and authoritative explanation of American prosperity, together 
with a new view of that buyer of benefits and “root of evil,” MONEY 





Written by Frank Parker Stockbridge in interview with 


LEWIS E. PIERSON 


Chairman of the Board, American Exchange Irving Trust Company, 
Former President of the American Bankers Association, Former 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


SEVENTEEN years ago I asked my friend Charles A. Hanna, 

manager of the New York Clearing House, to tell me who 
was the most human banker in the city. My experience with 
bankers up to that time had been much like that of the man who 
called on a bank president who had a glass eye. The only dif- 
ference he could discover between the real eye and the artificial 
one was that the glass eye had a more friendly gleam in it! 

“There’s a young man named Pierson at the head of the Irving 
National,” said Hanna, after a bit of reflection. -“He’s a live 
banker and a regular fellow. Go and see him.” 

I saw the “young man named Pierson.” He turned down my 
financial proposal, but he did it in such a human and kindly fash- 
ion, and coupled his refusal with such sound and helpful advice 
about my financial affairs, that I easily understood why the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association had chosen him as president of their 
organization at the age of thirty-nine. 

The other day I saw Mr. Pierson again. He is fifty-eight now, 
but neither his waistband nor his hatband is any larger than when J 
first met him. His hair is grayer, but his physique is still that of 
the athlete he is, and his blue eyes are just as human as they used 
to be. In the intervening period he has served three years as presi- 
dent of the New York Merchants Association, and last May fin- 
ished his term of service as President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the one great federation of American 
business men. And he has piled bank upon bank until the Ameri- 
can Exchange Irving Trust Company has become one of the great 
financial institutions of the world. 

He has literally been a banker all his life. He left the public 
schools of Brooklyn in 1885, when he was fifteen, to go to work 
as a clerk in the Hanover National Bank of New York. He re- 
mained there thirteen years, learning the banking business. At 
twenty-eight he became cashier of the National Exchange Bank. 
At thirty-four he became its president, but before that he had been 
elected president of the New York State Bankers Association. At 
thirty-six he had begun the career of bank consolidation which has 
resulted in building up the great financial institution which he now 
heads, with resources of more than half a billion dollars. 

A banker, Mr. Pierson believes, should know as much about 
business and industry as he does about money. Besides his active 
work in building up the National Chamber of Commerce and the 
Merchants Association, he was for several years president of one 
of the largest wholesale grocery houses in the country. So when I 
began to look for a combination banker and business-man to ex- 
plain to me just what had plunged the United States into the great- 
est era of prosperity which the world has ever known, it seemed 
as if Lewis E. Pierson was the one man of all best qualified to tell. 

“How come?” I asked him. “Everybody’s rich. Where did we 
get it, and what is it doing to and for us?” 

What he told me was one of the most fascinating romances of hu- 
man progress I have ever heard. I have set it down in the hope 
that it will read as interestingly as it sounded to me. —F. P. S. 
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A NEW and astonishing thing has happened to the people of the 
United States. We have more money than we know what to 
do with. 

It is such an astonishing thing that many people do not yet 
realize that it has come to us. It is such a new thing that many of 
those who recognize it as a fact are afraid of it. “Too much money,” 
they say, shaking their heads with a wise expression which means 
nothing except that the speaker is constitutionally afraid of every- 
thing that is new. In some mysterious way, they seem to think, 
this sudden wealth is going to ruin us as a nation. For my part, 
I have not yet detected any signs of national disintegration. On 
the contrary, it seems to me as if America and the American 
people were bearing up pretty well under the strain of newly ac- 
quired riches. 

It did come suddenly. A dozen years ago we were compara- 
tively poor. Many of us, individually, were actually poor, in dis- 
tress and want. Today in America poverty in the true sense is 
practically unknown. Barring illnesses and accidents not compen- 
sated for by insurance of one sort or another, it is substantially 
true that: nobody who needs money and is willing to work need go 
without money. Everybody has money. It is the commonest 
thing there is. You have it; your neighbors have it—more money 
than you ever had before, both in the figures which represent 
whatever you have managed to accumulate, and in what you can 
buy with the money which those figures represent. 

Let us get one thing straight at the beginning: We often hear 
it said that the dollar of 1928 is worth only sixty or seventy cents 
as compared with the dollar of 1913. That is measurably true; 
but there are more dollars in circulation, and they circulate faster, 
which more than compensates for the difference. What counts is 
not what a dollar will buy, but what our income will buy, whether 
we tally that in dollars, pounds, francs or lire. And the average 
wage or salary of Americans today, according to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, will buy practically fifty percent more 
food and other commodities than the comparable income of 1913 
would buy. 

Consider your own case and see if. that is not true. 

That is what counts, our individual ability to buy more or dif- 
ferent commodities than we or persons similarly situated could 
buy before America suddenly got rich. 

For the first time in the history of any nation, nearly every- 
body in America has more money than he needs to live on. There 
are more millionaires than ever before, but there are fewer beg- 
gars. We must have found some way, then, of making some peo- 
ple richer without making others poorer—some way of making 
everybody rich. And because that is something new in the world’s 
experience, it is astonishing to everybody who stops to think about 
it. 

How much money have we got, and where did we get it? 

Before we can answer these questions, we must answer another. 
What is money? Do you know? 
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I have recently seen a huge book written by the late Dr. Karl 
Helfferich, the German Chancellor, in which he tries to answer 
that question in nearly seven hundred large pages of small type! 
There are hundreds of other books which have been written in the 
effort to define “money.” 

A short definition, however, which answers the question broadly 
without explaining all of its intricate implications, would be some- 
thing like this: Money is anything which everybody is willing to 
cccept in payment for labor or commodities which are for sale. 

Now, there is just one thing 
which everybody in the world is at 
all times willing to accept in pay- 
ment of obligations of purchase. 
That one thing is gold. 

At this moment there is more 
gold in the United States than was 
ever accumulated under any flag but 
ours in the history of the world. 
Gold in the form of coined money 
or in bullion held for money pur- 
poses, I mean. It is quite possible 
that in some other countries, such 
as India, which is known as the 
world’s burying-ground for gold, 
there may be more of the precious 
metal hoarded than we have in 
America, but nobody can prove it; 
it is not used as the basis of circu- 
lating money and so is not on rec- 
ord. But the eighty thousand tons 
or so of gold bullion, bars and coins 
held by the Treasury of the United 
States and in the nation’s bank 
vaults, somewhat more than four 
billion dollars, is the largest stock of 
monetary gold held by any country 
today. 

In this universal medium of ex- 
change, this world-wide money, 
gold, we are the richest nation in 
the world. But there is a great deal 
more money than that in America. 

Silver is money. Its limitation, 
generally, is that not everybody, 
everywhere, is willing to accept it 
at the same relative value to gold. 
In our own country, however, and 
in our trade relations with Mexico, 
China and some other nations, sil- 
ver dollars are just as good money 
as gold. They are money because 
our own people and many others 
are willing to accept them as money. 
By law everybody in America is compelled so to accept them. 

We have in America approximately four hundred eighty mil- 
lion dollars in silver dollars or silver bullion lying in the Treasury 
waiting to be coined into dollars. And to make it more con- 
venient to use this silver money and the immense stock of mone- 
tary gold which we also have, our Government prints gold certifi- 
cates and silver certificates which circulate instead of the actual 
gold and silver coin. 

These gold certificates and silver certificates are also money. 
Next to the actual coined metals, they are the very best kind of 
money, because the Government will exchange them, instantly and 
upon anybody’s demand, for the actual coinage which they repre- 
sent. But this kind of money has certain limitations. Outside of 
the United States it is money only to the extent that other people 
believe that our Government tells the truth when it certifies on 
each of these pieces of paper that it holds so much gold or silver 
which it will deliver on presentation of the certificate. 

“Small change” is money, but a different kind of money. Sil- 
ver dimes, quarters and half-dollars are money merely because the 
Government has put its stamp on them and wiil exchange “lawful 
money” for them at any time. In proportion to their nominal 
value, they contain less silver than the silver dollar. Therefore 
our subsidiary silver coins are not good outside of our own country. 

These small coins are called “token” money. They are money 
because the Government’s promise to give real money for them 
makes them good: The same thing is true of the next kind of 
money—paper currency other than gold and silver certificates. 
United States Notes, Treasury Notes of 1890, National Bank 
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notes, Federal Reserve Bank notes and Federal Reserve Notes are 
money, for all ordinary domestic purposes, because the people of 
the United States believe their Government is sound and will re- 
deem these promises to pay the amounts represented by these 
notes. 

_ Our definition of money, therefore, seems to need some qualify- 
ing restriction. We might say that money is whatever all the peo- 
ple of a given nation, state or community are willing to acccept in 
payment for commodities. And that is the definition we must keep 
in mind when trying to estimate 
how much money we have in 
America. 

In gold and silver and in paper 
money and small coins in stock and 
in circulation, we have a few mil- 
lions more than eight billion dollars, 
which includes the gold and silver 
reserves already referred to. But 
from the same Government reports 
from which we get this information, 
we learn that the national banks of 
the United States now have around 
twenty-three billion dollars on de- 
posit, that State banks hold approxi- 
mately another thirteen billions, 
that the trust companies show 
eleven billions more, and savings 
banks and other banking institu- 
tions have enough to bring the total 
up to more than fifty-five billions of 
dollars of “money” held by the 
banks of the United States to the 
credit of depositors. 

That is a cheerful fact, from the 
American point of view. It has 
been estimated that all the banks of 
the forty-one principal nations of 
the world have less than one hun- 
dred billions on deposit. That in- 
dicates that we have more than half 
of the world’s total liquid capital! 
But what kind of money is this 
forty-six or forty-seven billions in 
the banks of America, over and 
above the bullion, coin and notes 
which the Treasury calls money? 

It is not technically money at all. 
Yet, since it answers all the pur- 
poses of money within the limita- 
tions under which it is used, it és 
money to all intents and purposes. 
It is credit, which implies that 
somebody owes it to somebody else. 
But this banking credit has become so universal, is owned by so 
many different people of all conditions and walks of life, that it 
might almost be said that everybody owes it to everybody else. 
And these credits and their corresponding debits answer every pur- 
pose of money, in that they are accepted in payment of obliga- 
tions, though not everywhere nor by all the people in every instance. 

Your deposit or bank credit in Chicago, for example, is good 
money in Chicago. That is to say, people who know you or who 
have reason to believe that you are not trying to cheat them, will 
take your checks drawn on your Chicago bank as if they were 
money. But if you want to send money from your Chicago bank 
to pay a debt in New York, unless it is a very small one or you 
are very well known to your New York creditor, you probably will 
be asked to send “New York exchange,” which means that you 
give your check to your own bank, and the bank gives you a draft 
upon its New York bank, where your bank as an institution has 
on deposit some of this credit money. And if you want to send 
any of this credit money of yours to England, say, you need to 
make it still more certain to your English creditor that this is to 
all intents and purposes real money. So you again go to your 
own bank, sign a check against your own credit, and your banker 
buys a draft on London with his credit. He buys that from some- 
body to whom some responsible bank or business house in London 
owes money. You mail the draft to London; your creditor over 
there presents it at his own bank, which in turn presents it at the 
bank upon which it is drawn; and once more a credit is trans- 
ferred upon a set of books. Not a cent of real money has changed 
hands, but through three or four banks (Continued on page 142) 
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Graduate of an East- 
ern university (and 
of the Army), Mr. 
De Voto became “prof” 
to thousands of Mid- 
west students — and 
writes of “Olympus” 
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I PENCILED my initials on 
the card that bore John Nix- 
on’s schedule of classes for what 
we hoped would be his last year 
at Olympus University. The 
program gave him no necessity 
of rising early, left his after- 
noons free and put the minimum 
possible strain on his intelligence. 
“Tt’s an expert program, John,” 
I said. “It takes three years to 
learn how to pick them, doesn’t 
it? But even so, a course in the 
appreciation of music—” 

Nixon grinned. ‘Well, Prof, 
I could have had the psychology 
of advertisin’ at that hour, or 
hotel management, or the history 
of blacksmithing, but I figured 
a big bozo like me ought to take 
something refined. Word’s got 
out that this prof hasn’t flunked 
anyone for four years.” 

He assured me that the hard- 
boiled trio whom I had person- 
ally saved from expulsion, heaven knew how often, were bound 
to me by ties of affectionate obligation. Whenever I wanted any- 
thing done, just let them know and they would come a-whooping. 
I thanked him solemnly, not caring to confess that my guardian- 
ship was purely selfish. It was the trio’s function to dissent from 
the conventions of Olympus, to go their own way, not yielding to 
the canons of collegiate form—and for this I returned due grati- 
tude. I had inwardly rejoiced when Cam Gorby, who was a class 
ahead of Larrabee and Nixon, had flunked enough hours to assure 
him another year with them. I was assured that my life was 
preserved from desiccation for another twelvemcnth. And Isabel 
Fleet had come back for an M.A.—in English—under my direc- 
tion. What this new phase of Isabel would develop remained 
unpredictable, but she had been, as an undergraduate, all that 
Olympus co-eds dream of being when their reveries are least 
restrained by facts or mirrors. Yes, the year was starting well, 
for a professor who had never been able to take pedagogy with 
the solemnity it required. 

Nixon rose to go, while other conferees gathered at my office 
“esa “Where do hostilities seem most likely to begin?” I asked 

im. 
“Aw, we got a serious purpose this year, Prof. 
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Well, Cam’s taken a 
Yeh, you know, this ox they call 
He was supposed to be an awful rude fella on 
the freshman team last year—oh, he champs his headstall, and 
Olympus is ever-victorious. But Cam says Whiff Peterson needs his 
hair parted, so maybe we'll attend to that before we settle down.” 


going to try out what they suggest in class. 
dislike to the football team. 
Whiff Peterson. 


He waved good-by. A firm-mouthed virago who had School of 
Education stamped on her started through my door, but a coldly 
superior voice said, “I have the appointment, I believe,” and 
beige stockings, short-cropped golden curls, and eyes that shone 
like woodland lakes in sunlight were Isabel Fleet. She took the 
chair beside my desk and smiled at the schoolmarm she had cut off. 

“T’ve utterly abandoned my past, Prof,” she announced to me. 
“I’m not staying at the Kappa house—I’ve rented a room from 
an old darling who has asthma and five cats. I’m going to wave 
my own hair. I’ve had myself fitted with spectacles.” Here she 
actually produced a pair of shell-rims so austere that I laughed. 
“T’ve refused all the dozens and dozens of dates that have been 
hurled at me, except one dinner at the Plaza roof, and a dance 
at the Moorland club, and the lunch you’re taking me to today— 
oh, it’s proper, now I’m a graduate student. What more can I do? 
If you say they’re more appropriate, I'll put on wool stockings, 
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“I seen you kissing my girl! You ravening wolf!” “Well, if you will—” 
Masson said. His head moved; the blow Peterson aimed at it slid by. 


nice loud checked ones; but I wont wear cotton for an M.A. or 
even for you.” 

A soft knock on the door called our attention to a less note- 
worthy but nevertheless dazzling vision. Isabel whispered swiftly: 
“Let’s make that luncheon date tomorrow. I’d better take this 
freshman around. She’s my successor. I’ve singled her out for 
the Kappas, and all nice Beta men with automobiles! 

“Come in, Julia,” she called. “I want you to meet Professor 
Sloane. This is Julia Shirley, Prof, and please remember that 
freshmen do grow up eventually.” 

I perceived, by clothes and figure and assurance, that Isabel 
had chosen her understudy on form. Human frailty, however, 
would not have permitted her to approve a blonde. Therefore 
Miss Julia Shirley had black, uncurled, closely cropped hair, and 
eyes of a bewitching darkness, and cheeks whose white-rose pallor 
was quite the converse of Isabel’s high health. I wondered 
whether, also, she might not keep up the contrast in the matter 
of brains. 

“You're not giving any course that I can take, are you, Pro- 
fessor Sloane?” she asked me; and I saw that her voice was a 
contrast too, for it had no mirth in it. 

“Darling,” Isabel said, “you must learn not to use his title— 
he isn’t like a dean. ‘Mr. Sloane’ till he decides whether you’ve 
got anything under your bob; and if you have, then you can call 
him Prof.” ‘ 

“No, Miss Shirley,” I informed her, “the rule-book says that 
you can take only freshman composition, with which I piously 
thank God I have nothing to do. Your section in that will depend 
on your hours for math’ and modern language.” 

“My instructor’s name is Bellamy. The first meeting is tomor- 
row—so I don’t know what he’s like.” 

‘ That’s the Byronic Yale man,” Isabel said, from a full knowl- 





edge of sorority tips. “Tears 
wont get you anywhere with him, 
but just perfectly adore Mase- 
field, and you'll get by big. Come 
on, dear, hundreds of Ph.D. 
grinds are waiting to talk to 
Prof. We'll see if we can find 
any of his favorite trio. There’s 
no reason why any girl should 
pay for luncheon this early in 
the year.” 

I walked with them across the 
department common room; com- 
ing back to my own boxlike 
office, I was halted by an enor- 
mous chap, one Henry Masson, 
who had been hired on the open- 
ing day to supply the place of a 
last-minute resignation. I knew 
no more of him than that. But 
now I discovered that he had a 
bellowing voice with a Western 
drawl in it, and I noticed that 
his cheeks and wrists were 
tanned a deep sorrel. 

“For the good Lord’s sake, 
Professor Sloane,” he rumbled, 
“would you mind telling me who 
that goddess was?” 

“Isabel Fleet, known to the 
campus as Izzy. Now a grad- 
uate student in English. You 
didn’t go to a co-ed school?” 

“Boston Tech. No, it didn’t 
offer anything like that.” 

“That seems an odd place to 
begin a career as an English 
teacher.” 

The tan cheeks creased into a 
grin. “Oh, I aint—haven’t. I 
was pegging out a railroad in 
Minnesota. It went bust and 
paid just enough back-wages to 
get me to Chicago. I had to 
eat, and I admit I was getting 
tired of sleeping on the ground. 
So I wandered out here and 
damned if I didn’t sell my- 
self to the Dean! Say, is it 
good form for the faculty 
to go out with students?” 

“The deans don’t like it, 
and the house-matrons get 
feverish. But Olympus is a 
big place—few will hear 
about it. Besides, graduate 
students are considered ma- 
ture. Isabel tells me I’m 
taking her to lunch tomor- 
row. Come along, and I'll 
launch the romance in per- 
son.” 

“Now, that’s right kind of 
you,” Masson said earnestly. 
“I’m certainly glad I came 
to teach at a co-ed school. 
My Lord, a graduate stu- 
dent! She doesn’t look six- 
teen.” 

I choked. “She’s certainly 
twenty-two, and therefore a 
couple of years younger 
than you, and therefore 
you're a babe beside her.” 

The next morning Isabel 
brought to my office a new 
brief-case, full of notebooks 
and vanity compacts, and 
when I told her we must 
wait for Masson, she began 
at once to ask questions 
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about the M.A. The idea of all this co-ed 
negligence suddenly turned studious still 
amused me. She had never before con- 
sidered a serious occupation for her quick, 
restless mind. 

“Where shall we eat?” I asked. “Shall we 
try the new hotel?” 

“Why, Prof, can you afford it?” 

“Do you think my income is less than a 
sophomore’s?” I began. Then the full humor 
of her question struck me. “Isabel, how If] 
long have you known that meals are paid /’ 


for?” 

She snapped her brief-case shut. “I want 3 
you to understand, Prof, that I’ve stopped 

being a co-ed. I’m doing graduate work— 
even if I do use a lipstick. We wont go to 


the hotel. We wont go to Jimmy’s, either, 
for the Kappas will be there trying to imag- } 





ine they’re a sophisticated college generation. 
We'll go somewhere that the trio would take 
me—the Napoli, say. Now tell me about 
this English instructor who has already come 
between you and me.” 

“He’s a surveyor down on his luck. That’s 
all I know except that I put him in Larra- 
bee’s charge, the day he came, to find a 
room.” 

“Then he’s the one who’s eating with the 
Delts. I loathe men that don’t outgrow 
fraternities.” 

Masson came in hurriedly. I presented 
him to Miss Fleet, and he bowed nicely; but 
I saw a look of surprise come over his face. 
He turned to me. “I’m sorry, Mr. Sloane. 
I’m just dashing in to tell you I can’t have 
lunch with you today. I’m sorry I've de- 
layed you. If you can make it some other 
time—if Miss Fleet will be so kind—” He 
was already backing out of the office. 

Isabel questioned me with a glance, and 
laughed. “Impatient to meet me, did you 
say, Prof?” 

As we left the Napoli, three people passed 
us in the entry. I recognized Jack Larrabee, 
of my trio, and Henry Masson. Isabel gasped and then giggled. 

“Did you see?” 

“Larrabee and Masson?” 

“And Julia Shirley. Prof, just what did that tall brown young 
man say when he asked to meet me?” 

“He demanded to know who that radiant vision was, or words 
to that effect.” 

“And you concluded that was me? Prof, you’re a perfect 
darling and you always were. But the radiant vision was Julia.” 
Isabel’s mirth broke out in chimes. “Now will you believe I’ve 
ceased to be a co-ed? It’s the end of a career, Prof. Passed up 
for a freshman!” 

A week or so later Professor Chase, of the department, was 
taken to the hospital to have gall-stones removed from him. He 
was a philologist and so I escaped substituting in his classes, but 
the chairman decided that I must take his place as overseer of 
the freshman instructors. If given the alternative, I should have 
chosen the gall-stones. There were, this year, sixteen full-time 
instructors and as many more working on half-time. My office- 
hours, which had to be doubled, at once became a nightmare of 
complaints from aggrieved students, worried parents, too-impor- 
tant instructors, and harassed deans. 

Three weeks of it sufficed to give me a consuming admiration 
for Mr. Henry Masson, who was taking a vacation from building 
railroads. His students, I learned, were walking a narrow line 
between amazement and terror. He taught by the barbed-wire 
method. Between pounding his desk and roaring denunciations, 
he had his classes doing more work than any other man in the 
department. We had had too many tenderly considerate instruc- 
tors. I rejoiced that our chest was growing a little hair. 

“For heaven’s sake, Sloane,’”” Dean Humphries telephoned me, 
“tell that exiled cowboy who is working for you not to swear in 
class. Mothers are writing in by the score to say that Mildred 
is too tenderly reared to be told that her work had better get a 
hell of a lot better or by God she'll flunk. Expurgate him at once.” 

“T will not,” I answered happily. “And I will not tell him to 
quit bellowing. You’ve never taught a freshman composition 
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class? Quit deaning for a while and try it. You'll appreciate 
Masson.” 

Still, when I heard him dressing down a student in the common 
room, I decided that he might reasonably tone down a little—not 
too much, but somewhat. When the student had gone, I strolled 
in to confer with him. Meanwhile he had been called to the 
telephone. His bellow was going full force. 

“I don’t give a damn if he’s the President!” he was shout- 
ing. “He’s broke two appointments with me already. I said four 
o’clock today, and he'll be here at four o’clock—or you'll be out 
one halfback. What’s a sophomore doing in freshman composi- 


tion, anyway? He must have flunked it once. What? .... Oh, 
you are? Well, I'm Henry Masson, instructor in English. ... . 
You will? Say, listen, brother, I said four o’clock. .... Say 
that again... ... Yeh, maybe I’d better come out to the field 


and knock you for a row of tackling dummies. You get that dumb 
Peterson here at four and be respectful about it, if you think either 
one of you is worth anything to the team.” 

He slapped back the receiver and turned to me. He grinned. 
“That’s a Mr. Speed Hartigan. He says he’s head football coach. 
I'll stroll down some day and slap his noisy jaw. Oh, I’m flunk- 
ing this Whiff Peterson for him. Did you have something to say 
to me, Mr. Sloane?” 

“Not a word,” I said. “Can I give you a decoration or a build- 
ing or something?” 

“Say, what’s the regulation on changing a student from one 
section to another? Could I trade a freshman with Bellamy?” 

“Not unless Prexy himself commanded it. Our section lists are 
as inviolate as the Dean of Women’s ideals.” 

“Now, that’s too bad.” He stared gloomily at his feet. 
well, it don’t make any difference. Thanks.” 
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It was the next afternoon that I was roused by a pleading voice 
at my door. “Oh, Professor Sloane!” I looked up and discovered 
the pale, ingenuous Julia Shirley. “I wanted to ask you if it’s 
possible to change my composition section.” 

No,” I said, “it isn’t.” 

“Oh, dear! I’ve simply got to change.” 

“Why?” 

“Mr. Bellamy doesn’t like me. And he’s so cynical. 
my head off for him, and never get above a D.” 

“And you’re confident Mr. Masson will make it A?” 

She turned the devastating brown eyes full on me. “Why, 
how did you know? He has the only other section at an hour I 
can take.” 

“I’m sorry. You ‘ll have to take your D and meet Mr. Masson 
on the campus.” 

Here the black-haired vixen held out a beseeching hand and 
allowed her eyes to grow misty. “Please, Professor Sloane. It 
means so much to me—a good mark in English. How can I ever 
get into your classes without at least a B?” A tear was ready 
to spill itself down that flawless cheek. 


I work 
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| | “Izzy,” said Julia, her 


voice furious, “you may 

think it’s gay to act like a 

school-girl. I think it's 

disgusting — you make 
me tired!” 








“I’m notoriously 
crusty when coaxed. 
I'm sure Mr. Bellamy 
will help you improve 
your themes. Good 
afternoon.” 

Here the girl showed 
spirit. “Izzy told me 
you were accommo- 
dating and nice. She’s 
got rotten taste in 
men.” She stamped 
out on noisy heels. I 
concluded that Henry 
Masson was not at his 
desk. 

When I sstarted 
home, John Nixon 
and Jack Larrabee 
were standing in front 
of the library, an in- 
congruous station for 
them. Nixon hailed 
me. Taking my arm, 
he led me some feet 
away and pointed to 
the ground. 

“Look!” There was 
tangible.awe in his 
voice. “Look, Prof. 
There stood Izzy Fleet 
when she turned down 
a dinner-date.” 

For nearly a week 
I did not see her. The 
trio, however, had en- 
gineered some com- 
plex swindle at the 
Napoli, where I had 
formed the habit of 
dining, whereby Luigi 
the proprietor fed 
them in return for 
nebulous benefits sup- 
posed to follow their 
presence there. 
Knowledge, I fear, they had not acquired at Olympus, but wisdom 
dwelt in them like sanctity. They beckoned me to sit at their 
table, one evening when I had finished dinner. They had been 
trying to persuade Luigi that a bottle of Chianti was part of the 
agreement. 

“Prof,” Gorby inquired, “what day does your seminar meet— 
the one Izzy lost her mind in?” 

“Thursday afternoon at four-thirty, fourth floor of the library.” 

“Listen, do you keep a schedule of what you're going to do— 
dinners and such? Let’s see it.” 

“There isn’t so much that I can’t remember it.” 

“Well, what’s on Friday evening?” 

“At eight Pp. mM. I tell the ladies of the Feminist Society, for two 
hundred dollars, all about the appalling status of women in 
Eighteenth Century England.” 

“Two hundred! How long’s it last?” 

“Seventy minutes.” 

“Tzzy aint so dumb, at that. 
firm. Marry Izzy, if it’s»easier. 
be in soup and fish? That’s good. 





Jack, you go get an M.A. for the 

But what I mean, Prof, you'll 

(Continued on page 145) 
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HE violent war between civilized man and the 
savage in America, which lasted through three 
centuries, had many mighty moments. 

But there is one superlative battle—one in which, 
both on the side of the white and in the ranks of the 
red, the warriors rose to supreme heights. 

Here it takes place before you—that immortal 
fight beside the Little Big Horn, Custer’s Last Battle! 


At Fort Abraham Lincoln, high up on the wild, muddy 

Missouri, in the Dakotas, a strange, penetrating 
foreboding swept over the little post, this spring of 1876. Tragedy 
was in the air—some epic tragedy. 

Officers’ wives of the fine and gallant Seventh Cavalry would 
suddenly stop their garrison gossip and glance towards the door 
—as if they too had caught the echo of doom eerily knocking. 

The regiment was going out against the Indians. Custer was 
to command it; that would mean action and death for many. 

It was marching away this very day, and the mounted band 
was gayly playing “Garry Owen.” It was the Seventh’s baitle 
tune—it was Custer’s own. It was high-spirited and brave. It 
made your heart beat fast and your eyes sparkle. 

Around the parade-ground marched the splendid regiment—and 
at the head rode bewhiskered old General Terry, and the yellow- 
haired, romantic Custer. He had his long curls cut off now, 
but as his bay gelding pranced to the rolling music, he was as 
picturesque and gallant as on the day when he had charged Jeb 
Stuart’s Confederate cavalry at Gettysburg, or when he was the 
officer in the line who received Lee’s flag of surrender at Ap- 
pomattox. 

Drawing up now in regimental front, the ranks were broken 
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for a moment, so the married officers and men could say a final 
good-by to their families. 

Then the bugle called them. back to their horses. 

“Prepare to mount!”—the call came. 

“Mount!”—and then at “Forward!” the regiment swung into 
column of fours and moved out toward the waiting wagon-train, 
with the three companies of infantry on foot in front and rear. 

The band struck up, “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

The officers and men turned in their saddles and waved their 
hats at the little knot of women gathered on the edge of the parade- 
ground. 

Again and again the band repeated the half-gay, half-prophetic 
piece. They were away off now, and the notes floating back to 
the little group came fainter and fainter. 

The dust rose up under the feet of marching men and horses. 
Even the wagon-train was hard to follow. Long ago the music 
had become but a memory. ... . 

Only a cloud of dust told where the marching column was. 

The women wiped the tears from their eyes, checked back 
the sobs and smiled bravely at one another. 
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The little group settled behind their dead 
horses. Their beloved leader, standing 
fearless in their center, gripped his pistol- 
This would be his last stand. 


There was a chill in the air. They were | 
doomed—their hearts told them. ... . 

It was seven o’clock on the morning of May | 
17th, when Custer led his full regiment of 
twelve troops out from the parade-ground to | 
the head of the long and formidable “Eastern 
Column”—which in conjunction with General }j 
Gibbon’s “Western Column” of four hundred | 
men, marching eastward along the Yellow- | 
stone, was to attack any and all Indians they 
could find in the Montana buffalo lands, and 
drive them back to the reservations. 

For ten days the long column moved out 
over the rough and rolling country, making 
from ten to twenty miles a day. On May 
27th they reached the Bad Lands of the pnotopy Barry 
Little Missouri and on May 31st they crossed 
the river. The next morning, a spring snow ; 
storm pounced down on them and they were held up for two days. 

On June 7th the column struck the Powder River, and ordering 
the wagon train and the infantry to follow him and establish a 
base camp at its mouth, General Terry, with an escort, hurried the 
forty miles down the river to its junction with the Yellowstone. 
Here he found his supply steamer, the Far West, under the sturdy 
and remarkable old skipper Captain Grant Marsh, awaiting him, 
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AV MODERN war- 
correspondent, trained 
in military understand- 
ing, spent months in 
study to be able thus to 
restore the most famous 
battle between white 
and red men ever fought. 


with two hundred fifty tons of 
forage for the horses and other 
camp supplies. From now on 
this gallant little packet and 
her captain, who could all but 
“navigate her on dew,” were to 
play an important part. 

By June 10th, Terry had 
connected with Gibbon’s col- 
umn and from information re- 
ceived from Gibbon’s scouts 
had dispatched Major Reno 
with six troops of Custer’s Sev- 
enth Cavalry to the southwest 
up the Rosebud. Reno had 
discovered unmistakable signs 
of a heavy Indian trail leading 
southward up the Rosebud and 
bearing, without doubt, west- 
— ward towards the Little Big Horn. 

On the afternoon of June 20th, Custer and his six 
| troops reunited with Reno. The column moved 

westward as quickly as possible and at noon on the 
21st bivouacked at the junction of the Rosebud and 
the Yellowstone. 

In Terry’s cabin, on the Far West, late that after- 
noon and evening, an all-important council of war 
took place, and final plans for the great drive against 
the Sioux laid out. 

At dusk Custer stepped from the gangplank of 
the Far West to his tent, a few paces from the river 
bank. He ordered his bugler to blow “Officers’ Call.” 

In a minute the score of hard-riding, hard-fighting 
| men had gathered at his canvas headquarters. Most 
of them worshiped him, but two of them—his senior 
officers, Major Reno and Captain Benteen—did not. 
They were both older men and fancied insults had 
turned them against Custer. 

“Gentlemen,” Custer began, “the Seventh will 
move up the Rosebud after the hostiles at twelve 
o’clock noon tomorrow. You are to take fifteen 
days’ rations of hardtack, coffee and sugar, and 
twelve days’ rations of bacon, on the pack-mules. 
We will pick out the twelve strongest mules, equip 
them with the Spanish aparejos, and carry fifty 
rounds of extra rifle ammunition per man—twenty-four thousand 
rounds in all. Every man will carry on his person and in his 
saddle-bags one hundred rounds of rifle ammunition and twenty- 
four pounds of pistol ammunition. Each man will carry twelve 
pounds of oats on his horse. ... . < 

The conference had broken up and Custer was at the entrance 
to his tent now. Turning, as he was about to enter, he concluded: 
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“You had better carry along an extra supply of salt; we may have 


to live on horse-meat before we get through.” 


At high noon the following day, Custer, with Generals Terry 
and Gibbon, stood on a little rise of ground back from the river 
and reviewed the magnificent column as it trotted by on its thrill- 
ing mission. It was an experienced regiment of six hundred thirty- 
five enlisted men with thirty-one officers, twenty-five Ree and six 
Crow scouts; also five white scouts, including Charlie Reynolds, 


of reveille, stabling, grazing, and so forth, will be left to your own 
judgment and discretion. 


The Romantic Soldier 


Only two things will be regulated from 


headquarters: when to move and when to go into camp... . . I 
want the companies to keep within supporting distance of each 


other, well behind the advance scouts; I want no straggling. 


” 


Three days later at exactly seven minutes past noon, Custer 


brought his tired and dusty column to a halt. 


In the three days 


since they had left the Yellowstone they had marched eighty miles 
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Frank Girard and George Herendeen, and 
three other civilians, the General’s young 
brother Boston Custer, his nephew Autie 
Reed, and Frank Kellogg, a newspaper man 
sent at the last moment from his copy desk 
on the ambitious little Bismarck Herald, 
and soon—though death cheated him of 
the honor before he knew of it—to be made 
famous as the accredited correspondent of 
the New York Herald. 

The rear-guard, trailing behind the pack- 
mules, had passed now, and Custer turned 
to shake hands with his two gallant old 
friends and Civil War comrades. 

“Don’t be too greedy now, Custer,” Gib- 
bontwittedhim. ‘“Savesome Indians forus.” 

Custer shook his head with a smile. 
“No, I wont.” 

Then he gripped his commander’s hand, 
turned to his horse held by his orderly, 
mounted and galloped to the head of the 
long column. 

The regiment made twelve miles that 
afternoon and at four o’clock went into 
camp. About sunset Custer had “Officers’ 
Call” sounded and within a few minutes the 
men had gathered in the General’s tent. It 
was a serious talk Custer gave; somehow 
already a spirit of uneasiness had spread 
over the whole outfit. 

“Gentlemen, from now on there will be 
no more trumpet calls except in the direst 
emergency,” the General explained. “We 
will march each morning at five sharp. 
Every troop commander here is an experi- 
enced and capable officer and I am not going 
to bother you with the details of your troop 
management. All such things as the hour 
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Curley, General Custer’s Crow Scout. 
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Battlefield monuments, and three Custer scouts. 





and following fresh trails, had now 
crossed the divide separating the Rosebud 
and the Little Big Horn. A dozen miles 
on to the westward was the valley of the 
Little Big Horn, and early this morning 
scouts had reported positive signs of a 
large Indian village and the rising dust 
from a pony herd. 

Custer had planned to remain concealed 
during the day and, marching over the 
rough intervening country during the 
night, to attack the camp at daybreak— 
if his luck held out. 

But his luck had not held out. Just 
now his brother, Tom Custer, reported 
that a box of hard bread had been lost 
and a sergeant in going back over the 
trail in search of it, had discovered three 
Indians trying to open it. The hostiles 
had immediately galloped off in the direc- 
tion of the Indian camp. 

His presence known, the only course 
was to attack at once. In this very move 
there would be a distinct element of sur- 
prise. In all their history the Sioux had 
never been attacked in the daytime. They 
would not expect an immediate battle; 
they would be occupied in striking their 
village and escaping either to the south 
or west—or even to the north into Gib- 
bon’s column, now marching south to the 
junction of the Big and Little Big Horn. 

With his adjutant, Custer drew off a 
little to one side and on a scrap of paper 
divided the regiment into three battalions, 
with a fourth unit to act as rear-guard. 

To Major Reno—who had for three 
days been chafing under the fancied in- 
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sult that Custer was degrading his rank by giving him nothing 
to do—was assigned the advance battalion of three troops and the 
twenty-five Ree scouts. 

Under the brave but bitter Captain Benteen, senior captain 
and third ranking officer of the regiment, were placed Troops 
H, D and K. To the pack-train-each troop had as- 
signed one noncommissioned officer and six privates 
—and with this and Troop B, the pack-train guard 
under Captain McDougall, were left a number of men 
whose horses were unfit for hard service. Probably 
in the whole of this rear command there were no less 
than one hundred fifty armed and mounted troopers. 

General Custer himself kept the remaining five 
troops under his immediate command. With him also 
rode his brother Boston, his nephew and namesake 
Autie Reed, and Kellogg the intrepid newspaper cor- 
respondent. . 

Thinking clearly and swiftly, Custer laid out his 
pursuit plan—his battle plan would necessarily have 
to be formed when he made contact with the enemy. 
Benteen and three troops, compris- 
ing one hundred forty men, would 
bear off toward the left on the 
scout—but with: positive instruction 
to pitch into any 
Indians they met. 
He would be the 
southern wing 
that would 
sweep back any 
fleeing Indians 
—and so uncer- 
tain was the in- 
formation as to 
the exact posi- 
tion of the vil- 
lage that it was 
possible Ben- 
teen might 
even strike the 
upper or south- 
ern end of the 
Indian encamp- 
ment. 

If he failed to 
reach the river val- 
ley or if for any 
reason he found 
that it was inad- 
visable to continue 
on his scout, he 
was to return to 
the main trail and 
follow the column. 

Ordering Reno 
and his three 
troops to take the 
left bank of the narrow creek bottom they were now following, 
Custer and his own five troops pushed ahead on the right bank 
of the crooked, meandering watercourse. 

For a distance of seven or eight miles the two squadrons trotted 
on, now close together, now some distance apart. In the van, 
Custer’s scout had seen an Indian tepee containing the body of 
the brother of Chief Circling Bear, a warrior of some importance 
who had been killed in the battle with General Crook only forty 
miles away, eight days before—but no word of which had ever 
reached Custer. 

At the same moment that the burning tepee was approached 
Interpreter Girard, riding to a high knoll near by and sighting a 
small band of hostiles, shouted down to Custer: “Here are your 
Indians—running like devils.” 

Custer, motioning with his hat for Reno to come toward him, 
at once turned to his adjutant. “Cook, order Major Reno to 
take as fast a trot as he deems prudent, cross the river and 
charge the village; the whole outfit will support him.” 

Cook rode toward Major Reno and repeated the order. Reno 
at once led his three troops and the scouts—about one hundred 
and seventy men in all—at a fast trot down the trail toward the 
river ford, still some two miles to the westward. 

For a few hundred yards Custer followed with his five troops— 
one hundred ninety-two enlisted men, thirteen officers, three In- 


“Pitch your tepees where you are; we have killed them all!” 
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dian scouts, one civilian scout and 
three additional civilians, in all less 
than one-third the strength of the 
regiment then on the field. When 
within a little more than a mile 
from the river ford he 
swung off to the rolling 
ground to his north, gallop- 
ing up the high bluffs and 
following them down 
stream, driving any Indians 
in sight before him. 

Riding briskly on down 
stream toward the north 
for almost two miles, Cus- 
ter, spurring ahead with his 
personal bugler and possibly 
a scout or two, now ap- 
proached a commanding 
bluff that gave a view of a 
considerable sweep 
of the valley across 
the river below 
them. From here 
they could see at 
least the southern 
end of the Indian 
village and catch 
thrilling glimpses of 
Reno’s mounted 
men charging to- 
ward the village. 
There was some fir- 
ing and a number of 
Indians in sight. 

From a hurried 
glance it was evi- 
dent that the village 
had not as yet 
brokencamp. By 
striking farther 
down stream while 
Reno was charging 
from the upper south- 
ern end, they might 
still scoop up the whole 
village. It was Custer 
luck again! 

He waved his hat 
and shouted: “We've 

got them this time, 
Sa boys!” 

In a half minute 
the troopers could look 
down into the valley 
themselves, and eagerly 
they set up a cheer. 
Several of the horses became unmanageable and Custer called out: 
“Hold your horses in, boys—there are plenty of them down there 
for all of us!” 

Riding alongside his brother, Captain Tom Custer, he or- 
dered: “Send one of your men to hurry up the ammunition- 
packs and tell Benteen to come on.” 

Tom Custer motioned a trusted sergeant, Dan Kanipe, to come 
to him. “Go to Captain McDougall—tell him to hurry the pack- 
train straight across the country. If any packs come loose, cut 
them and come on quick—a big Indian camp. ... . And if 
you see Captain Benteen, tell him to come quick—a big Indian 
camp.” 

Kanipe saluted and galloped back over the trail he had just 
followed. Some five or six miles back he passed Benteen, now 
on the main trail, gave him the message and then hurried on to 
the pack-train a half mile to the rear. 

Custer and his troopers now moving northward on the high 
ground as fast as the wrinkled terrain would permit, almost im- 
mediately lost sight of the village below and of Reno’s charging 
men. These bluffs to the east of the stream that they were rid- 
ing over were high, rugged and badly cut up with deep coulees, 
narrow draws and watercourses. Only in two or three places, 
going on northward from the ford where Reno had crossed, could 
men on horseback reach the Little Big Horn and cross it. The 
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first of these, Ford B, lay some four miles north of Reno’s cross- 
ing and the second roughly a mile and a half on to the north of 
this Ford B. 

Custer and his one hundred ninety-two troopers were now rap- 
idly approaching a deep cut that ran down into a wide ravine 
leading three-quarters of a mile to the westward, into the river 
and this Ford B. The valley below, across the Little Big Horn— 
a tortuous, winding little stream about one hundred feet wide, and 
at this time of year about three or four feet deep—led up gently 
from the river bottom. Stretched along for about three miles in 
this valley on the west bank of the stream, were pitched the several 
Indian camps, comprising five bands of the Sioux nation, and small 
bands of the Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes. At the south- 
ern end of the vil- 
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The Romantic Soldie 







most spectacular defeat the plains Indians had ever suffered at the 
hands of white soldiers—Custer’s own victory on the Washita in 
the Indian Territory eight years before—he had divided his troops 
in just such a manner and carried out a surprise attack that was 
a complete success. 

Custer now turned to his trumpeter orderly who had been as- 
signed to him that morning from Captain Benteen’s own troop. 
He was an Italian boy of twenty-five, named Martini, and as a 
lad of fourteen he had been a drummer-boy with Garibaldi. 

Custer motioned the trumpeter to him: “Orderly, I want you 
to take a message to Captain Benteen. Ride as fast as you can 
and tell him to hurry. Tell him it’s a big village, and I want him 
to be quick, and to bring the ammunition-packs.” 

The little bugler sa- 
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luted, answered, ‘Yes 
sir!” and started to 
turn his horse, when 
Lieutenant Cook, the 
adjutant, checked 
him. ' 

“Wait, orderly; I'll 
give you a message,” 
Cook ordered, pulling 
up his horse and 
without dismounting, 
scribbled in his note 
book and tearing out 
the sheet, handed it 
4 te., to the boy. It read: 


1. Point where Custer and Reno separated. 
2. Reno's line of march across Little Big Horn 


ver. 
3. Reno Hill, where Benteen joined Reno after 
Reno's retreat. 
4. Where Custer first met Indians. 
5. os aes Custer made his famous Last 
tan: 
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* took part in the fight- 
ing. Of this number 
about half were armed with modern rifles—repeaters which they 
unwisely had been permitted to purchase from civilian traders 
at the different agencies. For months they had been hoarding a 
supply of ammunition and they had no trouble on this point during 
the fighting. The remaining half of the warriors were armed with 
bows and arrows and other primitive weapons—and later in the day 
with the army carbines they found on the battlefield. 

Riding swiftly to right and left, searching every second for fresh 
intelligence concerning the difficult country, Custer, with two or 
three men at his side, led the way into the deep ravine that bore off 
toward the west and three-quarters of a mile farther on debouched 
into the river at Ford B. 

He was convinced now that there 
would be fighting to do—and plenty 
of it. Movement in the Indian village 
—of which he had still seen less than 
half—led him to believe the squaws 
were breaking camp and ready to flee. 

By smashing them on the flank or 
near the lower end of the village, he 
would throw them into complete dis- 
order—at the same time giving the 
greatest possible assistance and sup- 
port to Major Reno, now attacking 
the village at its upper, southern end, 
with his three troops. 

Instantly his plan of action was 
formed. He would bring Benteen, 
and his three troops, up at once, 
throw them into action with or near 
him—and the jig would be up. 

To split a command and strike in 
several spots at once was the recog- 
nized and only recognized method of 
successful Indian fighting. In the 
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Map of the Little Big Horn Basin battlefield. 


Captain Keogh’s horse ‘‘Comanche’’—the 
sole Army survivor of the battle. 


erwise stay with you 
company.” 

Martini turned his horse and spurred him into a gallop. He was 
the last surviving white man who saw Custer alive. When he 
turned back up the hill, Custer was heading down the gap into 
the wide coulee that led off to the left toward the river. The 
troops, in column of fours, were following him—the gray horse 
troop of Smith’s in the center... . . A half mile back down the 
trail from where he had caught the last glimpse of Custer, Martini 
met young Boston Custer riding at a run toward the column. 

“Where’s the General?” the boy 
shouted. 

Martini pointed in the direction 
from which he had just come and 
then continued at a gallop in the 
opposite direction. Boston had 
left the outfit some time before, 
hurried back to the pack-train, 
procured a fresh mount and was 
now galloping toward the Gen- 
eral—and certain death. 

Before Martini reached the 
high hill where Custer had first 
looked down into the Indian vil- 
lage on the opposite side of the 
river, he caught sight of Indians and heard 
firing. 

Galloping along on the crest of the hill he 
could see Reno still fighting in the valley 
below. 

The orderly wanted to stop and enjoy the 
stirring drama—but he had been told to hurry, 
and he urged his tired horse into a lope. Soon, 
however, his horse slowed down and it was all 
he could do to keep him at a trot. 

At a spot on the trail leading eastward— 
about a mile from where Custer and Reno 
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By Frazier Hunt 


had parted and about three miles from the 
Reno ford—Martini saw Benteen riding a 
hundred yards or so in front of his troops. 
He spurred -his horse, but the animal could 
not be beaten out of a slow trot. 

When he met Benteen he saluted, handed 
him the message, and told him what the 
General had said. 

“‘Where’s the General now?” Benteen de- 
manded. 

“T guess he’s charging the village across 
the river four or. five miles that way” 
(pointing to the north) “from here,” the 
boy answered in broken English. 

“What’s the matter with your horse?” 
Benteen questioned. 

“He’s just tired out, I guess,” the bugler 
replied. 

“Tired out!” Benteen grunted. 
at his flank!” 
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From the painting of ‘‘Custer’s Last Stand’’ by Frederic Remington, owned 
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he left, he had gone but three or four 
iles before he had encountered steep 
ifficult hills, cut with dangerous water- 
_qourses. Looking on toward the west 
Oand southwest, he could see nothing but 
~q@ succession of these hills. Custer had 
-fold him to swing back to the main trail 
nd follow the other column if he found 
it inadvisable to go on farther with his 
scout. This he consequently had done— 
and at a morass near the main trail had 
stopped to water his tired and thirsty 
mounts. This was some minutes before 
the first messenger, Sergeant Kanipe, had 
arrived. 

Even here at the morass, faint sounds 
of firing could be heard off toward the 
river. Either Reno or Custer had already 
struck the redskins. Both Captain Weir 
and Lieutenant Godfrey—who was slightly 














y seg Bradford Brinton. Courtesy of Mr. Brinton. 


Above—Chief Rain-in-the-Face, the Stoux chieftain who claimed to have fired the shot that killed General Custer. 


The boy turned in his saddle and saw blood running from a 
bullet-wound in his mount. 

“You're lucky it was the horse and not you that was hit,” 
Benteen remarked. “Well, fall in with your troop.” 

Although the leading mules of the pack-train were now in 
sight and Benteen had in his pocket a written order from his com- 
manding officer to “Come on—big village—be quick—bring packs” 
and a hurried postscript, “P. Bring pacs,” he did not deem it 
necessary to send men back to hurry up the ammunition-mules. 

“Packs” meant only one thing in frontier army life at this 
time—ammunition-packs. It did not mean the hardtack or the 
bacon and coffee—it meant priceless, life-sustaining ammunition. 
The twelve strongest mules of the entire one hundred and forty 
of the command had been carefully picked out,.equipped with 
Spanish aparejos and each was transporting two thousand rounds 
of rifle ammunition. These mules could travel almost as fast as 
an ordinary cavalry mount. 

To have sent back men, cut out a half dozen of the lead am- 
munition-mules, and sent them at a gallop after his own column, 
would not have taken a man of Benteen’s ability and power more 
than a matter of a very few minutes. 

After he had left Custer over an hour before and swung off to 


deaf—had heard this firing and Weir, the senior, reported it to 
Benteen. 

Still Benteen made no effort to push forward rapidly. 

Finally Captain Weir—brave old Michigan cavalryman who had 
in the gallant years of the Civil War been trained always to 
march to the sound of the guns—mounted his troop and rodé 
toward the firing. Benteen followed. 

As they left the water-hole the first of the ammunition-mules 
were coming up, and, crowding and pushing into the morass, 
a number of them bogged down. 

It was soon after leaving this water-hole that Sergeant Kanipe 
was encountered and then a few minutes later, near the burning 
tepee, that the Italian bugler on his wounded horse was met. 

The firing could be heard more distinctly now. Benteen swung 
his three troops into squadron front, ordered the men to draw 
their pistols and the whole outfit pushed forward at a gallop 
to meet what they supposed were retreating Indians. 

Nearing the point on the main trail where Custer had swung 
off to the right, or north, Benteen met several Ree scouts flee- 
ing from the battlefield ‘across the river, and driving a small 
herd of captured Sioux ponies in front of them. 

“Soldiers!” they shouted, pointing (Continued on page 106) 



























“Don't leave me, 
Bill!” The girl 
clasped his neck. 
“You'll come back 
as poor as you went 
—you may die out 
there!” 








ILL GROGAN’S conscience was at ease. He was the finest 

product of industrial democracy—a man who had achieved by 
his own unaided efforts. Starting from nowhere, he had just con- 
trived to scoop a fortune. Just is no exaggeration; the scoop had 
been consummated that morning. For twenty years the goal of 
his endeavor had been to sit “on top of the pile,” so there was 
nothing accidental about his triumph. “There’s always room at 
the top,” he had been taught as a schoolboy. And so there was, 
he had discovered, if you pushed the other fellows off. He was 
coming away from a conference at which the other fellows had 
sued for mercy. 

It was comical to recall their paralyzed expressions when he 
had convinced them that they were absolutely in his grasp. He 
had been more lenient than they could have expected; instead of 
hurling them headlong, he had requested them to move closer to 
make room for him. They had had no option bit to welcome him 
to the seats of the mighty. Because of his tact, because of his 
magnanimity, because of his power, his heart was light. 

Striding into Fifth Avenue, having traveled from Wall Street 
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THE author of “The 
Kingdom Round the Cor- 
_.. ner” makes perhaps his 
WiCe| most extraordinary and 

significant expedition. 


to Grand Central on the subway, he was 
planning his future. At last he could relax, 
be human, dream again. For the first time 
in his upward climb he could afford to marry. 
He tried to visualize her—a nice girl of good family, 
who -would consolidate his position. At forty, if one 
could provide luxuries—an apartment on Park Avenue, 
an estate on Long Island, a yacht, trips to Florida— 
he wasn’t too old to be desired. How old would she 
be? Twenty-five at most; after that a girl lost her 
freshness. He wanted a young wife with whom he 
could sport. He glanced at his reflection in a window 
—slim, jaunty, humorous. He didn’t look his age. She 
would be fifteen years his junior; he must be careful 
not to be swept off his feet by mere doll-like prettiness. 

Women drifted by. There were more of them in the 
world than men; five to four, statisticians asserted. 
Schoolgirls, home for the holidays, on shopping errands 
with their governesses. College girls, provocatively boy- 
ish. Débutantes, utterly feminine. Manikins, breezing 
back from flighty luncheons. An occasional actress. A 
regular assortment. Some of them hadn’t been born, 
others had been in the cradle, when Grogan had started: striving, 

It was a spring day. Flowing between housetops, a river of 
tender azure paralleled the avenue. In the air was a fragrance of 
flowers—flowers pinned to frocks. Strange to remember that long 
ago he had been reckoned romantic! To tell the truth, save for 
astuteness, romance might have caused his shipwreck. What had 
been his pet name for her? Something absurd, of course. It had 
completely escaped him; yet he recalled her caresses—even her 
intonations. Luckily he hadn’t married her; today she would be 
as out-of-date as a 1906 automobile. Amusing, how girls changed 
their models. 

Halting at a florist’s, he purchased a flower for his lapel, then 
continued his musing ramble with the sense that he was more 
in harmony with his surroundings. 

To love and be loved—it would be pleasant. He played a game 
by striving to conjure the physical appearance of the future sharer 
of his prosperity. Would she be little or tall, fair or dark? 
Always, however he imagined her, she bore a haunting resem- 
blance to the girl of long ago, who, if she still survived, must be 
his own age. Life for him had taken an upward curve; cramped 
environments and shifts of poverty were left behind. He could 
enlarge his experience by travel. Why not a visit to the south of 
France for a start? He might meet the predestined girl on the 
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voyage, marry her in Paris, take her along with him. He was 
spinning a fairy-tale on this happy day of celebration. From the 
next tourist agency he would obtain a list of sailings. 

These riotous reflections were-interrupted. Ahead a crowd had 
gathered, blocking his path. An office-building was in process of 
construction. A steel girder was being hoisted. To watch it 
floating skyward, balancing from a chain which seemed slender as 
a silken thread, was fascinating. His old self-righteous habit of 
hustle reasserted itself. No wonder few achieved, when so many 
could spare the time to stand gaping! 

Elbowing through the ring of spectators, he was crossing the 
cleared space, when he was warned by cries. People were fleeing. 
He halted, glancing up. The girder had swung far out and the 
chain had either slipped or broken. The girder was diving for 
the spot where he was standing. He leaped forward. A crash 
behind him; his salvation must have been a mat- 
ter of inches... .. He swayed, trembling, uncer- 
tain whether he had been struck. When he turned, 
the crowd was surging back. A figure sprawled on 
the asphalt. It made an attempt to rise; fell back 


and remained motionless. ° 


His first thought was protec- 
tive: “I’m not going to be col- 
lared as a witness.” 

Battling against the 
pressure of the curious, 
he dragged himself a 
few steps, then realized 
he could go no farther. 


He was in front of a narrow store, a drug- 
gist’s, perhaps. Rather than collapse on the 
pavement, he entered. To the clerk be- 
hind the counter, he apologized. “A trifle 
shaken.” The clerk nodded. 

He managed to reach a chair. A period of black- 
ness. When he recovered sufficiently to look about 
him, he could still hear sounds outside of unusual dis- 
turbance. Dizziness had overwhelmed him for no 
more than a few seconds. The store itself was quiet. 
The clerk had evidently failed to recognize his con- 
dition, had not come to his assistance. In a little 
booth at the back, partly open so that he could watch 
for customers, he was pounding ingredients in a mor- 
tar with a pestle. The daffodil sunshine fell gayly; 
in its path dust-motes danced by the thousand. 

As Grogan’s gaze wandered» vaguely from object to 
object, one item impressed him as odd: a sign hanging 
over the door, announcing in antique lettering, “Dreams FoR 
SALE.” 

He wasn’t strong enough to take his departure. Courtesy de- 
manded that he should make a return for hospitality. The store 
held nothing that he coveted—rows of capsules and liquids in 
bottles. 

The clerk by this time had his eye on him. He was a fresh- 
complexioned young man, cleverish and amiable. The extreme 
healthiness of his appearance was enhanced by the white starched 
jacket he was wearing. 

“That’s a curious trade-slogan.” 


Grogan was surprised at the weakness of his voice. Lest his 


He was crossing the cleared space when he was warned by 
cries—the chain had slipped, or broken, and the girder was 
diving for the spot where he was standing. 































words should net have carried, he emphasized his 
meaning by pointing. 

The clerk came forward, abandoning his task. 

“How curious, sir?” 

“Dreams for Sale.” 

“Why not? Nowadays dollars can procure anything.” 

“Because dreams are unrealities, which you can neither sell nor 
purchase. I'll pay for my footing. What’s your line of merchandise?” 

“Nothing but dreams, sir.” 

“Let’s be sensible. I’m feeling far from well. 
call when that girder dropped—you must have heard it. 
no mood for fooling.” 

“No more am I, sir. Dreams are the only commodity we 
handle. They can be taken in capsules or in liquid form. It’s 
a matter of preference. Both are equally efficacious.” 
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“Efficacious for what?” Grogan snapped testily. 

“Curing forgetfulness.” 

Grogan’s interest was roused. By training he was a chemist. 
So that was the explanation! He had stumbled into the estab- 
lishment of a purveyor of quack medicines. 

“Ah! The remedy you manufacture stimulates the memory! 
It must be a compound of phosphorus. I was allowing myself to 
remember when the accident happened.” 

“Very interesting, sir. We opened these premises for the first 
time this morning. It looks as though, if I may say so, our meet- 
ing was providential.” 

“Providential!” Grogan pressed his hands to his temples. “It 
certainly is if you can give me anything to stop this brute of a 
headache.” 

“Nothing easier. 
water.” 

“But I don’t want a dream-capsule. 
me up all right.” 

“You’re in no condition to know what you want.” The young 
man’s amiability faded into firmness. “Any amateur could diag- 
nose your case: you’re suffering from shock. What you require is 
a bracer. Our dream-restorative will work the trick, taken either 
in capsule or liquid form.” 

“He’s getting off his line,” Grogan thought. 

But the young man was determined. He had produced a glass. 
He was filling it with effervescent water. He talked against time, 
as if to shut out his patient from conversation. 

“We sell it in three doses; never less—often more. Our dream- 
restorative gives so much satisfaction, that, having made a client, 
we rarely lose him. In a sense we're philanthropists. How will 
you take yours: as a liquid or in the capsule?” 

“T don’t care,”—Grogan resigned himself to superior 
force,—“so long as it will do what you claim.” 

“Then I recommend the capsule. On the tongue, 
if you please. _Now a chaser of water.” 

The store was fading. The urgent vendor of quack 
remedies was growing vague. 
The last awareness Grogan had 
of the clerk was his soothing 
voice: 

“On the tongue. 
water. Remove the pain. 
over in a second.” ..... 

Grogan came to himself in a 
little room—a room 
that was familiar. 
He was seated on a 
horsehair couch with 
a girl. The radiator 
was throbbing. A 
shaded lamp shed a 
glow behind them. 
The walls were 
lined with scholarly 
books. The girl was 
pleading: 

“Don’t leave me, ti 
Bill.” 

“T must.” 

“But whatever 
shall I do without 
you?” 

Her slim hand 
stole into his and 
clung. 

“Please don’t 
cry,” he protested. 
“Tears constitute no 
argument.” 

“I’m not.” She 
bit her lip in an ef- 
fort to keep from 
sobbing. ‘‘You’ve 
courted me for years 
—ever since you 
were a freshman. 
Father’s withdrawn 
his opposition. He’s 
even arranged this 
chemistry instruc- 
torship for you. 
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Very shortly India had become as commonplace 
as Tulip; there had been no danger. 





Dreams for Sale 


And now, when there’s nothing to prevent our marrying, you're 
deserting me.” 

“You're unjust, Babs. I’m doing nothing of the sort.” 

“Darling, I know you're not.” She cuddled closer. “I oughtn’t 
to have said that. But it’s the impression you'll create.” 

“Hang the impression! What figure do I cut in Tulip College? 
I've been janitor, waiter, jack-of-all-trades. I’ve turned every 
handspring to win an education. I’m well aware how I'm regarded. 
I'm reckoned an outsidér. It’s a reputation I'll never live down 
if I stay here. They even say I got engaged to you because you're 
the president’s daughter, so that your father might oil the wheels 
for me and elect me to an instructorship. As long as I remain 
here, I'll never get the credit that’s due me. That’s why I’ve got 
to get away. Other people’s opinions are cramping my style.” 

“But you'll come back, Bill. Swear you'll come back.” 

“Of course I will, kitten, when I’m successful. And I wont 
take long to make good, either; I've got it in me. When a chap 
feels that he’s got it in him he'd be a traitor not to accept the 
challenge. If you'll see things from the right angle, I’m going away 
to build a home for you, so that we may both be happier and more 
° self-respecting.” 

Slipping his arm about her, he coaxed 
her lips. 

“You’ve not thought of my end of it, 
Babs—what it’s going to cost me. To 
grab the certainty and marry you without 
a cent would be a cowardly solution; in- 
stead, I'm going to miss you terribly. 
There'll be no more stealing out across the 
dear old campus to rendezvous; no more 
big stars shining through elm-trees; no 
more bright windows in the wall of dor- 
mitories as I listen for your footstep.” 

“And no more Sunday-evening sup- 
pers,” she continued the list of abnega- 
tions, “and prayers afterward, during 
which I am making holes in my fingers 
to watch you.” 

































“So you see, it’s as hard 
for me, Babs.” He drew her 
head against his shoulder. 
“T shall want you every 
minute.” 

“Then is it worth it?” 

He mustn’t allow 
her to dissuade 
him. He knew 
why it was worth 
it: because he 
rides fastest who 
rides alone. 

“You’re worthy 
of any sacrifice.” 

He choked with 
emotion. She, 
however, was un- 
convinced. Her 
doubt communi- 
cated itself. She 
clasped his neck 
more tightly with 
her smooth bare 
arms, brushing his 
cheek with her 
flossy hair, urging all her slim weight 
against him. He scarcely knew how to 
resist her. If this kept up, he would 
capitulate. 

“Aren’t you ever coming to bed, Babs?” 
Her father, discreetly invisible, was addressing her from 
the staircase. 

Bill sprang to his feet alertly. 
going, sir.” 

On the veranda Babs would have prolonged their part- 
ing. He wrenched himself from her embrace. Returning 
to his room, he completed his packing, snatched what little 
sleep he could and boarded the earliest train for New York. 
As college spires of Tulip faded in the misty distance, he 
applauded the wisdom of his exit. He would ride faster 
alone. Too young a marriage would be a drag on him. He 
would write her—of course. But they should be discreet 


“T’m on the point of 
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By Coningsby Dawson 


etters—not the sort that would hurry matters. How did he know 
ht twenty what kind of girl would suit him when he became 
vealthy ? 

Like the speeding up of a cinema, scenes galloped. He was in 
jew York, high in hope, but friendless. His first employment was 
hat of a soda-fountain clerk and his domicile a Y. M. C. A. 
bedroom. From that he graduated to a glue-factory on the New- 

ark Meadows. After that a multitude of jobs, some inferior, some 
improvements. However he gained his living, his brain was still 
mbitiously ticking, inventing patents, scheming, becoming ever 
more practical. 

He had neither money nor time to 
waste on feminine diversions. Babs had 
been his only sentimental adventure. At 
first he corresponded with her regularly. 
She sent him photographs of herself, 
birthday presents, Christmas remem- 
brances. Her father wrote to him in his 
capacity as president, stating 
that the instructorship in chem- 
istry was still open. To have 
returned would have been an 


acknowledgment of defeat. He had no 
more of this world’s goods today than 
formerly with which to endow her. 
Correspondence with her languished; 
finally it stopped. When, without comment on her part, he re- 
ceived an announcement of her wedding to a man who lived in 
Madrid, he experienced only the faintest twinge of jealousy. After 
that she so far slipped from his memory that even his pet name 
for her was forgotten. 

Then the war, when chemists were at a premium. By a little 
maneuvering he got himself exempted as indispensable to. indus- 
try. He'd been detailed to Washington to consult about a con- 
tract his firm was undertaking relative to the manufacture of 
gas-masks. He saw himself entering an administrative building 
and a few minutes later seating himself in the office of a colonel, 
who was called away as soon as they had performed their per- 
functory greetings. Left alone, he permitted his eyes to wander 
over the colonel’s desk. It was stacked with papers—chiefly army 
forms. He hadn’t a thought of sharp practice, was merely 
prompted by curiosity. A letter lay face-upward on the blotting- 
pad. It was from an interned Austrian, offering to exchange a 
secret for his freedom. Glancing quickly around, to make cer- 
tain that he was unobserved, he turned the letter over and read the 
signature, “Karl Bosch.” Karl Bosch—the great chemical inventor! 
Any secret he was willing to communicate was worth learning. 
Grabbing the sheets, Grogan read them rapidly. They concerned 
a process by which any material could be waterproofed at a max- 
imum cost of five cents a square yard. The waterproofing was 
accomplished by an acid, which heretofore, while waterproofing, 
had rotted the fabric. Bosch had discovered how to achieve the 
main object without damaging the fabric. 

That the invention was a gold-mine Grogan realized. If he 
could reach Bosch before the Government authorities, persuade 
him to become his partner and shut his mouth till the war was 
ended, Grogan would be made. Hurriedly he penciled the address 
of the internment camp on his cuff. Just as he was replacing the 
letter, the colonel entered. 
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“What are you doing, tampering with my correspondence?” 
» “If you don’t want to have it read, you shouldn’t leave it lying 
about so carelessly.” 

“T’m in the habit of dealing with men of honor.” 

“Well, if you'll take my advice, Colonel, you'll provide m4ga- 
zines for the men of honor you keep waiting.” 

He lost no time in notifying Bosch. He made a pretext for 
visiting him; gained his confidence; extracted the formula; 
pledged him to silence. When the war was over, 
having eliminated Bosch, he interested financiers 
in his enterprise. There seemed no limit to the 
application of so cheap a method 
of waterproofing. In the manu- 
facture of automobile hoods, tent- 
ings, dress materials, and so 
forth, it promised a fortune. It 
was revolutionary. As long as he 
could keep his process a secret he 
was without competition. Attempt 
after attempt was made to trick 
him. His office was robbed. Spies 
were sent to his factory. Even 
physical violence was threatened. 
Then the day dawned when trade- 
rivals owned that he was too wide- 
awake for them. A conference was 























“I'm not frighr- 

} ened,” she whis- 

r pered., “Wherever 

I'm going, I shall 
wait for you.” 


summoned. He saw himself going to it, confident and dominant. 
Feet “Gentlemen, you can’t’ get rid of me, and you can’t do 
without me.” 

He threw his terms on the table: absolute surrender, a royalty 
on every article in the manufacture of which his process was em- 
ployed, a seat among the mighty. 

“T’m glad you know when you're beaten,” were his parting words. 

Intoxicated by his victory, he took the subway to Forty-second 
Street, that by strolling up Fifth Avenue he might convince 
himself of his new grandeur. After years of poverty there was 
scarcely a. wish that he was not in a position to gratify: a wife, 
children, ocean-going yachts, romance—in fact, all that he had 
postponed and hungered for. He was still young. Half his life 
he had sacrificed to accumulating; the second half should be con- 
secrated to spending. Dreaming thus of how he would begin to 
live at last, he found his path blocked by a group of idlers, who 
were watching a girder being hoisted. Impatient at their waste 
of time, he was pushing through them, when he heard cries and 
saw the crowd scattering. A quick upward glance. The girder 
was falling—falling beyond the roped-off space. A glance be- 
hind. Some one had been struck. He wasn’t going to be involved 
in the tragedy. Badly shaken, he entered a store, with a narrow 
window and a sign announcing “Dreams for Sale.” 

7 HOPE everything has been satisfactory.” 
clerk was beaming across the counter. 

Grogan pulled himself together. His mind was confused. He 
suspected the young man was joking. 


A pleasant-faced 
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“Satisfactory! How?” he questioned suspiciously. 
“The dream, sir. I trust it came up to expectations.” 
“Dream be damned! That was the story of my life.” 

“Life’s dream, sir.” The clerk rubbed his hands affably. “We’re 
treating patients free today in honor of our opening.” 

“You wont treat me.” 

Grogan struggled to rise. 

They had no sensation. 
“What’s the matter?” he questioned angrily. 

of your medicine?” 

“As I warned you, sir, it requires to be taken in three doses. 

Here’s the second; I have it prepared.” 

“But I don’t want any more.” 

Again the futile effort to rise. 

“You don’t know what you want. 
any rate, you’re in no condition—” 

The capsule was being forced between his teeth. 

“On the tongue, if you please. Now the chaser of water. 
move the pain. Take it all away. Didn’t I tell you?” 

“This is really most extraordinary,’ Grogan heard himself pro- 
claiming in the judicial tone he reserved for directors’ meetings. 


It was as though his legs were asleep. 


“Ts this the effect 


Perhaps you never knew. At 


Re- 


HEN he found himself back in the president’s library at Tulip 

College. The radiator was throbbing. A girl was beside him 
on a horsehair couch. From behind the couch a shaded lamp cast 
its glow on her pale tenderness. 

“Don’t leave me, Bill.” 

“But darling, I must. That line, which your father quotes, ap- 
plies to me: ‘When duty whispers, “Lo, thou must,” the youth 
replies “J can.”’ If I were afraid of the challenge, I shouldn’t 
be worthy of you.” 

“But what do you gain by being worthy, if you lose me? I 
don’t want you to be worthy of me, Bill, at that cost.” 

He took her-in his arms. 

“Will you listen to me, Babs? Gaining things for oneself isn’t 
everything. Gaining things for other people is what counts. I’ve 
heard the call of all those suffering derelicts in India, millions of 
them—lepers. They would have no one to care for them, if mis- 
sionaries paid attention to self-interested excuses such as you're 
pouring into my ears. There was a time when the world supposed 
that Christianity could cure every evil. It can’t, when the body’s 
afflicted; it needs the help of science. I can’t take you with me 
to a leper colony. I wouldn’t, though you volunteered to accom- 


pany me. So you’ve got to wait for me and keep me strong with 
your prayers. It’s only seven years—not many out of a lifetime.” 
“Not many!” She laughed hysterically. “You don’t know what 


love is, Bill—I can’t think you’ve ever loved me! For me to face 
a week without you—you wont understand—is like staring into 
the emptiness of eternity!” 

“Vou exaggerate, kitten.” 

He sought to dry her tears. She was weeping inconsolably. 

“Who will call me kitten when you're gone?” 

He racked his brains for fresh arguments. 

“What a little coward you are, Babs! Girls let their men go to 
tropic climates merely to gather money that they may build homes 
for them.” 

“But you’re so brilliant,” she sobbed. “You'll be so thrown 
away. Besides, you’re not going to build a home for me—at the 
end of seven years you'll come back as poor as you went. You 
may die out there!” 

“T’ll come back,” he strove to cheer her. “And as for returning 
as poor as I went, I shall return with the kind of experience that’s 
sure to place me at the top of my profession.” 

“Look here, Bill,”—desperately she wove her arms about him,— 
“I’ve had an inspiration. You're an idealist. You're crazy 
to do good in the world. Why can’t you do it through some 
one else?” 

“One always does.” 

“But that’s not what I’m meaning. It’s like this, Bill. If we 
postpone marrying. and I let you go to New York instead, you'll 
coin money fast, wont you?” 

“T’ve always thought so.” 

“Right, then; go to New York. Make enough money to keep 
some one in India as your substitute. Till you’ve done that I 
promise never to look at another man. I'll wait for you.” 

“But, dearest, don’t you see that that wouldn’t be the same?” 
He disentangled her hands and held them firmly between his palms. 
“The call came to me, Babs—not to a substitute.” 

She was staring at him blankly, conscious that she had made no 
progress, when the voice of her father addressed her from the 
staircase: 





Dreams for Sale 


“Babs, aren’t you ever coming to bed?” 
“T’m on the point of going, sir,” Grogan forestalled her answer. 
She strove to detain him. 

“Only two more days, Bill. 
Don’t let’s waste a moment.” 
“We'll continue this tomorrow.” 


I’m willing to sit up all night. 
He escaped her. 


AVING regained his room, he packed, and in the early dawn, 
before she could assail him, boarded the coast-to-coast express 
for Seattle. As he traveled, he strove conscientiously to unravel 
his motives. They weren't all as lofty as he had attempted to 
persuade her. He had never seen anything—never been anywhere. 
In his boyhood he’d worked on a farm and scrambled an education, 
picnic-fashion. It had been the same at Tulip College; he’d turned 
his hand to any drudgery. He was sick of being under-dog, and 
still more tired of associating with people who continually reminded 
him of his inferiority. So when the Reverend Bluebee had held a 
week of services at Tulip and on the last night had appealed for 
workers to “help gather the Lord’s harvest,” he had been the first 
to go forward—to the astonishment of everybody, since he was 
already engaged to the college president’s daughter. The astonish- 
ment was increased when, having consulted with the Reverend 
Bluebee, who had been a missionary in India and many of whose 
most touching references had dealt with the spread of disease 
among Asiatics, he had announced that his call had taken the form 
of chemical research in the laboratories of leper colonies. His 
decision had been led up to by visions of golden temples—cities 
roofed with jade—emancipation! None of this had he admitted; 
he had posed as a young disciple consecrating his hopes and chances 
to suffering humanity. 

Now that the step was irrevocable and he was on board the 
train, he could afford to be frank. How much had the desire to 
escape from responsibilities influenced him? Babs, for instance. 
If he’d stayed in Tulip, there would have been no way out of 
marrying her; once married to her, there would have been no way 
out of Tulip. -That instructorship in chemistry, which her father 
had arranged, would have chained him. As it was, he was going 
to see the world and he hadn’t lost her. He could freshen her 
affection by watering it with correspondence. At the end of seven 
years—if he felt like it—he would claim her. 

Then he reopened the argument from a less cynical angle. He'd 
been belittling his nobility. Such self-interested motives had not 
weighed with him at all. He was as shining an example of self- 
surrender as St. Francis of Assisi or any other medieval saint. For 
the love of humanity he was putting fleshly loves behind him. 


| Fs a cinema speeding up to reach its climax, scenes galloped. 
He saw himself on the voyage, a conspicuous figure, spreading 
the news of his abnegation—adored by old ladies, petted by their 
daughters, pluming himself on his sacrifice. 

And his sacrifice hadn’t proved to be so enormous. Very shortly 
India had become as commonplace as Tulip. His days had been 
spent in a laboratory, smearing cultures on slides. There had been 
no danger. If he had come in contact with lepers, it would have 
been no part of his duties. Had he married Babs and brought her 
with him, he would have been risking nothing. From the point of 
view of professional advancement, he was getting nowhere. He 
was as little a hero as if he’d stayed in America and shaken iced 
drinks behind a soda-fountain. 

Then why didn’t he send for Babs and marry her? He often 
wondered. He corresponded with her, fostering her belief that 
he was a Christian martyr. He liked receiving her letters; he felt 
inspired by their adulation. 

The tone of her letters underwent a change. She had met some 
one who had described to her the truth of his conditions. She 
begged to join him. He discouraged her. After that her letters 
grew scarcer, till one arrived containing only the printed announce- 
ment of her marriage to a Spaniard. He told himself that she 
had double-crossed him—forgot all about her. 

When his furloughs fell due, he refused them. The reason he 
gave was that he was enamored of his employment; the real rea- 
son was avarice. He was reluctant to spend his savings. He had 
established a goal for himself: to endure the climate till he had 
accumulated enough to purchase a drug-store back home. He 
never acknowledged to the public, nor utterly to himself, that this 
was his true motive. He liked to think of himself as a man so 
wedded to unselfishness that its strenuous practice had become 
second nature. ... . 

As might have been expected and as his associates had 
prophesied, the climate wrecked him. He was shipped to the 
U. S. A. an enfevered skeleton, his (Continued on page 140) 
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[_UELLA thought she understood sex. Wasn’t she thirty-eight 

years old? Spinster, to be sure, but what of it? She was a 
student of human nature, and wasn’t there as much human nature 
in Lyndhaven as anywhere’else? And just as much sex, when you 
put your mind on it. 

That’s why she knew she understood the younger generation. 
Some of her own age didn’t understand, not even the married ones. 
But that was because they were suppressed—that is, the married 
ones. Luella had read about it. 

And that’s why she resolved that the young people in Lyndhaven 
should have a chance to express themselves. Preferably through 
art, because art was beautiful and harmless. Lovers of art, Luella 
was persuaded, would be out of mischief, at least as long as they 
were looking at good pictures. 

Luella’s suggestion of an art gallery in the town did not meet the 
approval of the suppressed elder generation. 

Mrs. Brown discussed it over the fence with Mrs. Perkins. 

“Luella carries education too far. I don’t feel’s though I could 
stand being uplifted any more,” she said. 

“You know what happened to Mary Simpson,” said Mrs. Per- 
kins. “Ever since she went to that art school in Boston, she’s had 
those things on her mother’s parlor wall. The first year I sat with 
my back to them, but now they’re all the way round.” 

On the evening that Luella opened the art exhibit in the Library, 
the town of Lyndhaven turned out. Partly to see the paintings, 
of course, and partly to see that no majority of their neighbors 
put anything over on them in their absence. 

But the meeting wasn’t a success. When the pictures had been 
looked at once, the town seemed disappointed to know they must 
be looked at again. Even the President of the Board felt the 
entertainment meager. 








The Cyclone pulled 
off her dress over 
her head. Her ges 
tures were so im- 
pulsive that Luella 
had no fair warning. 


“What else have you for us, Luella?” he asked. 

“Nothing, Mr. Perkins. What else do we need?” 

But before the neighbors had all departed, Luella made a speech. 

“The pictures, of course, will be on view every day. I shall be 
glad to attend in person Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, from 
four to six o’clock, to answer questions and give advice in art 
readings.” 

Friday afternoon Luella found in the gallery one woman, who 
had left her umbrella behind Wednesday night. On Monday no 
one appeared. 

The librarian looked across the long room at Luella, and since 
nobody was reading books at the moment, felt free to call out: 
“Pretty hard to interest Lyndhaven in art, isn’t it?” 

“Tt all has to be worked up gradually,” said Luella. “You can’t 
drive people all at. once to appreciate beauty. You must lead 
them. The older folks, of course,” continued Luella, “are in many 
cases too settled. I always count on the young.” 

“That’s what you said when you started the library. You don’t 
know this younger generation, Miss Colt. They haven’t any minds 
at all. Nothing but health.” 

“You're mistaken,” said Luella. “Your view is warped.” 

“Wait till you find out about them, Miss Colt—you'll be warped, 
too!” 

“T’ll run the risk.” 

But later she remembered the conversation when she saw among 
the handful who came to her lecture no young person except Mary 
Simpson and Lena Murray, who had studied art in Boston. Luella 
checked a stream of rising indignation. She was resolved not to 
be warped. 

“Why don’t you talk about»Gauguin, some one who can paint?” 
asked Mary. “Miss Colt, it wasn’t nice of that New York dealer 
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to lend you these ordinary pictures. He didn’t flatter your in- 
telligence.” 

Luella gasped. Were they criticizing the New York dealer or 
were they condemning her? Who was Gauguin, anyway? She 
must look him up. Some one who could paint! She went to the 
shelves to learn about the Gauguin of whom they spoke—but no 
help from this library. Well, she would send to New York for a 
book on his life and work. 

When the book arrived, and she opened to the first illustration, 
she was stunned. Could this be art—these fat, ugly women in 
the nude? She turned another page, and yet another. Hideous! 
These undraped stout bathers! Had the world gone mad? 

Of course even the great masters did sometimes paint the naked 
form. A great pity, she thought, even when the subject was beau- 
tiful. If art wasn’t beautiful, what pleasure could it give? Why 
did Mary and Lena find pleasure in Gauguin? 

The more she asked this question, the more Luella was disturbed 
by her inability to answer it. They did find pleasure. Perhaps 
something was hidden from her. Why not be frank? Her life had 
been too much shut in. Well, it was a sign of a broad mind to 
know one’s limitations, and to cure them. She would read. 

“Mary,” she said, as they met in the grocery-store next morning, 
“what books did you find most helpful at the art school?” 

“Books? You don’t study art in books. We work from the 
model.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Colt. 

“T did get some help from Diirer’s book on the Ideal Figure. 
Did you ever look at Zorn’s etchings?” 

Miss Colt hadn’t looked at them. When she next visited Boston, 
she sampled both sources of aid. Her opinion of Diirer went down. 
And if one owned a Zorn etching, where in the house would one 
hide it? There seemed to be a contrast between Europe and 
Lyndhaven. When Luella returned home, she faced herself bravely, 
and fought the battle through. She must master the subject or 
give it up. Perhaps it was her mission. If people saw these things 
correctly in Europe, why shouldn’t she go over and acquire the 
Continental point of view? Three weeks would be enough if she 
used her time well. When she came back, she would be equipped 
to guide even Mary or Lena. 

The village was edified when it read in the Lyndhaven Bee: 


Miss Lvuetra Cort 
Goinc To Europe 


Our Miss Luella Colt, who founded the Lyndhaven Art Gallery, 
and has been the active director ever since, sails for Europe next 
week on Museum business. She will go first to Italy, where she 
will confine her studies to the ancient art, and work her way up 
through Spain to the Paris of the moderns. 

The village of Lyndhaven wishes her Godspeed, and a safe 
return. 


When Luella arrived in her cabin on the great liner, she found 
in the opposite bunk flowers obviously not meant for her. Eco- 
nomic pressure had suggested half a cabin, but until that moment 
she hadn’t visualized the ordeal of a bedroom shared—and so 
small a room! There was an odor of cheap perfume, too. The 
other woman was evidently—well, modern. Luella wondered where 
she was. 

She was still wondering after dinner when the ship was well out, 
and beginning to pitch. She walked around the deck in the salt 
dampness, and looked through the portholes of the library at the 
passengers writing and lounging there, with the outward manner 
of the experience she knew she lacked. She wondered how many 
voyages it took before you were at home on a boat. Perhaps she 
had better go back to the cabin, to make sure everything was safe, 
and to see if her companion had arrived. Much safety, but no 
companion. Luella paced the deck again, and even stepped boldly 
into the saloon to watch the first courageous dancers. The or- 
chestra seemed able to play at any angle, and some of the dancers 
were evolving steps which no angle could harm. Some of the 
women were dressed rather boldly. The European influence, she 
supposed. In art, of course, it could be understood, but in life she 
was grateful for the modesty of Lyndhaven. Across the room a 
sweet-faced woman sat alone. Her roommate, perhaps. The 
thought gave Luella courage. She did two turns more around the 
deck. But what if it was another one, not so nice, and—awful 
thought!—what if they should both decide to retire simulta- 
neously ? 

Luella hurried back to the cabin, undressed in the dark, as was 
her custom, folded her clothes in noncommittal patterns, and 
slipped ‘into bed. 

As she was dozing off—bang! The door burst open, and the 
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electric light was switched on. There seemed to be a whirlwind 
in the room out of which a voice spoke. 

“S’cuse, bunkie! Thought you’d be up in the bar celebrating. 
We’ve passed the three-mile limit, you know. Were you asleep? 
Too bad I woke you.” 

Miss Colt, jerked back from dreamland, felt dazed. She pulled 
the bedclothes higher. ‘“That’s all right. I wasn’t really asleep.” 

Then she opened an eye, while the Cyclone prattled on. 

“You're not sleepy, are you?” 

Luella really wasn’t. 

“Well, let’s talk, then.” 

“Do,” faltered Luella. 

“Say, boy! I’m glad I’m on my way! 
the half of it, dearie!” 

“The half of what?” 

The Cyclone pulled off her dress over her head. Her gestures 
were so impulsive that Luella had no fair warning. Before she 
could turn away her eyes, the ghastly fact was burned into her 
consciousness that the dress covered only two undergarments, not 
contiguous. Luella turned her head away. She was aware that 
the Cyclone moved about the small room unabashed. Curiosity 
was too much for Luella. 

“The half of what?” she repeated, with her mind still on raiment. 

“Well,” said the Cyclone, “it was this way. I got fed up with 
my husband.” 

Luella looked around with astonishment, then looked away again. 
One of the two remaining garments had disappeared. 
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“Say, look at that man. He's beckoning: He wants to treat us to a drink, 
Luella made some excuse and continued her walk. 


Come on, Miss Colt.” 


“Anyway,” said the Cyclone, “I was married to him seven years. 
Do you blame me?” - 

“For what?” said Luella, her eyes resolutely shut. 

“T went off with another man at Christmas time. 
was a peach, then.” 

Luella was not too horrified to make a computation of dates. 
This was February. ... . Curiosity overcame her again. 

“Where is he?” 

“Which?” said the Cyclone. 

“Your lover.” Miss Colt pronounced the word with a flavor of 
immorality. 

“He’s nothing of the sort! Do you think I'd be here, if he 
was?” Her tone changed suddenly, and Luella detected a chuckle 
as the Cyclone continued: “I certainly got mine!” 

Luella, off her guard, looked around to see what the Cyclone 
had got. She was just in time to witness the removal of the 
remaining garment. 

“My sweetie wanted me to drive with him and five other men 
in a snowstorm to a little town about a hundred miles from Chi- 
cago. Open car, mind you! I never did like blizzards—it was 
cold as anything—so I told him I’d go on the train. He said: 
“You get the hell out of here. The quicker you get back to New 
York, the better I'll be suited. I’m sick of you, anyway!’ Can 
you beat that for nerve? I tell you, a woman always pays! So 
I cabled my husband, who’s buying dresses in France, and here 
Iam. What’s your name?” 

“Colt,” murmured Luella from beneath the covers. 


I thought he 


“Miss or Mrs.?” 
demanded Cyclone. 

“Miss,” choked 
Luella. 

“Not that it mat- 
ters nowadays,” con- 
tinued the Cyclone. 
“Are you married?” 

Luella pretended to 
be asleep. Her silence 
in no respect embar- 
Yi 1, rassed her companion. 

She was surveying 

herself with evident 

satisfaction. in the 

glass. Luella screwed 
, up enough courage 
to peek out. She 
couldn’t remember 
ever having seen any- 
one without clothes 
before. Not bad- 
looking, the Cyclone. 
Slender. Extraordi- 
nary vitality. Just 
now she was wiping 
cold-cream from her 
face with the ship’s 
towel to remove the 
make-up. Her hair 
was growing darker at 
the roots. She turned 
unexpectedly and met 
Luella’s gaze. 

“Hello, little one,” 
she said. “Did you 
have a nap?” 

Luella continued to 
study the dark roots. 
The Cyclone seemed 
gratified. “I’m letting 
the dye grow out,’ 
she said. “It wasn’t 
becoming.” 

\ Luella looked at the 
ceiling. 

“T think Tl go to 
sleep,” was all she 
Fe 

The next morning 
she woke up to the 
fumes of smoke. 

“You don’t mind?” 
asked her roommate 
waving a cigarette in a long green jade holder. “Helps nerves, 
you know.” 

As the boat was rolling a good deal, and Luella wasn’t feeling 
quite herself, she wasn’t delighted at the odor. But she declined 
to be warped. 

“Go ahead. It’s all right with me.” 

“Have one?” said the roommate, proffering a green jade box. 
“Makes you feel a lot better.” 

“No, thanks,” said Luella. Thank heaven Lyndhaven didn’t 
have this habit! “I’m going up on deck.” 

“Say, kid, you’ve got a good figure,” said the voice behind the 
smoke-screen, ignoring Luella’s efforts to dress behind her trunk. 
“All you need to be a real good-looker is to have your face lifted. 
That'll relieve those telltale lines. Go to Fannie Smith’s in Paris. 
She'll have you looking tén years younger in no time.” 

Luella swallowed hard before she said: “But I don’t know that 
I want to look younger. I’ve been working for a good many years, 
and I ought to have a few lines to show for it.” 

“Say, kid, listen to me. If you want to have any fun you've 
got to look young. Men don’t want brains. Guess I'll get up,” 
she continued nonchalantly. “Say, where’ll I meet you? We'll 
have to look ’em over together. What do you say, dearie?” 

Luella muttered something about the deck, and fled from the 
room. 

After breakfast she felt more cheerful. Of course the creature 
was hopelessly vulgar, but after all, you can learn something even 
from the unrefined. ‘ High spirits, for (Continued on page 139) 
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DENNIS 
KING 


has proved that no one is more 
popular with American ma- 
trons and maids than a real, 
romantic swashbuckler. 
Remember him in “The Vaga- 
bond King,”’ which was the old 
heroic drama, “If I Were 
King!” set to music? But what 
music! 

The role of Francois Villon, the 
French poet of the Paris of 
Louis XI, splendidly fitted this 
young Irishman who set a con- 
tinent to humming “‘ The Song 
of the Vagabonds.”’ 

And then Ziegfeld gave him 
the lead of “The Three Mus- 
keteers.”” A recent photograph 
is shown below. 
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CAMILLA 
HORN 


came to this country 
from Germany and is 
one of the loveliest 
girls who ever deserted 
a native land for the 
charms—and studios— 
of California. She was 
dancing in a music-hall 
in Germany when an 
executive from UFA 
offered her a_ screen 
test; and soon she was 
cast opposite Jannings 
in ‘‘Faust.”’ 

When Joseph 
Schenck saw her on the 
screen, he immediately 
signed her for United 
Artists, and upon her 
arrival in America, she 
shared honors with 
John Barrymore in 
“Red Tempest.” Her 
photograph is repro- 
dueed above. 





MICHAEL I. 
PUPIN 


is one of the foremost 
scientists of our time and 
has pioneered especially 
in the fascinating field 
of electro-mechanics. 
Recently he has given us 
a direct and unequivocal 
answer to the often-asked 
question: What may a 
man of science believe? 
Does he believe in God at 
all?. If so, what kind of a 
god? Mr. Pupin’s reply 
is one to show up atheism 
as the resort not of the 
scientific but of the shal- 
low mind; and he makes 
plain his firm conviction 
of the actual power of 
spirituality and moral 
responsibility. His book, 
“The New Reformation,” 
is one of the most signifi- 
cant of the season. 
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ROLLO 
PETERS 


is one of the most pleasing 
and popular actors ap- 
pearing upon that oft- 
threatened but stanchly 
surviving institution, the 
stage. 

When one recalls _ his 
Romeo to Jane Cowl’s 
Juliet, one wonders 
whether the most perfect 
screen synchronization of 
words with rising moon 
can ever supply the same 
thrill. Then there was his 
part in “Diplomacy” and, 
with the late John Drew, 
in “Trelawney of the 
Wells.” 

Mr. Peters, whose photo- 
graph is reproduced be- 
low, is a Californian, son 
of Charles Rollo Peters, 
one of our foremost 
painters. 
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sees clearly and with 
exceptional sensitive- 
ness the actual people 
who play their pom- 
pous and pathetic parts 
in the pageantry of 
wealth today. She is 
the author of “The 
Poor Rich,” upon other 
pages of this issue. 

She was born in Mary- 
land, educated in Ver- 
mont and lives in New 
York City near Park 
Avenue, where she 
wrote this excellent 
novel of young people 
playing under the 
shadow of gold. 

She is Mrs. Under- 
wood, but has always 
written under her 
maiden name. Her 
photograph appears 
above. 







LYNN 
FONTANNE 


was trained in youth by Ellen 
Terry, and was brought to 
America by Laurette Taylor, 
who gave her parts in “Out 
There” and ““The Harpof Life.” 
Thereafter Miss Fontanne 
whose picture appears below 
played leads in “‘Dulcy” and 
“In Love with Love.” 

She married Alfred Lunt; and 
she joined the Theater Guild 
to play with him in “The 
Guardsman” and other plays 
with the Guild; and recently 
she created the leading réle in 
O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude.” 
This season she will tour with 
Mr. Lunt and other members 
of the Theater Guild. 
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Mrs. Woodrow won experience with the sensational 
side of life when she was reporting for a news- 
paper, and formed a taste for that most intri- 
guing of. puzzles—people’s purposes and motives. 


The Story So Far: 

IRK SARGENT was to be taken as partner into the important 

law-firm of Evander Norris. More, Kirk was next day to 
marry lovely Marjorie Norris—they were even now going through 
a rehearsal of the wedding before Kirk had to leave for his bach- 
elor supper. Then it was that he was called to the phone—by 
Beatrice Fanning, a good pal of his struggling days ten years ago, 
whom he hadn’t heard from since. She begged his immediate 
aid; she was penniless, with a sick baby, about to be evicted. She 
persuaded him to come at once to an address in Harlem—and to 
come alone. And because of the laughing, teasing friends about 
them, he excused himself without making a full explanation to 
Marjorie. 

Sargent climbed three flights of stairs at the address given, 
knocked, received no answer, concluded Beatrice was preoccupied 
with the sick child—and entered a dark hall. Groping, he finally 
managed to make a light and found himself in an empty flat— 
empty, that is, save for a pool of blood on the floor. Retreating, 
he overheard two men in the hall discussing a reported murder that 
had happened in that apartment earlier in the day. 

Perplexed, Sargent made his way to the street—to encounter 
Beatrice now, and to be persuaded to follow to her apartment. 
There was indeed a sick baby there; but Beatrice’s major appeal 
was a threat of violence from a jealous drunken husband outside 
—and a threat of scandal to Marjorie, who now made her appear- 
ance, tolled here by a message that Kirk had been brought here 
after an accident..... The stage set, the husband now appeared 
in the doorway, revolver in hand. 

Fanning made a sorry blundering business of it; Sargent dis- 
armed him and beat him. Beatrice was not so easy to handle. She 
threatened outcry and consequent scandal if Sargent did not pay 
her a large sum. But Fanning, weakening, confessed that he was 
implicated in the murder of that afternoon, and begged only for 
money to get out of town. Sargent was about to give it to him 
when the police -arrived, who accused Fanning. However, they 
had nothing convincing against him, and Kirk stood by, having in 
his pocket the revolver which he had taken from Fanning. Mar- 
jorie and Kirk and Fanning and Beatrice all stood together against 
the police. Suddenly an officer gave the information that the vic- 
tim of the assault, Clive Barry, had not been killed, but was only 
injured, and was lying unconscious in the Gotham Hospital. Al- 
most immediately Marjorie ran out, Beatrice following her. The 
two girls escaped police pursuit and disappeared separately. 

Marjorie went to the Gotham Hospital, and there, by a ruse, 
she obtained a nurse’s uniform and reached Barry’s side. Shortly 
afterward he regained consciousness. Meanwhile, Inspector Curran 
took Kirk in charge, and showed him a letter from Marjorie to 
Barry, whom she had addressed as “Dearest,” signing the letter 
“With all my love.” Kirk thereupon decided to seek the counsel 
of a famous criminal lawyer. (The story continues in detail: ) 


EYWOOD ATCHISON was a personality in that present-day 
New York where figures of the sort have become almost as 
extinct as the dodo. 
In the drab Sahara of our standardized metropolis, he stood 
out as an oasis—such an oasis as the City Hall makes in the ugly 
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huddle of downtown buildings, with its classic design and perfect 
proportions. 

Atchison was a lover of beauty, an art connoisseur and collector, 
a wit and bon vivant, a silver-tongued pleader, a profound coun- 
selor versed in every twist and turn of the law, a mouthpiece of 
crooks—and regarded in many quarters as a crook himself; at once 
a companion to learned owls and a brother to underworld dragons, 
a menace or a delight, according to which of his many sides one 
saw. 

It was still early when Sargent and Inspector Curran arrived 
at Atchison’s bachelor apartment in the upper Seventies on the 
East Side; and yet there seemed to have been no cessation of the 
smoothly running domestic machinery in that spacious and beau- 
tiful interior. There was no sign of the night’s intrusion upon 
daylight activities. The shades were up before the windows; fresh 
flowers were in the vases, and the air was permeated with a faint 
fragrance which seemed blown by the morning breeze from the 
heart of the pine woods. 

The valet showed them at once into Atchison’s library, where 
the famous lawyer—one almost said the great actor—sat before an 
All rights reserved, 
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exquisitely appointed tray on a small table, eating his breakfast of 
fruit, toast and coffee, a heap of morning papers open before him, 
and a great gray Persian cat on the arm of his chair. 

He rose at once with outstretched hand. 

“Good morning, Inspector.” And to Kirk: 

“As you see,” Kirk replied dourly. 

It argues a remarkable endowment, both mental and physical, 
for a man to present an imposing appearance at five o’clock in the 
morning; but Atchison was as blandly superb now as he had been 
at midnight on Broadway. 

“Inspector,” he said, “I am going to put you in the next room, 
while I play the réle of father confessor to my young friend here. 
Order some breakfast, wont you? You will find the morning 
papers; and if there is anything you want, ask for it. What shall 
I order for you, Sargent?” 

“Nothing, thanks.” Kirk waved the invitation aside. 
Inspector was good enough to feed me before we came here.” 

As Curran left the room, Atchison leaned back in his chair, 
and joined his finger-tips, his classic head, with the iron-gray hair 
tossed back from his brow, slightly inclined forward. He was as 
good a listener as he was a cross-examiner; and Kirk found the 
man’s perfect poise—his air of not taking the most desperate cir- 
cumstances too seriously—confidence-inspiring. 

The penetrating charm of that environment, too, of softly 


“In custody, eh?” 


“The 





“Stumble and go slow,” 
Atchison whispered to Bea- 
trice. “I want this fellow to 
get a good look at you.” 


blended color and beautiful objects faultlessly placed, wrought a 
certain soothing spell; Kirk felt himself growing calmer, more re- 
laxed, and able to think more clearly and coherently. 

It no longer seemed an appalling task, but rather a relief, to 
unburden himself of the night’s events. He began with the wed- 
ding rehearsal, and carried his story through unbroken up to his 
recent interview with Curran. 

That was the difficult part; when he came to tell of Marjorie’s 
letter to this unknown Clive Barry, his throat went dry, his voice 
failed him. Reluctantly he took from his pocket a copy of it 
with which the Inspector had furnished him, and handed it to 
Atchison. 

Atchison read it through without change in his expression. 
Whatever his thoughts might be, his face did not reveal them. 

“Do you remember,” he asked, “whether Miss Norris showed 
any emotion or not when Barry’s name was first mentioned?” 

Kirk was silent. “No,” he said at last. “At least, I think—- It 
was probably only a coincidence.” 

“T am not Curran, waiting to pounce,” Atchison reminded him. 
“So tell me your own impressions, no matter whether you think 
them fanciful or not. The smallest trifle may be of value to me 
in unraveling this snarl.” 

Kirk’s head was bent down. “It was when Fanning spoke of 
him first, that she gave an—an exclamation, and swayed and 
seemed to fall against the arm of her chair. I hurried to her and 
she said that she had bent down to get her gloves and struck a 
rib that she had broken last winter. She—she was so pale, I was 
frightened and begged her to let me take her home. She wouldn’t 
go—then.” 

‘‘What had been said just»before she left you all in so precipitate 
a fashion? Do you remember?” 
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“T realized it after I’d read that letter at Curran’s.” Kirk’s mis- 
erable, haunted eyes looked drearily before him. “Hines had just 
said that the man was still living, although unconscious, and was 
at the Gotham Hospital. She stood up, looking very much ex- 
cited—and the next instant she was gone. I have thought since 
that she went out to telephone to the hospital, perhaps.”’ 

“Perhaps,” Atchison assented. His deep, delightfully modu- 
lated voice became still more kindly and encouraging. “And now, 
just a question or two more. Do you recall how you yourself put 
in thé time from five until seven yesterday evening?” 

“Let me see— I was at the club with Bellamy and the others 
until about five o’clock, and then I started to walk home. It was 
a pleasant afternoon, you know, not too warm, and I suppose I 
got to thinking, for I strolled on and on. Presently, I came to 
myself, and saw that it was getting late and that I was nearly a 
mile beyond my block; so I hurried back, dressed and rushed out 
to Westchester.” 

“Do you remember approximately what time you got there?’ 
Atchison asked. 

“TI remember very distinctly, and not approximately; for dinner 


’ 


“Listen to me!” Curran snapped. “Did 
you or did you not come to this hos- 
pital with Marjorie Norris this morn- 
ing?” Beatrice did not reply. 





was at half-past seven, and I was afraid I wouldn’t make it. I 
caught the six-fifty train out of Grand Central Station, and reached 
the house at exactly seven twenty-five. I know, because I glanced 


at my watch as I was going up the steps.” 

“Did you stop at any place on this walk you took, or speak to 
anyone you knew?” 

Kirk shook his head. 

“No. 


Everything had been in such a rush for the last few days, 











so many odds and ends to attend to, so many things to keep in 
mind, that I was enjoying the luxury of nothing to do—oblivious, 
in a way, to my surroundings. I'm afraid, Mr. Atchison, that I 
haven’t the ghost of an alibi, if that’s what you're hoping for.” 

Atchison meditatively stroked the sleek fur of his cat. 

“Tell me,” he said, “did Miss Norris say anything about the 
way she had spent the afternoon?” 

“She said something about having been at the dressmaker’s to 
have some last-minute alterations made in one of her frocks. At 
least, that is all I can remember.” The muscles rippled in Kirk’s 
tightly set jaw; there was the snap of challenge in his voice, “But 
wherever she was, she was there for some good atid satisfactory 
reason. She is incapable of anything underhand or devious. That 
sort of thing isn’t in her character.” 

Atchison raised a deprecatory, cushioned palm. “My dear boy, 
you do not have to assure me of that. I quite understand what 
an ordeal this must be for you; but it is necessary for me to 
gather up ali the threads, you know, so as to hold the whole skein 
in my hand. Let me explain to you why I am giving a rather 
special attention to details. The Inspector, in many respects an 





In 
the first place, he resented the fact that you did not see fit to 


admirable man, is somewhat inclined to be—er—vindictive. 
open your heart to him, and tell him all.” He gave a mellow 
laugh. 

“Your: next criminal offense was your selection of me as your 
attorney. Curran and I have crossed swords not infrequently, and 
he has never, I think I may claim without undue vanity, gloriously 
and completely routed me. Ah, well, I dare say the time will 
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By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 


come when I shall die at his feet to the slow music of the police 
band; but not yet, Sargent, not yet.” 

He passed his sensitive, predatory finger-tips lightly over his 
mane of hair, the corners of his flexible mouth curving up in 
soundless amusement, and Kirk was struck anew by the power 
and magnetism of his personality. 

“At this moment,” Atchison continued, “the Inspector is sitting 
in the next room, dreaming his fond 
dreams of the sensational front-page 
stuff, and the kudos which will be his 
share when he brings such—what is 
the old Rooseveltian phrase ?—male- 
factors of great wealth as you and 
Miss Norris to the bar of justice. 
And, without in any way belittling 
you, he cherishes a still more soaring 
and ambitious hope of so tangling me 
in the proceedings, that I may land 
in a felon’s cell. God bless our ene- 
mies—what a zest they add to life! 


“Now in regard to this—er—dilemma of yours,” he resumed; 
“the first step—” 

Before he could finish the sentence, there was a sharp rap on 
the door; and without waiting for an answer, Curran walked in. 
He had a dark frown, a red face, and a tightly pursed mouth. 


“Here’s a fine howdy-do!” he announced. “I’ve just had a 
telephone from Gotham Hospital that the Barry fellow has dis- 
appeared, vanished right out of the ward!” 
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“Wasn’t there a policeman on guard?” Atchison broke in 
incredulously. 

“Surely there was,”—the Inspector was biting off his words,— 
“with orders to get a statement from him the minute he was 
able to talk. There’s some mighty funny business on foot, and 
I’m going to get to the bottom of it. It has taken big money 
and big influence to pull this thing off, unless the man walked 
through the walls, or floated through the ceiling; 
and I guess we can discount that possibility. I am 
going up to the hospital at once, and take charge 
of the investigation myself.” 

He paused as he spoke, and glanced uncertainly 
at Kirk. Evidently he was debating what to do with 
him. One could gather that he did not want to let 
him go entirely free, and yet he hesitated to have 
him locked up. 

Atchison, seeing his irresolution, sprang from his 
seat. For a man of such unusual height and bulk, 
he was remarkably light and agile in his move- 
ments. Before the Inspector could decide his quan- 
dary, he had seized him by 
the arm and drawn him into 
the other room. They talked 
there for a moment or two in 
tones too low for Kirk to 
hear; and then the lawyer 
called to him. 

“Get your hat, Sargent. 
The Inspector is good enough 
to let us go up to 
the hospital with 
him.” 

Curran nodded 
sourly to confirm 
the permission. 
Plainly he was du- 
bious about the 
propriety of it; 
and yet on the 
other hand it re- 
lieved him of a re- 
sponsibility which 
at this time he was 
reluctant to under- 
take. He com- 
forted himself 
with the thought 
that it might turn 
out in the end to 
his advantage, 
since he would 
have both Sargent 
and Atchison di- 
rectly under his 
eye, and might in 
some manner be able to 
check up on them. 

To tell the truth, the In- 
spector. was at a loss just 
how to act. This news of 
Barry’s disappearance had 
hit him hard: For that mat- 
ter, the whole case had been 
distinctly disconcerting. 

At the start, it had seemed 
to call for nothing more than 
ordinary routine investigation 
—merely the bumping off of 
some inconsequent nobody, 
either in a squabble with some 
companion, or as the result 
of a grudge. Then with the 
discovery that the apartment 
had been held by Elfie Lacoste, came the introduction of Fanning 
into the affair, and at the same time through departmental chan- 
nels some information tending to link the victim up with that 
powerful organization of dope-smugglers known as the Murray 
Gang, against which Curran had been endeavoring to gather evi- 
dence for months. And Elfie Lacoste was known in police par- 
lance as the “moll” of Jack Murray, head of the Murray Gang. 

But before the Inspector could really follow up this promising 
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lead, the inquiry, on the strength of that torn scrap of wedding 
invitation, had suddenly shot off at a sensational tangent, involving 
persons of high social prominence, people who would ordinarily be 
regarded as outside the orbit of such occurrences. It was a most 
puzzling and unreasonable twist, and one which fretted the In- 
spector by requiring him to walk on eggshells, as it were. And now 
as if to drive him crazy, had come this last straw—the spiriting 
er from the hospital of the wounded and still unconscious 
arry. 

As Curran saw it, there were two explanations for this bold 
coup. It might be the work of powerful underworld forces acting 
to remove a victim or to safeguard an ally, as the case might be. 
Or, on the other hand, it might be traced to the Sargent-Norris 
doors. It was hardly likely that the two elements were working 
in conjunction; and yet even that contingency was not outside 
the range of possibility, since Atchison was on the case. 

One thing was certain: Sargent and the girl had had hours to 
plan, there in the Fannings’ apartment, and might easily have 
been in communication with Atchison long before Kirk, with his 
demand for counsel, had called the lawyer up on the Inspector’s 
own telephone. So far as that went, the phoning at that time 
might have been in the nature of a blind. 

On the way down from the apartment in the elevator, Curran 
lapsed into a surly silence, as if regretting his concession in allow- 
ing the other two to accompany him, and going out through the 
lobby he walked a step or so apart from them, his shoulders, the 
carriage of his head, expressing unmistakable hostility. 

As they reached the glass outer doors at the entrance, however, 
he paused with a quick, warning click of the tongue. At the same 
moment, Atchison with a sweeping movement thrust Kirk be- 
hind him. 

“Keep out of sight,” he muttered, without turning his head, 
and went on with Curran out to the sidewalk. 

As they appeared, a young man who had stopped in passing at 
the sight of the Inspector’s car came up to join them—a young 
man with a solemn face and light, bulging eyes, rather glassy, 
vacant eyes until something caught their attention, and then they 
became alert with curiosity and speculation. 

It was Graham Smith, known to both of them as one of the 
best newspaper detectives in New York, and a specialist on murder 
and mystery cases; and just now those eyes were very much alert. 

“Good morning to both of you,” he said. “And it certainly 
looks like a good morning for me, when you two are out at this 
hour—and together. Which has called the other in consultation, 
and where have you hidden the body?” 

“Graham! Graham!” chided Atchison. “You are letting that 
rampant imagination of yours run away with you again. What 
would we do without you? You are the comedy relief in my 
otherwise prosy and humdrum existence.” 

“It’s something in very high society or in very exclusive criminal 
circles, or you wouldn’t be in it!” Smith retorted, not to be de- 
flected from his surmises. He glanced from one man to the 
other. “Something big in the wind, sure. What about the drifter 
that was shot in Harlem last night, Inspector, clasping to his heart 
a letter from a well-known heiress?” 


CCURRAN grunted. “Some of the boys have been joshing you, 

Smith.” He managed with difficulty a careless, superior smile. 
“Come around tomorrow. Heiresses and bums aside, I’ve been 
working on a big thing for the last two or three months, and I 
think it’s about due to break. Give me a ring tonight, and I'll 
let you know. Make nice sensational reading, the kind you like 
to write.” 

“What he really means,” Atchison put in jocosely, “is that you 
are to play him up strong. By the way, my dear boy, you have 
been neglecting me lately. I’m entering a new dahlia for the flower 
show, come autumn, and I think of calling it the Grahamensia; but 
that very largely depends on how often I make your front page.” 

“T think I’ll follow the pair of you in a yellow taxicab,” Smith 
said. “You don’t throw me off a bit, either of you.” 

“Why follow? Come with us in the Inspector’s car.” Atchison 
caught him by the arm, and urged him toward the curb. “We are 
going to drive through the Park and enjoy the sparkle and fresh- 
ness of the morning, the dewdrop on the rose, the cobweb on the 
morning glory e¢ al. It will do you good, Graham, restore your 
wavering belief that all’s right with the world. Then we are 
going down to our respective offices to set an example of early 
rising. We have to do it*now and then; it keeps up the morale.” 

Curran saw Graham hesitating, and hastily seconded the invita- 
tion. “Get in—plenty of room! I’m going to drive, myself.” 

To the relief of both men, Smith yawned widely. “Don’t think 





‘and Curran summoned first the man who had been in charge 





Come Alone! 















I'll trust myself, not on a ride in the country with you two. 
Might never be.seen again! Anyway, I’ve a yen for the sparkle 
and freshness of bed; been up all night. So long, and remember 
I've got an eye on you both.” 

He went flapping down the street, resembling nothing so much as 
a large penguin. 

“Here, Byers,” Curran said to his driver, “I'll take the wheel 
myself this morning. You come over to the Gotham Hospital and 
hold the car there until I come out.” 

Smith was now out of sight, and Atchison went back for Kirk. 

Soon they drew up before the hospital gates. 


Chapter Ten 

‘THEY went at once to the office, where they were met by the 
superintendent of the institution, a long-faced man, who acqui- 

esced eagerly when the Inspector impressed it on him that this 

investigation must be kept a matter of absolute secrecy. 

“There will be no leak,” said the superintendent purposefully. 
“Word has already gone out to the employees that if there is the 
faintest hint of the affair to the reporters or anybody else, the 
person responsible will be given his walking papers forthwith. The 
Hospital Board would, I am sure, be greatly annoyed by any such 
publicity.” 

“Would they?” Curran smiled ferociously at the use of so mild 
aterm. “They’d blow up, my friend, that’s all! Now show us 
into a private office, and give me a list of all the people on 
the job last night in the order of their importance.” 

The superintendent very quickly obeyed him in both requests, 


of the office during the night. 

He appeared, somewhat tousled and sleepy-eyed, and testi- 
fied that after nine o'clock, the close of visiting hours, no one 
had called at the office with the exception of one or’ two news- 
paper men, who soon left, as there was no news of importance. 
He was positive, too, that however the abduction of Barry had 
been managed, the office had not been used as an avenue. On 
this point, it was impossible to shake him; and Curran soon let 
him go, telling him to send in the nurse who had been on in 
the emergency ward. 

The door opened, and the blue-uniformed probationer whom 
Marjorie had so successfully overreached the night before came 
in. Her swollen eyes and red-tinged, pert little nose showed 
that she had been crying; but beneath the subdued manner of one 
who has recently received a severe rating, was an anticipatory 
excitement, the self-conscious importance of the person who can 
contribute valuable information. Her name, she said, was Alice 
Moore. 

“You were in charge of Surgical Ward Number Three, last 
night, Miss Moore?” 

“Yes sir!”—in a die-away voice. 
took out her handkerchief. 
“Don’t be frightened.” 
sion, and spoke soothingly. 

Moore?” 

“T was sitting at the head of the ward, beside a night light.” 

“And the policeman? He was sitting by Barry’s bed?” 

“For a while; and then he came up to where I was, hin 


Her eyes filled again, and she 


Curran put on his most benign expres- 
“Where were you stationed, Miss 


said that the air was kind of close down there, and it made him 
sleepy. He was one of those chatty cops, and wanted to tell me 
all about his family affairs; but I wasn’t going to have him 
waking up the patients. I had a book anyway, that I was inter- 
ested in. A little later I looked up, and his cap was on the floor 
his chair tilted back against the wall, and he was dead to thd 
world.” 
“Humph!” 





The exclamation as uttered by Curran had th 


menacing swish of an ax falling through the air. “Why didn’ 
you wake him?” 
“What was the use?” She tossed her head. “The man h 


was watching was in a deep coma. I’d have only had to listen t 


some more of his heavy kidding.” 


“Go on.” 5 

“Well, somewhere before daylight the strange nurse came on 
the one Dr. Vernon didn’t send.” 

Kirk drew in his breath; he knew now that it was this he had 
been waiting—yet fearing—to hear. 

Curran’s chin shot up. 

“What do you mean—‘the one Dr. Vernon did not send’?” 

“Why, they telephoned Dr. Vernon after the man got away, 
and he said he’d never heard of the case, and certainly hadn't 
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sent any nurse.” She began to sniff again, and apply her hand- 
kerchief. 

“Describe this nurse, Miss Moore. What was she wearing?” 

“She was in the regular Gotham uniform, white, like all graduate 
nurses; and she was awfully pretty, dark, with big eyes and a 
lovely complexion.” 

Kirk’s reaction to this was a sudden limpness which seemed to 
extend to every taut muscle of his body. There was no shadow 
of a doubt now. It had been Marjorie. 

Alice Moore continued: “She 
came up to me, and said in a kind 
of quick voice: ‘I am a special on 
a gunshot case. The name is Barry, 
I think.’ 

“T said: ‘Oh, yes; he’s here all 
right. Bed Seven.’ And then as I 
walked down the ward with her, she 
told me about Dr. Vernon sending 
her on the case, and kept asking 
me if the man was bad. 

“But before she reached her pa- 
tient, she saw old Billy, the orderly, 
coming along from the other direc- 
tion; and she left me and ran up 

to him. 

“‘Hello, Billy!’ I 
heard her say; and she 
shook hands with him, 
and they talked for a 
minute or two, but so 
Jow I couldn’t hear what 
they said.” 

“Do you think he rec- 
ognized her?”’ asked Cur- 
ran. 

“Well—” Alice was 
doubtful. “They say 
Billy never forgets any- 
body. But he looked 
sort of dazed, and I 

¥ thought, although she 
seemed to know him so 
well, maybe he’d slipped 
up for once. 

“I didn’t really pay 
much attention to them, 
though,” she went on; 
“just waited until she 
came back to me, and 
then took her over to 
her patient. 

“This is your case,’ 
I said. And I’ve got to 
admit she surprised me 
then; for she’d no sooner 
looked at him than she 
grabbed me and began 
telling me he was gone. 

“IT gave her a shake. 
‘What do you mean, 
gone?’ I said. ‘Can’t you 
see he’s breathing? And 
his pulse is good.’ It 
seemed weird to me, only 
a pupil nurse, having to 
brace up a graduate like 
that. Why, she was all 
white and trembling. 

“*What do you mean, gone?’ I “You must be nerv- 
said. ‘Can't you see he’s breath- ous, or something,’ I 
ing?’ It seemed weird to me, said to her; but she told 
having to brace up a graduate me it was because he 
nurse like that.” looked so much like 
somebody she knew or 

had known. 

“Well, that didn’t sound so unreasonable to me. In this line, 
you often run into resemblances that'll give you a regular turn. 

“But it did seem kind of funny that I couldn’t get her to leave 
her patient, or come and sitwith me, or anything. There was 
nothing she could do; but she insisted on sticking right there at 
the bedside. And then later, when Dr. Roberts—he’s an interne— 
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came in on his rounds, she made almost as 
big a fool of herself with him. 

“Well,”—the probationer paused to get her 
breath,—“after Dr. Roberts went out, I was 
right busy for a while on my own hook, 
and I didn’t notice her particularly until she 
came up to me, and said that Dr. Vernon had 
telephoned in and made arrangements to 
have her patient removed to a private room. 
I looked over and saw that she had Billy and 
the wheeled stretcher there at the side of the 
bed; but I had my hands full with a slipped 
bandage at the minute, so I just nodded. 

“T told her, though, that she’d better wake 
up the cop, before she took the man away; 
but she only shook her head. 

“Oh, what’s the use?’ she said. ‘My case 
is still in a coma. Let ‘the poor fellow have 
his sleep out, and when he wakes tell him to 
come to Room Twenty-five.’ 

“So in about half an hour the cop did 
wake, and I told him what she’d said. And 
ever since I’ve been catching it hot and 
heavy.” She dabbed at her eyes with her 
tear-wet, grubby little handkerchief. “It 
wasn’t my case—the whole thing was out of 
my hands. I’m only a pupil nurse. It would 
have been fine business for me to go ques- 
‘tioning a graduate, and her in the Gotham 
uniform, and everything regular.” 

“What a nerve!” Atchison whispered in 
Kirk’s ear. “Think of it! .Coolly gambling 
on a cop’s slumbers, a thousand-to-one shot! 
And she got away with it!” 


URRAN waited for the overwrought pro- 

bationer to control her emotions. 

“You didn’t see or speak to this woman 
in the graduate’s uniform again?” 

“No sir. She and her patient went out 
of the ward; I was kept busy, and didn’t 
think of them any more until that cop woke 
up, and lumbered off on a run. And then 
they sent for me, another nurse relieved me, 
and—and”—sobbing—“I got the devil; I 
certainly did.” 

“Well, well, don’t worry. You've helped 
a great deal in clearing this.” Curran was 
benign once more. “That will be all for 
the present. Will you ask Dr. Roberts to 
come in, Miss Moore?” 

She disappeared, and was succeeded by a 
tall young interne with red hair and a 
hatchet face, his ordinarily confident manner 
somewhat subdued by the general censure be- 
stowed freely upon all of those who had 
even remotely been connected during the night 
with Surgical Ward Number Three. 

“Dr. Roberts, can you give me any infor- 
mation which’ may throw some light on the 
disappearance of this Barry last night?” 
Curran asked. 

“T’m afraid not, but I will gladly tell you 
all I know. I was making my post-midnight 
rounds, and stopped to look over the man in 
Bed Seven. That was Barry, wasn’t it? A 
nurse was sitting beside him and rose and 
stood as I came up.” 

“Didn’t that strike you as a little odd, a 
special nurse in the ward?” 

“No. I didn’t think about it at all. I 
have nothing to do with such details of 
management, and for all I knew she might 
have been sent on to relieve Miss Moore.” 

“Did you have any conversation with her, 
and if so, can you recall it?” 

“Yes, I remember because I was rather put 
out at her. It seemed to me that she was 
taking more on herself than was proper or 
usual. When I was through my examination, 
I turned around and said to her as nearly as 
I can recall: 

‘Still dead to the world, I see! Well, 
Nurse, that makes it easier for you.’ She 
flared up then. ‘I can’t take the case so 
lightly,’ she said. “To me, he seems in rather 
an alarming condition.’ 

“Well, that got me going. ‘Alarming con- 
dition!’ I snapped at her. ‘Here, let me have 
that chart!’ She was flustered, acted fright- 
ened then; and I started to call her down. 


But meantime, Miss Moore had whispered 
to me that she was pretty well shot to pieces 
because the patient was the double of her 
boy friend.” 

“Ts there a chance that he may have been 
shamming unconsciousness when you saw 
him toward morning?” the Inspector asked, 
caught by a sudden suggestion. 

Roberts shook his head. “No. I think I 
can safely say that he was actually out.” 

“At the time you saw him, Doctor, what 
would you have said were his chances for 
recovery?” Curran inquired. 

Roberts shrugged. “Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, practically certain. But to re- 
move him, and have. him jolted around in a 
taxi, as they say he was, that’s another mat- 
ter. “It might bring on another severe hem- 
orrhage, syncope perhaps.” He spread out 
his hands. “Who can tell?” 

“Is it possible that the man might have 
been dead when he was removed ?” 

“Oh, anything is possible; but I should 
say that it was unlikely. Nothing in his 
condition to warrant such a supposition, un- 
less the people who got him out preferred him 
dead to alive.” 

“I think there’s’ nothing more,” Curran 
said. Then, as the doctor went out the door, 
he took up the telephone. “What is the 
Norris house number, Sargent ?” 

Kirk gave it, his heartbeats quickening 
as the Inspector made the connection. 

“Inspector Curran speaking. I wish to 
speak to Mr. Norris. Not at home? Then 
Miss Norris. Not at home either? Any idea 
where I can reach them? Ask Mrs. 
Norris to come to the telephone.” A slight 
wait; then: “Yes, Mrs. Norris; can you tell 
me how I may get in touch with Mr. and 
Miss Norris? Isn’t it unusual for them both 
to be away so early in the morning without 
leaving any notification of where they have 
gone? Oh, no; no accident reported. Yes; 
I can assure you there is no cause for-alarm 
as to their safety. No, madam, I am not 
keeping anything back. I want to question 
them in regard to a certain matter; nothing 
of importance—er—merely to find out if 
Miss Norris saw an officer sleeping on duty, 
as has been reported to me. Yes, madam, 
if I see them, I will tell them to call you up. 


“She’s all in the dark, or she’s a good 
enough actress to fool even me, which I 
don’t think is possible.” And keeping his 
hand on the instrument, he called the police 
station of the precinct in which the Fannings 
lived, giving orders that Beatrice was to be 
brought to the hospital without delay. 


Chapter Eleven 

“y ET me have that orderly now,” Curran 
directed; and in response to the sum- 

mons, Billy came sidling in, closing the door 

noiselessly behind him. 

The Inspector asked the usua’ ~*testions: 
his name, his duties of the night before; and 
then Billy’s ordeal began. 

“T am told that this strange nurse in the 
ward called you by name when she saw you, 
and went out of her way te shake hands with 
you. Is that true?” 

“Yes sir, she did.” 

“Did you recognize her?” 

“J did and I didn’t,” Billy said deliber- 
ately. “It seemed like she knew me pretty 
well, and I had a kind of feeling that I'd 
seen her before; but there’s a good many 
nurses all the time coming and going, and 
saying, ‘How are you, Billy,’ and I don’t 
pay much attention.” 

“You talked with her a while. What did 
she say?” 

“Oh, just ‘You're looking fine, Billy !'—and, 
‘The hospital couldn’t get along without you.’ 
Things like that.” 

“As innocent as that, eh?” The Inspector 
paused. “Explain then, please, how you hap- 
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pened to take this man out of the hospital 
without any orders to that effect, and why?” 

“Yes sir,” Billy answered meekly. “I got 
my orders to take the patient in Bed Nine 
down in the elevator—he was to be trans- 
ferred to Bellevue; so I wheeled in my 
stretcher. This nurse sees me, and comes up 
to me quick. ‘Here!’ she says. ‘What are 
you doing? It’s my case that’s to go out, 
not that man.’ 

“‘T only know what they told me,’ I says 
to her—‘get the patient in Bed Nine.’ 

“*You misunderstood,’ she says. ‘I’m 
certain, because I just had the office on the 
phone. Maybe they told you Bed Nine, but 
what they meant was Seven. Now get his 
clothes on, and wrap him up, and take him 
down.’ ” 

“And you went ahead and did as she told 
you, against your specific orders?” Curran 
leaned over the table, and rapped out his 
question. “You never thought, I suppose, of 
stepping to the telephone, and making sure?” 

“Well,” Billy replied judicially, “anybody 
that’s been around a hospital as long as I 
have, knows that they do get things mixed 
up now and again, and it’s easy to go wrong 
betwixt a nine and a seven. She was a 
graduate nurse; and I thought she ought to 
know. what she was talking about.” 

“So you put the man in Bed Seven on the 
stretcher? And what did you do next?” 

“If I remember right, I probably wheeled 
him to the elevator, and took him down to 
the side entrance, like she told me.” 

“Was the man conscious?” 

“Maybe he was, and maybe he wasn't. 
All I know is, he kept his eyes shut, and 
didn’t speak.” 

“Was he dead? Now, none of your he- 
was-and-he-wasn’t answers! You've been 
around this hospital for years, and you know. 
Was he dead?” 


ILLY blinked his eyes rapidly. “I might 

say yes, and be wrong; and I might say 
no, and be wrong. What am I going to do?” 
he grumbled. 

Curran muttered some opprobrious words 
under his breath, but controlled himself. 

“Go on. What did you do after you got 
him down to the street entrance?” 

“What she told me. Wheeled him out to a 
taxicab, and helped her and the driver to lift 
him in. Then they drove off.” 

“What directions did she give the driver?” 

“T didn’t hear. I was looking after my 
stretcher.” 

“Was she in her nurse’s dress when she 
drove away?” 

“She might have been, and again she might 
not. She had something dark over her, a 
cloak, I guess, and she had on a hat.” 

“Um-m!” Curran tapped the desk im- 
pressively with a pencil. “You've told me 
what happened; now [I'll tell you. When 
she first spoke to you there in the ward, she 
asked you to help her get this man out. 
You told her at first that it was impossible: 
but when she insisted, you finally thought of 
the patient who was to be transferred to 
Bellevue, and framed up this idea of a mis- 
take. 

“Wait !”—as Billy strove to enter a denial. 
“From what you admit yourself, you did 
whatever this nurse told you, although you 
knew it was all highly irregular. You could 
have stepped to the telephone in the hall, 
and inquired of the office; and yet you didn’t 
do it. You knew, too, that it would probably 
cost you your job, and still you went ahead. 
You took a chance on getting the man out 
through the side entrance, where you couldn’t 
be seen from the office. You didn’t do all 
that for nothing! Heavily bribed you were, 
either in money or promises—promises you 
knew you could trust.” 

The Inspector’s voice matched his expres- 
sion in ferocity. 

“T got nothin’,” Billy asserted shrilly, “ex- 
cept a steady calling-down and a bawling- 
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A soup you want 
again and again! 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup! What aston- 
ishing popularity it enjoys! Few, if any, 
other foods have been so enthusiastically 
approved by the whole nation. 


It’s easy to see why. Confidence in 
Campbell’s quality—and the natural 
appetite which people have for the refresh- 
ment and healthfulness of tomatoes. 


And what wonderful Cream of Tomato 
it makes! Easily prepared according 
to the directions on the label. 


SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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There is something quite remarkable about the 


easy-tiding comfort of the new Ford 


WueEN you see the new Ford, you are 
impressed instantly by its low, trim, 
graceful lines and the beauty of its 
two-tone color harmonies. 

As you watch it in traffic and on the 
open road you can note how quickly it 
accelerates and get some idea, too, of 





Here you can see the roominess of the new 
Ford Tudor Sedan. Built to accommodate five 
people in real comfort. Both front seats fold 


forward, giving easy access front and rear. 


the speed and power of its 
40-horse-power engine. 

But only by driving the 
new Ford yourself can you 
fully appreciate the ecasy- 
riding comfort that is such an out- 
standing feature of this great new car. 

One reason, of course, is the use of 
four Houdaille hydraulic shock ab- 
sorbers, formerly furnished as stand- 
ard equipment on only the most ex- 
pensive automobiles. Yet even these 
shock absorbers of themselves do not 
account for the complete riding com- 
fort of the new Ford. 

Equally important are the design 
and construction of the new trans- 
verse springs, the low center of grav- 
ity, and the low ratio of unsprung 
weight to the sprung weight of the car. 

All of these factors combine to 
soften or eliminate the force of road 
shocks and to make the new Ford an 
exceptionally comfortable and easy- 
riding car at all speeds. Even rough 
roads may be taken at a fast pace 


<> 


Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


without hard jolts or bumps 
or the exaggerated bouncing 
rebound which is the cause 
of most motoring fatigue. 

You have a feeling of men- 
tal comfort, too, in driving the new 
Ford because of its reliability and the 
safety afforded by its Triplex shatter- 
proof glass windshield and its six- 
brake system. (The four-wheel brakes 
and separate emergency brakes are of 
the mechanical, internal expanding- 
type and are all fully enclosed.) 

This freedom from mechanical 
trouble—this safety and security— 
mean a great deal to everyone who 
drives a car. 

Prove this for yourself by asking 
the nearest Ford dealer to bring the 
new Ford to your home for a demon- 
stration. Check up on comfort, on 
speed, on power, on acceleration, on 
hill climbing, on economy, on safety. 
You will know then that here ata 
low price is everything you want or 
need in a modern automobile. 
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out ever since; and I’m getting awful tired of 
it, I am! My head’s wobbling on my 
shoulders.” 

“It’s going to wobble worse, and you'll be 
tireder still before you’re through. You know 
that you recognized that nurse as Marjorie 
Norris, who took her training in this hos- 
pital.” 

; Billy’s mouth opened; his eyes fell. 

“She might have been, and then again she 
might not,” he mumbled. “I can’t remember 
all the nurses that come and go.” 

“You don’t have heiresses every day, 
though, especially noticeably good-looking 
ones. You remember Miss Norris perfectly ; 
and this nurse was Miss Norris. Wasn't 
she?” Curran brought his fist down on the 
table. “Answer me!” 

Billy jumped and cringed at that menacing 
sound. “Ye—” He stopped himself. “I 
dunno whether she was, or not,”’ he quavered 
uncertainly. 

“You’re convincing enough for me.” Cur- 
ran’s tone was sourly satisfied, as he dismissed 
Billy. 

Throughout Curran’s quizzing, Kirk had 
sat, his elbows on the arm of his chair, his 
head fallen on his hands What was 
this Barry to Marjorie that she should at- 
tempt a reckless, almost impossible feat for 
him? Then a hideous, sinister suggestion 
would dart in. Was it for Barry, or to cover 
something: a wild, despairing attempt to 
save herself? 

“Send in Mrs. Fanning,” Curran said, 
straightening up in his chair. 


Chapter Twelve 

EATRICE had changed her frock since 

Kirk had seen her last, and was no longer 
in white, but in something dark and thin, 
through which her arms shone palely. She 
hesitated in the doorway at the sight of Kirk 
and Atchison; and then came on with the 
tiniest toss of the head, a cynical twist of 
the mouth which said more loudly than 
words: 

“The world against me? All right—the 
more, the merrier. What of it?” 

Atchison, studying Beatrice through half- 
closed eyes, made a rapid summing-up: 
“One of those icy, devilish blondes. And 
Curran is certain to try the direct attack. 
The fool!” 

The Inspector had picked up a sheet of 
paper from the desk, and laid it meticulously 
straight before him; he examined the point 
of his pencil closely, and satisfied that it was 
sharp enough, cleared his throat and looked 
at Beatrice, a lowering gaze. 

“You are Mrs. Beatrice Fanning?” 

“Ves,” 

“Miss Marjorie Norris was at your house 
last night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Miss Norris left abruptly, as I understand 
it;*and you followed immediately? The two 
of = practically went out together?” 

“Yes.” 

what happened then? What did you 
do?” 

No answer. 
then went on. 

“You returned home at what time, Mrs. 
Fanning ?” 

“About twenty-five minutes ago. Just be- 
fore the officer came around to tell me I was 
wanted over here.” 

“You say you were away then for over 
two hours—nearer three. Where were you 
during that absence?” 

Again no answer. 

“I am asking you,” said Curran slowly, 
“where you were during those two or three 
hours you were away from home. Were 
you with Marjorie Norris for any of that 
time?” 

“T ran after her when she left the house.” 

“You accompanied her here to this hospital, 


Curran waited a moment; 


and you know it.” But his assertion gained 
neither an affirmation nor denial. 

Curran reddened with exasperation. His 
under jaw shot out, quite.in the manner of 
the bullying police captain of the films. 

“Listen to me!” he snapped. “I want 
a plain yes and no answer to my questions. 
Did you or did you not come to this hos- 
pital with Marjorie Norris early this morn- 
ing?” 

Still Beatrice did not reply, Without 
moving a muscle of her body, or showing 
the slightest change in her facial expression, 
she made of silence an insolent gesture. 

“Bought, eh?” Curran sneered. “Well, let 
me inform you that the Norris money, even 
if it’s poured out like water, is not going 
to blanket this investigation. And you can 
understand you'll answer my questions, or—” 

He broke off at the sound of a repressed 
chuckle from Atchison and whirled around. 

“What's that? What you laughing at?” 

“Excuse me, Inspector.” Atchison en- 
deavored, offensively, to straighten his face. 
“The old mathematical puzzle of the irre- 
sistible force meeting the immovable body 
suddenly presented itself to my mind, and 
struck me as ludicrous. Sorry; but my ill- 
timed interruption gives me an opportunity 
to say something to Mrs. Fanning.” 

His tones fell mellifluously upon the ear 
after Curran’s hectoring. 

“Just a legal point of which you may be 
ignorant, Mrs. Fanning.” 

“You're only here on sufferance; you've 
no right to put in your oar.” Curran’s face 
was purple. “You're not this woman's 
lawyer.” 

“T am, if she has not already secured other 
counsel and cares to avail herself of my ad- 
vice. My name is Atchison, Mrs. Fanning.” 

There was a leap of light in Beatrice’s 
sullen eyes, a stain of color on her cheeks. 

“The—the Mr. Atchison of the Havens 
murder case?” she stammered, mentioning 
New York’s most recent and sensational trial- 
spectacle, in which Atchison had scored bril- 
lantly and had won an indefensible “Not 
Guilty” verdict. 

He bent his head in graceful, deprecating 
affirmation. 

“And the legal point I mentioned, Mrs. 
Fanning, is this: You need not answer the 
Inspector’s question, or any other that he 
puts to you. This whole proceeding is en- 
tirely irregular.” 

“Tl show you how irregular it is.” Cur- 
ran’s voice was choking with rage. “I might 
have expected some play of this kind from 
you!” He turned his shoulder on Atchison, 
made a flat sweeping gesture of his hand as 
it wiping the famous criminal lawyer out of 
existence, and fixed his eyes combatively on 
Beatrice. F 

“You'll answer me, lawyer or no lawyer, 
or you'll go to jail as a material witness; and 
I'll see that you stay there for a good, long 
stretch.” 

“A material witness against whom?” Atchi- 
son inquired. “Fanning? A wife testifying 
against her husband? Oh, no, Curran. Try 
it, and I'll have her out on habeas corpus 
so quick that it will make your head swim.” 

“Not against Fanning, and you know it.” 
Curran had calmed down suddenly. “I shall 
hold her as a material witness against Mar- 
jorie Norris.” 


TCHISON clapped his hand to his fore- 
head with a dramatic gesture. 

“Oh, my word!” he protested. “You 
couldn’t. Even you wouldn’t dare make a 
break like that. Bring a murder charge 
against a young girl of such beauty and 
prominence on her wedding morning? Drag 
her from the altar on nothing more than a 
few flimsy scraps of surmise and suspicion? 
Again, I say: ‘No!’ I shout: ‘Try it; and, 
ch, what a come-back there will be!’ By 
the waters of Babylon you will sit you down, 
Curran, and wish that you had never been 
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born. For we will require of you not a 
song, but everything you've got, your job 
included. 

“Grant everything that you have up your 
sleeve, Inspector. Grant that Miss Norris 
had a previous acquaintance with Barry—a 
love episode, if you prefer it that way. Grant 
that she wrote him a fond letter and went to 
his lodgings to see him, that she has not 
yet accounted for her movements between 
five and seven o'clock yesterday evening. 
Grant, if you will, that it was she who smug- 
gled him out of the hospital. Still, what is 
there to justify you in bringing an accusa- 
tion of murder or attempted murder against 
her, Inspector?” 


URRAN had begun a neat design on his 

sheet of paper. He seemed to be rather 
pleased with it, and sketched away, unmoved 
by Atchison’s outburst. He was looking al- 
most benevolent now. 

“Uh-huh,” he said. “You might be right 
with all that nice blather, if I were going 
to hold Marjorie Norris on a murder or 
attempted murder charge. But keep your 
shirt on; I’m not. The charge I make against 
her, and on which I intend to hold this 
woman as a material witness, if not an ac- 
complice, is that of assisting in the escape 
of a prisoner accused of a felony.” 

“Barry ?” 

Atchison ceased to be sonorous, to lounge 
in satirical superiority and exhibit his 
classic profile for the benefit of the spectators. 
Curran had thrown a stone in a puddle, and 
the ripples indicated unsuspected depths. 

“Barry.” 

The Inspector repeated the name with 
grim relish. He was in the saddle now, and 
he intended to ride rough-shod. 

“No use going into elaborate details. 
Counselor. You'll understand, when I tell 
you that the narcotic squad had this fel- 
low’s number as a member of Jack Murray's 
gang of dope-peddlers. As I get it, he’s 
been the runner-in of their stuff from the 
other side.” 

“A frame-up!” Atchison commented scorn- 
fully; nevertheless, he looked worried. ‘Not 
worthy of you, Curran. Anyway, how does 
it affect Miss Norris? Whether this is true 
or not, the man was not under arrest while 
at the hospital.” 

“He was—according to our records,” said 
Curran significantly. ‘“Let’s see you prove 
anything different. Why, there’s been a war- 
rant out for him since last Tuesday. And 
I note, too, Counselor, that you immediately 
click to something which probably Sargent 
here and Mrs. Fanning did not get. There'll 
be mighty little public sympathy for anyone 
mixed up with the Murray gang—and that 
goes, whether the person’s name is Kirk 
Sargent, Marjorie Norris, or Beatrice Fan- 
ning. 

“Also, while we're on the subject, there's 
another side you might do well to consider, 
Mrs. Fanning.” He bent an admonishing 
eye on Beatrice. “It is one thing to aid 
in the escape of a willing prisoner; it’s quite 
another to remove an unconscious man so 
as to prevent him from identifying his as- 
sailant, the man—or woman—who shot him. 
And if he dies as a result of that removal, 
that is still something else, Mrs. Fanning. 
It’s murder. And those who connived in or 
abetted it are accessories equally guilty with 
those who actually accomplished it. So you 
see where you stand.” He accompanied his 
speech with an ominous nod toward her. 

“As Mrs. Fanning’S attorney, I can ac- 
quaint her with all the legal information she 
needs,” Atchison said shortly. “On a few 
shreds of circumstantial evidence, you. are 
doggedly attempting to implicate Miss Norris 
in this affair, when the probable, almost 
certain explanation of the whole matter is 
staring you in the face. 

“The Murray gang! 
old game. Barry was 
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was demanding too much, or had served their 
purpose; and they decided to get rid of him. 
They bungled the job; and when they learned 
that he was alive and in the hospital, they 
were forced to kidnap him. What more 
do you want?” 

Curran gave him a contemptuous glance. 

“That ground has all been covered. The 
Murray crowd couldn’t have made a move 
without our knowing it. They were all good 
boys last night, saying their prayers in their 
little nighties. You wont get anywhere on 
that tack.” 

Atchison threw out his hands. “You make 
me ineffably weary; in words of one syllable, 
rotten tired. Jack Murray’s put something 
over on you. He'd think and act like a 
whirlwind motor while your trailers and 
stool-pigeons were finding their feet. Look 
at it, Curran. This wedding is to take place 
at noon—if Miss Norris can be located, and 
the matter is adjusted between Sargent and 
herself. That is between them. I have noth- 
ing to say about it. If the marriage is can- 
celed, she will simply be accused of caprice. 
But if you act prematurely, it means a blar- 
ing scandal.” 

“Tt’s not my business to cover up the 
scandals your clients bring on themselves,” 
the Inspector retorted. 

“No. But this is a matter on which we 
can co-operate. There are certain avenues 
of information which are open to me, but 
closed to you. All I’m asking of you is a 
decent margin of time, and the acceptance 
of my whole-hearted assistance.” 


“It looks good on the face of it, but it 
will probably turn into a double-cross.” Cur- 
ran looked at his watch. “It is just half- 
past seven now. [I'll give you until ten 
o'clock.” 

“Ten o'clock!” Atchison threw up _ his 
hands. “Inspector, have a heart!” 


HERE was the tinkle of the telephone- 

bell on the desk. Curran picked up the 
instrument. From his answers and the one 
or two questions he asked, Kirk, listening 
keenly, could get no idea of the nature of the 
message. 

The Inspector, however, decided to en- 
lighten them. “The arms expert says that 
the bullet which shot Barry was not the 
one discharged from the gun in Sargent’s 
possession.” He brooded a moment, his 
chin on his hand. 

“T'll give you until half-past eleven, Atchi- 
son,” he granted grudgingly. 

Again he bestowed that glance of uncer- 
tain question at Kirk, and extended it to 
Beatrice; but Atchison hastily interposed. 

“T'll be responsible for Sargent and Mrs. 
Fanning,” he said. “I’m taking them over 
to my apartment with me. And, by the way, 
Sargent, were you aware that you are still 
in evening clothes? Why don’t you -tele- 
phone to your apartment, and have some 
things sent over to mine? It would be a 
good idea, anyway; there might be some 
message there for you.” 

Kirk hurried out to one of the booths 
in the corridor. He wondered that he had 








I'll do anything you want to do. If you'd 
sooner go to the theater, I'll get seats.” 

“No,, really.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“I’m afraid of you. You're just like a 
villain in a play luring the young girl on 
with promises of good times.” 

“You're a fine one!” 

She stopped walking. Richie looked up 
at the house. It was a small private house. 
It had a sign on it which read “VAcANcy.” 

“How long you been in the neighbor- 
hood?” he asked. 

“You caught me on my first bounce,” she 
answered. 

“Oh, yeah? Just two weeks, huh? Are 
your folks going to take an apartment up 
this way?” 

Her eyes brooded for a second or two on 
the rooming-house. She shrugged her shoul- 


ders. “I don’t know,” she said. “Maybe. 
Can’t tell for a while yei. We're from 
Harlem.” 

“How about tonight ?” 

“Nope.” 


“All right. I wont ask you again.” 

“Why must I suffer forever?” 

“Oh, gee, come on along tonight, wont 
you? Say, what’s your name?” 

“Grace Carter.” 

“Listen, Grace; just come out with me 
for a little while.” 

“T can’t do it. Now run home, Richard, 
before you catch cold in your bandoline. 
Good night.” She ran quickly up the steps. 


ICHIE stood for a full minute staring at 

the closed door. So that was her line, 
eh? She was one of them hard-to-date babies. 
They were rare in Richie’s life. Most girls 
were so willing, even eager, that there was 
no fun in it. He had liked Grace Carter 
for her tricky little figure and her pretty face 
—and now he liked her because she wasn’t 
easy. Still it would have been nice if she 
had stepped out with him tonight. 

Oh, well, Rome wasn’t built in a day, he 
reasoned, as he waiked back to the motion 
picture theater. Probably the next time he 
asked Grace she would go. Or maybe the 





UPTOWN SHEIK 
(Continued from page 35) 


time after. They didn’t hold out on Richie 
Bennett forever. He would show her a lot 
of good times. Mom was always decent 
about things like that. She understood that 
a fellow had to make a flash with girls to 
impress them. 

He’d get Mom to make a hat for Grace. 
She’d know just what would look cute on 
a small blonde head. Then he'd take Grace 
dancing every night. She looked as if she'd 
be a wow on a dance floor. They could go 
to a show on the nights when he didn’t 
feel like dancing. Boy, wait till these ambi- 
tious flappers got a look at Grace. There 
wasn’t any one of them in it with her. All 
the fellows would be trying to cop her, too. 
Well, he’d see that none of them did. He 
could always show a girl a sweller time than 
anyone else. Besides he would be the best- 
looking bird around, and that was a big help. 

It was an especially big help in hallways 
at midnight. Probably lots of fellows had 
trouble petting their girls. Richie never did. 
He attributed that to his good looks. Grace 
wouldn’t be easy to kiss at first, he supposed, 
but that would all come in good time. He’d 
pretend that he was going to drop her if she 
didn’t come across with a little kiss. That 
would bring her around fast enough. Of 
course, he wouldn’t really drop her. No; 
there was something almost wonderful about 
that girl. 

In a taxicab a few yards from the corner 
there was a crap game in progress. Three 
cabmen were inside the car. One knelt on 
the running-board and still another from 
the driver’s seat was leaning through the 
window crooning pleadingly to the dice. 

Richie knew them all. He walked over 
and watched. Nobody said anything to him. 
The men were hypnotized by the small black- 
flecked cubes. 

“Shoot the piece.” 

“Shoot. You're faded.” 

“Here you are, Mack.” 

“Beat it! Here’s a fare.” 

A fur-swathed lady came from the stage 
entrance of the theater and the cabmen scat- 
tered. An erstwhile crap-shooter became a 
bored, indifferent person. He made no sign 
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not thought of that before. But his brief 
flare of hope flickered out, though, with the 
information that no message had been re- 
ceived; and in a leaden voice he directed that 
a bag of clothes be packed and sent to Atchi- 
son’s apartment, adding that if any inquiries 
came for him he could be reached there until 
eleven-thirty. 

As he hung up the receiver, he could hear 
Atchison speaking in the adjoining compart- 
ment. Telephone booths are supposed to be 
sound-proof; but in this case there was 
either some flaw in the partition, or else the 
lawyer was emphasizing his message by rais- 
ing the pitch of his voice. 

“IT don’t care anything about that,” Kirk 
heard him say with sharp authority. “You 
get hold of Murray, and tell him to come to 
my place without delay.” 

The two came out of their respective 
booths then, and joining Beatrice, walked 
out to the gates of the hospital. An empty 
taxicab was passing, and stopped at their 
signal. 

“Jump in, Sargent,” Atchison exclaimed, 
“and keep your face hidden. There’s Graham 
Smith again! I'll put Mrs. Fanning in.” 

But although he seemed to be assisting 
Beatrice with every appearance of haste, he 
was really retarding her. 

“Stumble, and go slow,” he whispered to 
her. “I want this fellow to get a good look 
at you.” 

(Don’t miss the dramatic climax of this re- 
markable novel, in the next, the November 
issue.) 


that he comprehended the address given him. 
He started his car and disappeared. 

Mack, a small, not-too-clean cabman with 
a face that had frightened many an unes- 
corted lady, turned to Richie. 

“There you are,” he said; “fifty-two bucks 
shot in twenty minutes!” 

“Tough,” Richie commented. 

“Tough? Hell, it’s awful!” 

“Aw, go on. The evening’s young yet. You 
might pick up a part of that yet.” 


“Yeh; then again I might not. I aint got 
even a bean left.” 

“Don’t worry about it, Mack.” 

“That’s easy for you to say. If I had a 


dollar or so I'd get back in the game and 
maybe clean up. But as it is, there isn’t a 
chance—and Holy Moses, how I need money 
right now!” 

Mack’s small, squinty eyes shifted from 
Richie's face and focused on the top of a 
distant building. There was something in 
his eyes. Fear, perhaps, or worry. Richie 
couldn't tell what he saw there, but some- 
how it seemed important that Mack should 
have his chance to get back his money. 

Richie put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out the crumpled five-dollar bill. 

“Try your luck with this,” he said. 


MAck gave an astonished little jump and 
looked hastily from the bill to Richie’s 
face. He made no effort to take it. 

“Gee, I didn’t mean to spring a sob story, 
kid,” he said. “I was just looking for a little 
plain sympathy like everybody wants. I 
wasn’t trying to touch you, honest I wasn’t.” 

Mack was embarrassed, but his eyes kept 
wandering back to the five and away again 
to the other taxi-drivers, as though he was 
measuring his chances on getting them into 
another game. 

“Go ahead—take it,” said Richie. 
can pay me some time.” 

Mack took it and thanked Richie hastily. 
The dice were rolling again before Richie 
fully realized that he had been trapped into 
giving away five dollars. 

He yawned and looked up and down the 
street. There was Isabel. She was pretend- 
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ovel ness Bea 


Renowned Lhroughoul all Cngland 


~»» VISCOUNTESS CURZON’S Cicbhine Anglo Saton Beauly 


KNEW she was one of the six most beau- 

tiful women in England! But when I 
met the Viscountess Curzon at tea in the 
blue-and-beige drawing room of her London 
house she cast a spell upon me. 

A soft fire threw its gleam on silver tea- 
things; a low lamp cast turquoise shadows 
upon a deep couch. From the latter, there 
rose to greet me the most bewilderingly 
lovely creature I had ever beheld. 

As we chatted, the firelight playing on 
the rose-leaf contours of her cheeks, danc- 
ing in the blue pools of her eyes, warming 
the pale gold of her close-cropped hair, I 
thought to myself, “Her tall, blonde Anglo- 
Saxon beauty, the proud, delicate moulding 
of her face would have turned Queen Guine- 
vere green with envy!” 

A silver English voice broke my reverie. 

“What are you staring at?” —naturalness 
is one of Lady Curzon’s most captivating 
traits. 

“You! Rude, I know,—but you must be 
used to it! I was lost in your beauty!” 


“Rubbish! A sensible American isn’t 
going to break into verse over a creature 
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old enough to have presented her daughter 
at court this year!” 

“You haven’t . . . she wasn’t . . . You, 
with your twenty-year old complexion...” 
I was incoherent in my disbelief. 

“T have ... She was . . . It only stays 
twenty because I take marvelous care of it” 
—and the upward cadence of rippling 
laughter crinkled that cameo-clear face into 
a beguilingly crooked smile. 

Instantly she became serious. “English 






life is favorable to good color and a smooth 
fresh skin, you know. But this very fact 
has the effect of making us English women 
take all the more care of our complexions.” 






























She snatched the word “How” gaily from 
me. “It’s quite simple, my way,” she said. 
“IT just use a pure fine cleansing cream 
made by Pond’s. And every now and then 
I tone up my skin with Pond’s Freshener. 
Pond’s Cleansing Tissues—they’re ever so 
soft—remove and absorb the cleansing 
cream thoroughly.” 


Your skin, too, should know this way to 
loveliness that Lady Curzon finds so effec- 


When Lady Curzon presented her daughter at 
Court this year she was as dazzlingly young as 
the débutante who curtsied by her side 


tive. Always, at night and after daytime 
exposure, cleanse your skin with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. The new Tissues, soft, ample, 
fine, absorb both cream and dirt. 

Then, refreshed and cleansed, your skin 
responds to the tonic touch of Pond’s Skin 
Freshener, glows with new radiance! 

A delicate film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
keeps your powder smooth and fresh for 
hours on end! 





The beautiful Viscountess CuRZON mar- 
ried her cousin and united two branches of a 
distinguished English house. Lady Curzon, 
whois destinedtobecome one day the Countess 
of Howe, is a fascinating, witty and spar- 


Matz Coupon with 10c—A generous 
trial package of Pond’s four delightful 
preparations awaits you. 

Ponp’s Extract Co. Dept.K 

108 Hudson St., New York City 


kling figure in the most brilliant gatherings Name— a —s 
of English society. Above, as she appeared Street. a eee. as 
representing England at the Empire Ball City i 





given at the Albert Hall 


Copyrignt 1y24, Pond’s Extract Co, 


On Lady Curzon’s 
dressing-table 
stand jade green 
jars of Pond’s Two 
Creams and Fresh- 
ener — guardians 
of the faultless 
complexion of one 
of England’s six 
most beautiful 
women 
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ing to be deeply interested in the frocks in 
Marshall’s window; actually, she was wait- 
ing for him to talk to her. Richie yawned 
again. He couldn’t stand Isabel tonight. 
Probably he’d never be able to stand her 
again. 

She turned and registered surprise at see- 
ing him. She opened a small red mouth very 
wide and her black, wavy bob positively 
fluttered with excitement. 

“Can the surprise,” said Richie, cruelly. 
“You’ve been waiting for me to finish talk- 
ing to the taxi-driver.” 

“Why, I was not, Richie Bennett; I just 
saw you! I’m on my way up to Tessie 
Maguire’s house. Want to come?” 

“For what?” 

“For the pleasure of my company.” 

“Tt’s a bum offer.” 


ICHIE drifted west across Fordham 

Road. It was a dull evening, he thought. 
Now if Grace had only come along, every- 
thing would have been different. 

He stopped now and again to look in 
haberdashers’ windows. Once a_sporting- 
goods store drew his attention for a fleeting 
moment. Gad, what a dull night! In the 
bright light cast by an ice-cream parlor, he 
teok out his address book and looked over 
the names. Was there anybody he could 
stand, now that he knew Grace? 

Let’s see—Helen Stern wasn’t bad, but she 
thought she was the snake’s hips; she needed 
taking down. Besides she wasn’t in it with 
Grace. That Williams kid was a good num- 
ber but you had to have enough money to 
take her some place. Her people didn’t have 
a radio or a phonograph, so you couldn't 
use the line about her home being so cozy 
that you liked just to roll up the rug and 
dance there. .... Oh, well— 

Finally he paid thirty-five cents of his re- 
maining forty to go to a moving-picture 
theater over near Jerome Avenue. 

The picture was a European importation. 
Richie had never heard of any of the actors 
before and he hoped that he’d never hear 
of them again. What a lot of rubbish—poison 
and kings and angry mobs! Why the devil 
couldn’t they, for thirty-five cents, show a 
fellow some society girl’s boudoir, with her 
getting ready for her wedding? 

There was a rather sweet-looking red-head 
in the seat next to Richie who got a lot 
of fun pushing his elbow off the arm rest. 
She crossed her legs and gently kicked him 
with her toe, but he squared his jaw and 
watched the picture. Couldn’t women tell 
when a fellow wasn’t interested? He didn’t 
want to be bothered tonight. Perhaps a few 
weeks ago she could have added her name 
to his list—but he had no time for her now. 





ROBERT WINCHESTER 
is a discovery of The Red Book 
Magazine, and we like his stories 
exceedingly. 

Have you read “If You Didn't 
Love” in this issue? 

Another love story by Mr. Win- 
chester is coming, this time a story 
of the Southwest and the desert. 
And there is a splendid fight in it. 
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Well, that was the finish of the picture. 
Rotten! Richie rambled up the aisle and 
out of the theater. He turned east. Might 
as well go back and see how Mack had made 
out in the crap game. 

It was almost ten o’clock. The people who 
had caught the feature picture on its first 
showing were leaving the theater. The taxi- 
cabs were all working. There was no sign of 
Mack. Richie decided to stand around till 
Mack came back. 

A man came down the street, a man about 
thirty years old. He wore his clothes dis- 
interestedly, though they were good clothes. 
Richie enviously eyed the topcoat, which 
must have cost plenty. The man’s face was 
attractive but sullen. He gazed about un- 
certainly, then turned to Richie. 

“Is this Valentine Avenue?” he asked, 
pointing down the dark side street. 

“Yep,” said Richie. 

“Could you tell me if there is a furnished- 
room house there?” 

“I know one,” Richie answered. 
may be more.” 

“Ts it on this first block?” 

“Yep. It has a vacancy sign on it.” 

“Thank you.” 

The man walked swiftly away. 

Richie stared after him. Just imagine 
looking around for a furnished room at that 
hour! He probably didn’t want to rent a 
room, though; he hadn't any grip. Probably 
looking for somebody. 

Maybe he was looking for Grace! Richie 
smiled a little. Funny how when you're in- 
terested in a certain party you think every- 
body in the world is interested in them too. 
Probably there were a dozen people living 
in Grace’s house—and maybe it wasn’t that 
house he wanted after all. 

He hadn’t anything to do till Mack came 
back, anyway. Why not stroll down the 
street and see if the fellow picked the house 
he wanted right off? 

Richie crossed the street; no use making 
the fellow think he was nosey! A man opened 
the door of the rooming-house when the 
bell was rung. Richie noted by the lamp- 
post light that he was a fat, sour-faced man 
in his shirt-sleeves. A few words were 
exchanged and the door was shut in the 
stranger’s face. Must be the wrong house. 
But, no, the fellow was waiting on the 
doorstep. Well, Richie would wait too, just 
for fun. 


INK BROWN and Rose Nieland came 

along. Those two were vibrating heavy 
just now. Rose was cute enough, but a ter- 
rible dumb-bell. Dink was dumb, too. 

They stopped to talk to Richie. 

“We were to the movie,” said Rose. 
“Dandy show!” 

a 

“Great,” said Dink. “But I like a good 
drama. Think we'll go to the Wyndham next 
week.” 

“Yeah,” said Richie. 

“Whatcha standing here in the middle of 
the street for?” Rose asked. 

She couldn’t have guessed, for Richie was 
keeping his eyes trained strictly away from 
the rooming-house. Once the gang got to 
know Grace and to know where she lived, 
they'd kid him about staying awake all night 
and watching her house. Maybe they’d kid 
him in front of Grace, and it was bad busi- 
ness to let a girl know that you were nuts 
about her. 

“Just for fun,” said Richie. 

“Come on, walk down with us,” said Rose. 
“I’m going to fix some sandwiches.” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“Come on.” 

“Honest, I can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“I got a bad cold. I’m going home and 
do something for it.” 

“Well, go ahead then. It wont do you 
any good to stand in the street, posing.” 


“There 
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“All right, I'll go. 
bother about me.” 

“Oh, I’m not bothering about you, Richie. 
I don’t care if you get pneumonia, but since 
I asked you up to the house I’d like to see 
you have a good reason for refusing. You 
know, female vanity.” 

“Yeh, she’s got a lot of that,” Dink help- 
fully explained. 

“Well, go on home, Richie.” 

“Tl go.” 

“Don’t bother him,” said Dink, suddenly 
aggrieved. “He doesn’t want to come with 
us. I should think you’d know when you've 
been insulted.” 


You go home; don’t 


OW this was serious; no sense in mak- 
ing Dink sore—Dink was a nice fellow! 
“Honest, Dink, I feel rotten. I’d come 
only I can’t hardly swallow, my throat’s 
so sore. Thanks for asking me, Rose. I'm 
going to get some stuff from the drug-store 
and go right to bed. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Dink and Rose stood on the sidewalk 
watching Richie to the corner. He did not 
look at the house across the street. He 
walked straight ahead, turning his head only 
when he heard the footsteps of his friends 
going in the opposite direction. From that 
point he could not see the rooming-house. 
He would retrace his steps when Dink and 
Rose had disappeared. Maybe that bozo had 
come to see Grace. You couldn't tell! 

It seemed a century before the tall Dink 
and his tiny light-of-love passed from view. 
Richie spied on them from around the 
corner; then he walked back to his station 
across from the rooming-house. He kept to 
the shadows. Gee, this was a fool way for 
a fellow to act! Still— 

The stranger was on the doorstep and 
there was a gir! with him now—Grace. She 
was wearing a bulky, deep-collared coat be- 
neath which her nightdress hung several 
inches to her ankles. Richie could not tell 
how long they had been in conversation. 
Perhaps she had been there even while he 
was speaking to his friends. Her hair gleamed 
golden in the light from the lamp-post—the 
fat, sour-faced man had turned out the light 
in his hall. It was probably his way of ex- 
pressing disapproval. 

The street was very quiet. A block away 
the trolleys on Fordham Road buzzed dimly 
and taxicabs honked fitfully, but here it was 
so still that Richie could now and again 
catch a note of Grace’s voice. Once the 
man coughed, and another time when his 
voice rose on a word, Grace said, “Hush!” 

“Gee,” Richie thought, “he aint much of 
an amusing guy. I aint heard her laugh 
once. He aint fresh either. Hasn't tried to 
pet her. Damn’ bad taste he’s got—or else 
he’s short on nerve.” 

What kind of a bird was this anyhow who 
called on a girl after she was in bed and it 
was too late to take her anywhere? Maybe 
a friend of the family’s, but what the devil 
did he get Grace down for? Why not her 
folks? Funny, this! 

Suddenly he saw Grace make a lightning 
motion. She stepped back and stood in the 
doorway. The light streamed full upon her 
face and Richie saw that she was looking at 
the man angrily, bravely. Her voice was a 
degree higher now; it came sharply, harshly, 
to the listening Richie. 

“You'll get in this house over my dead 
body!” 

“Maybe so—but I'll get in!” The man’s 
voice was ugly. His hand shot out and tight- 
ened around Grace’s wrist. “I'll have you put 
out if you get me started. Who the hell do 
you think you are, to treat me like this?” 

Richie saw Grace brought to her knees 
by the man’s twisting grasp on her wrist. 
Suddenly Richie was running. Through a red 
mist where pinwheels of light exploded in 
his aching temples, he ran. He gained the 
few stone steps upon which the man stood 
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BE SURE 
OF HAVING . 


but. 


here’s a way 


you can always have 


ertra help with your wash! 


— what Fels-Naptha Soap 
brings you. Ext:a help, whether 
you wash with tub or machine. The 
extra help of two effective cleaners 
working together — unusually good 
soap and plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha, combined in one golden barby 
the exclusive Fels-Naptha process. 

Naptha, as you know, is the safe, 
gentle dirt-dissolver used in “dry 
cleaning.” You can smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha. The clean, keen 
naptha odor tells you there is plenty 
of it there. 

So, in Fels-Naptha you get naptha, 
the dirt loosener, working hand-in- 


hand with golden soap, the dirt re- 


YOU CANT ALWAYS 


. .ertra help 


. .ertrahelp 
with the dishes 


. .extrahelp 


with the upstairs 
work 





with your 
sewing 





mover. Together they reach every 
thread of your wash, loosening the 
dirt and washing it away without 
hard rubbing. Together they form a 
cleaning combination that is difficult 
to equal — extra help that you can 
hardly expect from any other soap 
regardless of its form. 

Thanks to this extra help, Fels- 





THE GOLDEN BAR 


WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Naptha gets clothes delightfully, re- 
freshingly clean— and with less work! 
It does a safe, thorough washing job 
in hot, cool or lukewarm water, or 
when the clothes are boiled. It works 
well in both machine and tub. What- 
ever way you wash, you'll find that 
“Nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha.” 

Get Fels-Naptha from your grocer 
today by the bar or in the handy 10- 
bar carton. Have this extra help ready 
for your next wash—and in the 
meantime, see how it speeds all other 
soap-and-water tasks; cleaning floors, 
painted woodwork, etc. 

Feus & Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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I consider MELLO-GLO Face Powder a real contribu- 
tion to cosmetics. Its soft velvety texture gives a youthful 
bloom that doesn’t wear off quickly. Miss Desirée Tabor 
(Operetta Star famous for her beauty).66 W.46th St., N.Y. 





My friends tell me that my complexion is lovelier since 
using MELLO-GLO Face Powder. It spreads so smoothly 
that not a single pore is visible. 

iss Mimi Palmer, 345 W. 71st.. N. Y. 





Since using MELLO-GLO, I can appearallevening with- | 


out repowdering. It stays on longer yet does not clog the 
pores or leave the skin dry. Miss Barbara Carrington 
(weil known singer), The Golden Dawn Co., 
Hammerstein Theatre, N. Y.C. 


Good Looking 
Well Groomed Women 


prefer this marvelous NEW Face Powder 


IS new wonderful Facial-tone Powder is made 
by anew French process which belongs exclu- 
sively to MELLO-GLO. It has a distinctive youth 
shade all its own. If your favorite store is out, ask 
them to get MELLO-GLO for you or send us one 
doliar for a full sized box and “Beauty Booklet”. 
Just address MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 








FREE SAMPLE 


Please send me, without charge, sample of this new 
wonderful face powder with a Beauty Booklet. 
MELLOGLO, Statler Bidg., Boston, Mass., Dept. E. 


torturing Grace. His fist flew wildly into 
the air. It hit something. 

Richie’s eyes closed for a brief second; he 
waited to receive a stinging blow. He opened 
his eyes. The man lay senseless upon the little 
stone floor, his head hanging back toward 
the lower steps. 

“Oh, it’s you,” said Grace. “Kid, you got 
yourself in something now! You ought to 
have stayed out. He’s”—she looked with cool 
contempt upon the man at her feet—*‘he’s 
my husband.” 

Richie looked at her dumbly. Husband? 
No girl he knew had a husband. There 
must be some mistake. 

“T’ve tried to dodge him. He’s trying to 
take the kid away from me. She's only a 
year old, but I know she’s fond of me. I—I 
want to keep her. He says he has a court 
order for her and I either have to live with 
him or give her up.” 

Kid? Court order? What was all this? 
He had wanted to take Grace dancing and 
perhaps now and then to the theater..... 
|It occurred to Richie that something ought 
to be done about an unconscious man lying 
where somebody might pass any minute. 

“Now he’s found me, I'll have to move 
again and I haven't any money and as soon 
as he comes to, he'll call a cop and— Oh, 
God, have pity on me! What shall I do— 
what shall I do?” 

A cop? God! What had all this to do 
with Richie and a tricky-looking flapper who 
walked unexcitedly through the rain? 

“Dear God, all I want is my kid and to 
be left alone. Why does he hound me? I 
don’t want him. I don’t want anybody—just 
my kid and to hold my job to keep her.” 





EARS were streaming down the face of 

the girl with whom Richie had wanted to 
dance. She was far away from him, talking 
of things he didn’t know about. Serious 
things. Who'd have thought anybody would 
be serious in such a nice world? 

“Wait here a minute,” Richie commanded. 
“Sit down and put this bird’s head in your 
lap. If anybody passes they'll think you're 
a hot mamma.” 

Down the street now. Fast but not fast 
enough to draw attention. God, let Mack 
be there and let him remember that he gave 
him his last five. God, please— 

There was Mack. 

“Mack, for God’s sake, come with me. 
Pring the cab. Cripes, don’t ask questions. 
I don’t know what I done it for, or anything 
about it! Come on!” 

“Didja kill somebody, kid?” 

“I don’t think so, Mack; maybe, though. 
Here, stop right here where the girl is on the 
stoop.” 

Mack stopped. Richie jumped off the run- 
im up th of the car and Mack followed 





him up the steps. 

“He’s—he’s all right,” Grace said. “I’ve 
been feeling to see if his heart’s still pump- 
ing. I’ve got to leave here,” she went on, 
“right away. I'd like to beat it to another 
town, but I haven’t—” 

“Get dressed,” Richie said. 
soon. Wait for me here.” 

“What you doing with this?” Mack indi- 
cated the unconscious man. 

“We're putting him in your cab and taking 
him for a ride. Come on, Mack! City Island, 
for God’s sake!” said Richie. 

Together Richie and Mack stuffed the man 
into the back of the car. Grace disappeared 
into the darkened hallway. 


“Tl be back 


UT of Fordham, past the Zoo. Down a 
long, endless lane of black trees and sol- 





My name. 
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Address i | 








Please tell us the name of the store where you buy 
your toilet articles. 


My dealer's name__ | 

















| heart’s working, kid.” 


emn quiet. Farther out toward the water. 
A lonesome night..... 

On the dark grass in a deserted spot, Mack 
and Richie laid their burden. Mack fumbled 


| under the man’s vest. 


“Veh,” he whispered, “she was right. -His 
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He turned toward the cab. “Coming?” 

“Just a minute. This bird ought to have 
some kale and she said something about 
leaping to another town. Say, Mack, can 
you beat that? He’s only got seven bucks on 
him, and him dressed up like—” 

“IT got a hundred and fifteen dollars, kid. 
Crap game. Take what you want of it.” 

“That’s swell. I'll clean him out, anyhow. 
The walk back will do him good.” 

Grace was waiting outside the house. 
There was a bundle in her arms which Richie 
scarcely noticed. It was wrapped in wool; it 
had a couple of bright eyes and smelled of 
talcum powder. He picked up a valise which 
stood beside her. 

“Where you want to go?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. I've got about four dol- 
lars. Where can I go for that?” 

“How would you like to try Rochester 
or Philadelphia or Providence, or some town 
like that? My friend here, Mr. McConnell, 
will finance the trip.” 

“Tll go somewhere. If you could just pay 
my fare I’d manage when J got there.” 


“What'll it be?” asked Mack. “Grand 
Central or Penn’ Station?” 
*“Penn’.” 


“Hop in.” 

In the cab she turned and smiled at Richie 
over the bundle which she held in her arms. 
“Gee, you're a good kid,” she said. 

He was silent. He took off his hat and 
studied the band on it. Grace’s fingers wan- 
dered to his hair. She patted thoughtfully 
the hard, glimmering surface. 

“And not a hair mussed,” she mused. 
“Poor kid, this has been a lot of news to 
you, hasn't it?” 

“What do you mean?” ; 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m kind of shaken, 
I guess.” 

At Penn’ Station they said good-by. Grace 
took fifty dollars beside the seven which 
Richie handed her. She was apologetic. 

“TI wouldn’t take so much, only I mightn’t 
get a job right away—and with the kid, you 
know.” 

Richie and Mack nodded. They said 
good-by to her. She thanked them and 
melted into a crowd that was pushing to- 
ward the train. She was gone. 

“Well, let’s chase up town,” 
gested. 

“Mack, I want to go up in the subway. 
You don’t mind, do you?” 

“No, but what’s the idea?” 

“IT don’t know. I just feel like a ride in 
the subway.” 

“Crave your own company, huh? 
good night, kid.” 

“Good night, Mack. Thanks.” 

“So’s your old man.” 


Mack sug- 


Well, 


bower the conductor called his station, 
Richie left the train. He turned up his 
coat collar. The air was cold. Well, it would 
be November in another couple of days. 
Funny he’d never stopped to think of that 
before. Almost November. It seemed that 
only a week ago it had been summer. 

It was starting to rain too, a cold rain. 
Funny how a cold rain always gave a fellow 
the blues; made him feel kind of useless 
and disgusted. Now nobody looking at him 
would guess that he felt low. Maybe a lot 
of people had troubles, but didn’t talk about 
them. Gee, maybe even Mom had troubles. 
You couldn’t tell. Who'd have thought that 
a girl— 

Gee, his throat was pretty sore after all! 
Kind of hard to swallow just then, and his 
eyes felt funny. She had just faded away 
in the crowd. Never even looked back. 

He hoped Mom hadn’t gone to bed yet. 
He felt like talking to her. She’d be glad 
to hear that he was going after a job Monday 
morning. She should have told him sooner, 
though, that it was almost November. He 
hadn’t noticed. Funny how a guy starts 
noticing things all of a sudden! 
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tuilization’s curse can 


be conquered,” says England’s Great Surgeon 


Sir W. ArsuTHNot LAng, Bart, CB. 





‘‘ConsTIPATION is civilization’s curse. 
A shortage of Vitamin B is responsible 
for this complaint. Fresh yeast is par- 
ticularly rich in Vitamin B. It stimulates 
intestinal action and has a most im- 
portant effect on constipation and its 
related digestive troubles. The shortage 
of Vitamin B in the usual diet is most 
readily made up by fresh yeast.”’ 


htaslapilees 
———_— 
HEN Sir William Arbuthnot Lane 
speaks the world listens! 

Long famous as a brilliant surgeon, Sir 
Arbuthnot is today recognized as one of the 
greatest exponents of preventive medicine, 
health education and dietetic reform that 
England has ever known. He has devoted 
his life to the study of the intestinal tract. 

In a recent interview Sir Arbuthnot made 


FLEISCH 


the characteristically forceful statement 
that constipation is “‘civilization’s greatest 
curse.” In his opinion constipation can be 
overcome through the important corrective 
food—fresh yeast. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is as fresh as any 
garden vegetable. Unlike dangerous cath- 
artic drugs, which “scour out” only the 
lower intestine, yeast keeps the entire 
digestive tract naturally clean, active— 
healthy. 

In a recent survey covering every state 
in the United States, half the doctors re- 
porting said they prescribed this remark- 
able food for health. 

Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily, 
a cake before each meal or between meals. 
To get full benefit from yeast you must eat 
it regularly and over a sufficient period of 
time. Sold wherever food is sold. 








Famous Guy's Hospital, London 


Three years ago Sin W. ArsuTunor 
Lane founded, with other prominent 
Britons, the now famous New Health 
Society, which is teaching millions how 
to lead healthier lives. Baronet, Com- 
panion of the Bath and Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, Sir Arbuthnot has won 
the following distinctions in his field: 
Fellow, Royal College of Surgeons; Presi- 
dent, Fellowship of Medicine; Consulting 
Surgeon Guy’s Hospital and Hospital for 
Sick Children; creator of modern methods 
of surgery copied throughout the world. 





THROAT, stomach, intestines form one 
continuous tube. When the colon is 
clogged poisons spread quickly through- 
out the system. Colds, headaches, skin 
and stomach disorders develop. To be 
radiantly well and happy keep the entire 
intestinal tract clean, active and healthy 
with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
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pure, soft, 
of alluring beauty. Let 


GOURAUD'S 


RIE NTAL 
CREAM 


**Beauty’s Master Touch’’ 


prove to you the value of “Corrective 
Beautifying.” 
renders a bewitching appearance to 
your complexion that cannot be dup- 





Easy to 
ove Summer 


Blemishes — 


Tan, freckles, muddy complex- 
ions and coarse, wind roughened 


passé for Fall and 


Winter social activities. Correct 
this condition now. 


Wipe out 
mer blemishes and in 
e give to your skin a 
pearly appearance 


In a moment’s time it 


any Powder, Cream or 
effective astringent and 


ne action discourages blemishes, 


d flabbiness. The weak 
ur appearance are yielding 
ive properties as you enjoy 


the immediate effect of a new beauty 
to your skin and complexion. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Cream is ready to 
add years of youth to your appearance. 


ry it today. Made in 
White, Flesh and Rachel, 
also Comp: acts. 
Send 10c. for Trial Size 


Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, 














THE CUSTOM OF 





HIS COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 63) 


For Kanda was the servant of her hus- 
band, a native from a far country, utterly 
devoted tq his master. 


“Don’t say his name so loud..... Yes, 
Kanda.” 
He waited for her to explain. For Kanda 


| slept on his matting roll either on the baraza 


or in the hall, guarding the place; it was un- 
thinkable that he should betray his master. 

She said, almost inaudibly: ‘You are to 
come here—-after the dinner—and Kanda will 
meet you on the road. He will wheel your 
motorcycle up the hill and wait for you and 
—and—whenever you come back to him— 
he will be waiting, on the hill with your 
Then he will come back to 
the house.” 

“Kanda agreed to this, Doris?” Blair said 
in a Staggered voice. “You have talked to 
him ?’ 

She nodded, her slender fingers crumbling 
the cake in her plate. 

“He—understands?” 


S she nodded again, he said bluntly: “He 
wouldn’t do that for you. He'd cut my 
throat at a nod from his Bwana.” 

“It’s this way, Bob.” She leaned closer, 
her voice so low that he could scarcely hear. 
“You know, Kanda isn’t like the other boys 
—he’s from a tribe in the north. He has 
talked to me sometimes of his people. and 
their ways. They are a branch of the Ba- 
hima—there’s northern blood there.” His 
movement of impatience brought her sharply 
back. 

“He has said very often that he was sad 
that—that the Bwana—had no child..... 
He said that in his country—when a couple 
were—were childless . . . . that the husband’s 
brother—it was like the Old Testament. And 
if he had no brother, then—then—a friend. 

... And it was all right ere It was 
the custom of the country.’ 

She could not look at him. She felt as if 
all the blood of her shamed body were burn- 
ing in her face. 

Desperately, she went on: “Today—we 
got to talking. And he said again it was 
too bad—and I said—I said—that you were 
such a friend..... 

“And Kanda walked away without answer- 
ing. By and by he came back to me. He 
had some sort of red stuff smeared on his 
forehead.” She was breathing easier now 
the worst was over. “And I knew he’d been 
making dawa—asking his god. He said: 
‘Yes, it must be done.’ And he said he 
would keep it secret so Arthur would never, 
never know. .... He said he'd let the 
servants go to a mgoma in the village, so he 
could be alone here—” 

ER voice died away. Shyly she looked 
up at him again. 


“Does he mean it?” he said intently. “Can 
you trust him ?” 
“Oh, he means it. It isn’t so—so strange 


You see, it’s the custom of 
his country.” 

Blair flung back his curly head and 
laughed; and for some reason the laugh 
hurt her. 

“A damned convenient custom,” 
approvingly. 

There was a motor coming down the road. 
The McKinlocks. She said swiftly: “Don’t 
take me back from the dinner tonight. Just 
offer, and I'll refuse. Wait somewhere till 
midnight. Then come.” 

“And "Kanda—do I have to see him, say 
something ?” 

She shook her head. She was trembling, 
now that the die was cast, but she told her- 
self that she had done well—Blair was hers 
again. 

“Just come. 


he said 


Midnight.” 





HERE were eight people at dinner at 

the commissioner’s: that official and his 
wife, the wife’s pretty sister, out from Eng- 
land to meet the bachelors of East Africa, 
the doctor and his wife from the mission,— 
she was the daughter of Lord Arbuthnot, 
and that fact was more discernible in her 
mind than the servant of God and humanity, 
—young Varley, one of the governor’s aides, 
Captain Blair and Doris Clive. 

They did themselves well at the commis- 
sioner’s. Crystal and china and silver, quite 
as in England, and gold-monogrammed menu 
cards propped along the central bank of 
roses whose sweetness mingled in the warm 
air with the unearthly fragrance of the 
frangipanni from the garden. 

Candles in tall silver holders threw little 
pools of light on the white cloth about 
them, and a soft radiance reached the bare 
shoulders of the women and the stiff white 
shirt bosoms of the men. Quite as in Eng- 
land! 

Only—not as in England—big barefooted 
serving-boys in white robes moved about 
the table, changing plates and pouring wine, 
their elongated shadows on the plaster wall 
like hovering genii. 

Doris sat between the host and the doctor 
and hoped she was hiding the swimming 
confusion of her senses. Across from her, 
Robert Blair could hardly keep his eyes 
away. He scarcely saw the pretty sister of 
the commissioner’s wife. . . . . 

Afterwards, when Kanda called for her 
with lanterns and the monowheel—a seat 
between two bicycle wheels that one boy 
pulled and another pushed—she went with 
Kanda, refusing any offer of escort. 


UST the same,” said the wife of the com- 
missioner later, as she and her husband 
stood a moment in the baraza of their home, 
looking down over the still post through 
the starlit African night, “just the same, I'll 
wager there’ll be a light in her house when 
Bob Blair goes by.” 
Her husband tweaked a delicate ear from 
which a crystal pendant twinkled. 
“Pussy, pussy, pussy !” 
“Well, what do you think?” 
“Oh, he’s awfully attracted to her,” said 
the commissioner easily, “but he’s a decent 


sort—” 
“Huh!” said the commissioner’s wife 
scoffingly. She was secretly vexed that her 


plans for her sister had not met with more 
success. It might have to be Varley now, 
she reflected. 

“And she’s a nice little woman,” her hus- 
band pursued. “There can’t be anything—” 

His wife murmured, “I do distrust those 
dark-eyed women with sleek hair!” and 
rubbed her own curly locks against his sleeve, 
while he chuckled at her femininity. 


“You'll see,” she murmured. 
But no light showed in the little house 
below. They could hear their departing 


guest’s motorcycle going on and on, up the 
next hill. 

“Wrong that time, pussy!” 

“Oh, she’s too clever to do anything fool- 
ish,” said his wife with new disparagement, 
and his shout of laughter startled the cha- 
meleons on the thatched roof. 


ORIS slipped out of her dinner gown 
into a negligée that seemed made for 
this occasion, so frivolous it was, so allur- 
ing. Soft white satin, with marabou fluff- 
ing about it, and white satin mules, touched 
with marabou, for her slender feet. She 


thought how littl she had dreamed, when 
she had bought this extravagance—for a 
country-house visit on last Leave—that she 
would ever be wearing it—like: this..... 

The shutters were closed and a single can- 
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ADVANCED 


EOPLE who already have driven the 
new Twin-Ignition-motored Nash 
**400°° have instantly realized its superi- 
ority in performance to cars with older 


types of motors. 


In this new car, they discover more power 
and speed than they ever will care to use. 
They find a real thrill in the snap of 
Twin-Ignition traffic getaway. 


Has Nash accomplished these remarkable 
results by building a larger motor—one 
with an enormous appetite for gasoline? 
Or by building a high-compression motor 
that needs special, high-priced fuels? 





SIX COUPE 


_ 


AND FINER 


The answer to both questions is, “‘No”’. 
Nash has developed new principles of 
high-compression motor construction 
which create more power, more speed, 
with ordinary gasoline, and less of it! 


Today, the Twin-Ignition, 12-spark-plug, 
high-compression motor powers all Nash 
**400°? Advanced and Special Six models. 
Its results are so remarkable as to clearly 
point the way to the future improvement 
of other cars. 


Your Nash dealer will explain Twin Igni- 
tion to you and let you drive a Twin- 
Ignition-motored Nash ‘400”’, anytime. 
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Favorite of 
the feminine world 


Tangee makes every woman a better artist of natural 
make-up. It changes coior to your artistic needs as 
you apply it. Changes from orange to blush-rose, 
the “‘shyest’’ and most delicate color in Nature, 
and exactly the shade of blush-rose you require, de- 
pending upon theamountused. Water-proof.Won't 
muss. Stays on all day without fading or rubbing. 
Demand Tangee today. One lipstick for all com- 
plexions! On sale everywhere. Twice as many 
women are using it this year. Note the name 
Tangee on carton and gun-met 
case. The Geo. W. Luft Co., 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
NOTE: Tangee is healing and 
soothing because it has a cold 
cream base. Tangee Rouge Com- 
act and Tangee Créme Rouge 
ion the same magical changing 
quality as Tangee Lip- 
stick. Ask for them. 
PRICES —Tangee Lip- 
stick $1, Tangee Rouge 
Compact 75c, Tangee 
Créme Rouge $1, (and 
for complete beauty 
treatment: Tangee Day 
Cream, Tangee Night 

























Cream and 
Tangee 
Face Pow- 
der, $1 
each). 25¢ 
higherin 
Canada. 


THE POWER of 

-«. Twenty Cents 
Twenty cents brings you the mini- 
ature Tangee Beauty Set—all six 
items and the “Art of Make-up.” 
Address Dept. R 6, -The George 
W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





dle burned in the drawing-room. In its 
light she saw her face in the mirror and 
saw in it a flushed loveliness that was strange 
to it. It was the face of a woman who 


loved and waited. She looked away, as if in - 


shame, from the secret of it. She pressed 
her fingers to the cheeks that burned so. He 
could not call her a white rose now! Her 
cheeks were poppies. ... . 

He waited till midnight in the shadows 
up on the hill, appearing to concern him- 
self with his machine. Then he rose and 
began to trundle his cycle back towards the 
house. 

Suppose he were seen doing this? There 
was small danger of an encounter from a 
white, and no black could be out of nights 
without written permission from some white 
—but there was always a chance of that 
rule being disregarded. 

What should he say? That he had lost 
something—that was it. What had he lost? 
He was not a ready liar and he must be 
prepared. A fold of money. That was a 
good-enough thing to say..... 

She began to be afraid he was not com- 
ing. Anything might have happened—Var- 
ley might have gone back with him in the 
side-car to spend the night. It was a prepos- 
terous idea, but then her mood was prepos- 
4 « Or he might even have decided 
against it. 

Fear had touched her—she felt as if her 
heart were being slowly squeezed beneath 
some heavy weight. She felt fear, too, at the 
irretrievable. nature of this thing to which 
she had committed herself—a chilling percep- 
tion of her own desperation, her helplessness, 
her future suffering... . . She would al- 
ways be terrified of losing him. After a time 
he would be tired of this... .. 

Oh, if he would only come! 

Then her heart knocked against her side 
as she heard a sound on the veranda. Only 
Kanda, perhaps, coming back from the -road. 
.... Then a hand on the door hesitantly 
pushing it open. 

He was there, on the threshold. The next 


moment she was in his arms. 








N Africa there is no dawn. It is as dark 

as midnight until the sun comes up at six 
o'clock and brings a rush of morning. 

It was black night at four o’clock; it 
would be black at five, but Blair dared not 
delay. Natives would be passing then, going 
to the market. Four was unsafe enough. 
Five would be madness. 

It was like death to part with her, but 
part he must—and there was hope, they 
whispered, of other times. For Kanda would 
surely continue to help them. 

Oddly enough, as he went through the 
dark along the road, flashing his searchlight 
cautiously to show hima step here and there, 
it was of Kanda he was thinking, feeling to- 
ward him something that he did not feel 
toward the husband. 

Husbands were fair game. But this poor 
old black—betraying his master when he 
thought he was serving him! A pity to 
cheat the fellow’s decency. 

But the thought was only momentary. It 
was devilish convenient that it had happened 
like this—that Kanda’s people had this cus- 
tom. Deuced practical beggars... . . 

But there was neither regret nor rejoicing 
in his mood. She was so desperately in love 
with him! He liked women who took the 
game lightly. But this girl was more like 
a child than a woman, and her whole fate 
seemed now. bound up in him. He hated to 
be so devilish responsible—he loathed mak- 
ing people suffer—he liked things jolly and 
care-free. This having a married woman 
hanging round your neck— 

And it was going to hamper him. That 
girl, now, at the commissioner’s,—for vague- 
ly now he remembered that there had been 
a girl_—she had seemed a jolly sort, just the 
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Something might have come of 
that. But he supposed that if he looked 
sidewise at a girl now— 

Not that he really wanted to. He was 
more in love with Doris than ever. That 
was the hell of it—he’d always be wanting 
to be with her, and what time could they 
count on—when could he see her now? 


UT of the shadows rose a dark, impas- 

sive figure—Kanda. Blair felt a sharp 
return of embarrassment. He wondered if he 
ought to give him a present, then thought 
that unworthy of this occasion. This was 
man to man. Blair wondered if, after all, 
the fellow were dependable, or if he had 
hopes of gain. 

He must say something. Kanda was ten- 
dering him his motorcycle in silence, and 
he took it, hunting for a word. 

“Do not start for some time,” said Kanda 
guardedly in the vernacular. “It makes so 


much noise.” 
“All right,” said Blair. “I'll walk a long 
way.” 


“I will walk after you till we pass the 
village. To make sure.” 

“You're a good man, Kanda,” Blair told 
him awkwardly. He hesitated and added, 
“I'd like to give you—” 

He put a hand in his pocket, and Kanda 
waited, imperturbably. There were some 
rupees in Blair’s pocket—not many. He 
thought with vexation that there were prob- 
ably not enough—hang it, he should have had 
a gift ready. These disinterested blacks! 
Probably Kanda would try to blackmail him. 

“Matabeesh” (“a present”) said Blair, and 
put the handful of silver into Kanda’s palm. 
Close as they were, he could not see the 
man’s face. Just the outline of him, looming 
like a specter in the dark. 

“Santa,” said Kanda gravely. 
now, Master.” 

So Blair went on, with Kanda in the 
shadows behind him. Blair was feeling bet- 
ter, now that the encounter with the black 
was over and he was on the way. His 
spirits mounted. He was a fool to trouble 
his head. He'd played in luck so far— 
would again. Take what comes. He was 
young—a pretty woman was in love with 
him— 

They passed the village, a ghostly collec- 
tion of peaked huts tucked under the en- 
croaching banana trees, and started down the 
narrowing path along the hill’s edge. It was 
still dark; the stars were out. The cool 
night air of the highlands was fresh against 
his face. He began to feel exultant—it was 
the mood in which he sang in his bath. He 
would like to sing now, but he supposed he’d 
better be deuced careful—he thought he 
heard Kanda still, watchfully behind him, 
probably peering into every bush to make 
sure no one spotted them. Queer old devil, 
Kanda! Damned convenient customs in his 
country ! 


“Better go 


HERE was more to the custom than 

Blair knew. For when a childless woman 
of the tribe takes a man, without her hus- 
band’s awareness, the men of the family will 
accept the child—if child there be; but the 
man himself must never live to boast to the 
husband. 

So when the way grew steep, and Blair 
bent over his machine, Kanda stole softly 
up behind him, and with the hard edge of 
his hand struck across the spinal cord at 
that place in the neck where such a shrewd 
blow will snap the vertebre. He cast body 
and motorcycle over a sharp turn in the cliff, 
where it would seem an accident had cast 
them. 

Then Kanda, his duty to his master com- 
pletely done, returned to the house, to see 
that the boys, when they came back from 
the village, made no noise about it, disturb- 
ing their mistress’ morning sleep. 
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for cleaning 
piano interiors 


to clean door and 
window frames 


to remove dust 
from lamp shades 


for upholstered 
furniture 


for dusting 
auto interiors 


to dust out 
radiators 


for brushing 
clothes 
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for cleaning 
mattresses 


for books and 


book shelves 


for aerating 
pillows 


to clean 
statr risers 


for cleaning 
draperies 


for dusting 


fireplaces 


Makes your housecleaning easier .... and your house cleaner 


Ske Ee 


POSITIVE 


HAT a delight it is, 

when housecleaning is 

over, to see everything 
beautifully clean! 

What a satisfaction it is, to 
know that dust is banished from 
furnishings, and that even to the 
bottommost depths of the rugs, 
the whole house is spotless. 

And how essential it is, in cre- 
ating this cleanliness, to have the 
aid of a Hoover. 

There's not a corner or a crev- 
ice into which the searching 
Dusting Tools of The Hoover 
can not go. There's not a bit of 
upholstery, a drapery or lamp, a 
mattress or pillow that won't be 
the cleaner for their use. 

Every rug and 
carpet will be 


C 


It BEATS..-. @ 


fresher and lovelier for Hoover 
cleaning. For ‘‘Positive Agita- 
tion’’—the exclusive cleaning 
principle of The Hoover removes 
more dirt pér minute. 

And it removes all types of dirt 
—the deeply-embedded, destruc- 
tive grit against which other 
cleaning methods are ineffective 
as well as the surface dust and 
lint. In this dirt removal the rug 
nap is lifted and straightened and 
the rug colors brightened. 

Now The Hoover offers a new 
helpfulness, in its motor-driven 
Floor Polishing Attachment. 
This new housekeeping-aid pol- 
ishes quickly and brilliantly. 

Why not have a demonstration 






4 in. yg 
.Y y | 


VER 


as it Cleans whe. 


IATION 


in your home of The Hoover, its 
Dusting Tools and Floor Polish- 
ing Attachment? It will enable 
you to see for yourself, what 
repeated tests have proved, that 
The Hoover removes more dirt 
per minute. Because d. p. m. rep- 
resents the real gauge of electric 
cleaner efficiency, you should 
have this test, before buying any 
cleaner. Telephone your local 
Hoover Dealer. 


Cash prices: Model 700 Hoover, $75. Model 543, 
$59.50. Dusting tools, $12.30. Model 972, 
$135.00; Dusting Tools, $13.00. Floor polishing at- 
tachment adaptable to models built in the last five 
years, $7.50. Easy payments if desired. Only $6.25 
down. Hoover dealers will make you an allowance 
on your old machine. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, Nortu Canton, O. 

The oldest and largest maker 
of electric cleaners . . The 
Hoover is also made in Can- 
ada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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{15¢ 
in Far West 
and Canada} 


Anes puff at 10 cents that will 
always remain velvet soft and 
never rip sounds extraordinary—and 
is! But Betty Lou has made it pos 
sible by using the finest velour, 
the most careful workmanship, 
and selling exclusively in the 


F. W. Woolworth Co Stores. 


Four generous sizes in y Vhite, Pink, 
Honeydew, Coraland Two-Tone 


(In Sanitary Transparent Wrappers) 


For sale exclusively at 


F.W.WOOLWORTH CO 


5 & 10¢ STORES 


THE 


to the north towards a high bluff that looked 
down into the valley. 

Benteen took the hill at a fast pace. In 
the distance he could see his comrades, some 
mounted, others dismounted; and he made 
straight for them. 

While Benteen had been swinging off to his 
left and wallowing over the steep hilly lands, 
Reno, with his three troops and his twenty- 
five Ree scouts, had followed straight west- 
ward down the main trail to the river. 


Aw the ford on the west bank of the 
Little Big Horn, the river valley spread 
out in a level plain for about a half mile 
before it lost itself in the gently rolling hills 
on to the west. The river course was very 
winding and at the bends were clumps of 
cottonwoods, serving to obscure the view 
down the valley to the north. Less than 
two miles in front of Reno now, as he swung 
his column to the right and galloped north- 
ward down the valley, was a heavy growth 
of trees, that all but hid the tepees of the 
Indian village, stretching another three miles 
on northward. 

Rounding the wooded elbow of the river, 
Reno now ordered the reserve troop up and 
swung his whole force of some one hundred 
seventy soldiers and scouts in skirmish for- 
mation, reaching across the entire valley. 

He could see hundreds of tepees stretched 
out in front of him now—and a moving 
mass of mounted and unmounted warriors 
facing him. 

It was certain his charge had been a sur- 
prise. The Indians’ own scouts had been 
following Custer’s northward march on the 
bluffs and they had no realization that there 
was still another force left to charge them. 
Hurriedly, hundreds of the Indians waiting 
down stream to attack Custer were sent for 
to check this surprise charge to the south 
end of this village. Whatever happened, 
they would protect their squaws and chil- 
dren to the last. 

Halting his men, Reno ordered them to 
dismount, and each fourth trooper to lead 
the horses of his “four” back into the woods. 
Slowly the dismounted men marched to- 
wards the tip of the village, firing as- they 
came on. 

Almost synchronizing with the dismounted 
attack, a body of mounted and naked war- 
riors swung around the low rolling country 
to the west and then cut in on Reno's left 
flank. Instantly, the Ree scouts broke and 
ran, making it possible for the warriors to 
sweep in on Reno’s left and rear. 

Reno at once ordered his men to fall back 
to the protecting woods, on whose outer 
edge ran a cut bank that, according to Ben- 
teen’s own words, offered a natural and ex- 
cellent defensive position. 

Perturbed at the non-appearance of Custer, 
who had told him “the whole outfit will sup- 
port you”—which support Custer was about 
to give effectively by attacking the Indian 
village on its flank farther to the north and 
across the river—Reno completely lost his 
head. It was his first Indian fight. He had 
only dislike and prejudice against Custer. He 
felt now that Custer, by not coming up im- 
mediately in his rear, had failed him. 

Bloody Knife, a half-breed scout, standing 
close beside him, suddenly cried out, and 
threw up his hands—and his brains spattered 
in Reno’s face. 


IRING was going on all around, and in- 
stead of calmly placing his men on the de- 
fensive—where they could still be on the 
offensive by being able to pour a deadly 
fire into the upper end of the. village, and 
thus keep occupied a large proportion of the 
warriors—Reno, now unnerved and confused, 





ordered his men to mount. 








ROMANTIC SOLDIER 
(Continued from page 75) 


Indians, racing to their front, cut them 
off from the route they had come up le3s 
than an hour before; the fleeing, frightened 
troopers were now forced by the pressure 
of the attacking hostiles to head toward 
the east, across the river and up a nar- 
row defile, so steep and dangerous that horses 
without the excitement of battle could never 
have climbed its precipitous banks. 

Counting the two or three killed in the 
timber, Reno lost twenty-nine men in this 
mad flight. Back in the woods that Reno 
had just left, George Herendeen, an able old 
frontiersman, found himself with thirteen 
troopers. Separated in another section was a 
single trooper with Lieutenant De Rudio—an 
Italian soldier of fortune who, some years 
before, had been jailed in Paris for a share 
in a plot to assassinate Napoleen III. 

So heavy were the underbrush and trees 
that these two groups were able to remain 
in safety, unobserved by the hostiles—busy 
now in chasing Reno’s men across the river, 
and in killing the wounded troopers lying in 
the valley. 

Within a little more than a half hour Her- 
endeen and his thirteen men boldly left their 
hiding, walked across the valley and the ford 
—encountering but a single group of five In- 
dians whom they drove off without difficulty 
—and joined Reno’s forces on the high bluff 
across the river. De Rudio and his com- 
panion hid upstream that night and did not 
rejoin Reno until twenty-four hours later. 


ENO and the first of his men had now 

scrambled up the high banks of the 
Greasy Grass, where the younger officers were 
trying desperately to regain some sort of disci- 
pline and form a defensive skirmish line for 
the expected attack. The wild leap from the 
bank into the river, the race across the ford 
and the dash up the steep banks had been a 
blood-curdling experience. ... . The horse 
of Lieutenant Hodgson—the favorite junior 
of the regiment—had leaped into the river 
and fallen dead; Hodgson, shot in the leg 
and unhorsed, shouted, “For God’s sake, don’t 
leave me!” A trooper stopped his horse and 
tried to pull the young officer up behind him, 
but failing, screamed for Hodgson to grab 
his stirrup-strap and he would get him over 
the river. Upon reaching the steep bank 
across the stream, a second bullet shot Hodg- 
son dead. 

Here on the crest of the hill, the ninety 
men left of Reno's three troops waited for 
the hostiles to form and charge them. Sud- 
denly they saw Benteen’s men galloping 
towards them with drawn pistols. Fervent 
prayers of thanks tumbled from their lips. 

Reno, with hat gone and a_ handkerchief 
tied around his head, hurried up to the cool, 
gray-haired old warrior Benteen. 

“For God’s sake, Benteen, halt your com- 
mand and help me,” he stammered excitedly. 
“T’'ve lost half my men.” 

In a glance Benteen took in the situation. 
Little groups of Indians three or four hun- 
dred yards away were firing into the men 
on the hill. He ordered his men to dis- 
mount and form as skirmishers, and the lead 
horses to be taken to a small ravine. From 
their reserve ammunition in their saddle-bags, 
his men now replenished the belts of Reno’s 
men, many of whom had exhausted most of 
their supply. 

A charge was expected—but within a very 
few minutes it was evident that the Indians 
were retiring. Now only an odd bullet or 
two sang its way towards the hill. But 
northward, down the river, firing could ke 
heard. 

“That must be Custer,” muttered old 
troopers, looking at one another. 

Standing apart from the others, Reno and 
Benteen were conversing. Reno was a 
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W HERE smart women gather so- 
cially—or in business—even the 
most attractive are guilty of offending 
others at certain times. Yet they, them- 
selves,seldom realize it. When told, they 
become miserably self-conscious. They 
try in vain to overcome the difficulty by 
makeshift methods. Now science offers 
safe and certain relief from this fear. 


Kotex now scientifically deodorizes* 
Millions of women have learned to de- 
pend on Kotex within the last ten years. 
Ithas brought them better health, greater 
peace-of-mind under trying conditions. 
Now comes an added advantage. Kotex 
chemists have discovered (and patented) 
a process that absolutely ends all odors. 
After several years of research, the one 
remaining problem in connection with 
sanitary pads is solved! 


The embarrassment of this grave social 
offense is finally ended. This scien- 
tific sanitary pad is now treated by 
patented* process to end all offense. 


‘Amazing—so many women 
must learn this from others” 


—writes a Washington hostess 


No more bulky outlines 


That awful feeling of being conspicuous 
because of the bulkiness of old-time 
methods is gone, too. Kotex pads are 
rounded and tapered so there is no evi- 
dence of sanitary protection when worn. 
You may add or remove layers of filler as 
needed~a thing all women appreciate. 
There is a new softness, because both 
filler and gauze have been specially 
treated. Finally, Kotex is so easy to dis- 
pose of, eliminating all need of laun- 
dering. 

Buy a box today, at any drug, dry 
goods or department store . .. 45c for 
a box of twelve. Supplied, also, in rest- 
room vending cabinets. 

*Kotex is the only sanitary pad that deodorizes 


by a patented process. (Patent No. 1,670,587, 
granted May 22, 1928.) 
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Deodorizes ... and 4 
other important features: 


1—Softer gauze ends chafing; pliable filler 
absorbs as no other substance can; 


2—Corners are rounded and tapered; no 
evidence of sanitary protection under any 
gown; 


3 — Deodorizes—safely, thoroughly, by anew 
and exclusive patented process; 


- jest it to your needs; filler may be 
made thinner, thicker, narrower as required; 
and 
5—It is easily dispo sed of; no unpleasant 
laundry. 





KOTEX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
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“Men wovutpn’r neglect 
their hair so if they knew how 
unattractive baldness and dan- 
druff make them,” girls of 
many colleges say. This 
famous treatment will prevent 
them or any other girls from 
saying such things about you 


SENIORS at 
WELLESLEY 





.. don’t care for men who 
are bald or have dandruff! 


ANDRUFF is unbearable. Bald- 
ness most unattractive to women, 
seniors at Wellesley recently told us. 

Do the women you know feel as these 
girls do that baldness and dandruff 
result from men’s own carelessness? 

Women are right. Faithful daily care is 
the only sure way to destroy dandruff— 





Ir’s very EvIDENT— the baldness that will 
make this young man look like an old man 
long before his time. Daily Pinaud treatments 
begun even now, will destroy dandruff; check 
baldness; nourish and save his hair 


PINAUD’S Eau de 


Copr, 1928, by Pinaud, Inc. 


check baldness. This famous treatment, 
three minutes a day, regularly, every day, 
will make your hair vigorous, thick. 
EVERY MORNING moisten scalp gener- 
ously with Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then, 
with fingers pressed down firmly, move scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working the tonic 
thoroughly into every inch of scalp. Move scalp 
—not fingers. Brush your hair while moist. 
It will stay the way you want it. 
Dashing Pinautd’s Eau de Quinine over 
the scalp kills dandruff. Working tt into 
the scalp deeply every day saves the hair. 
Buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at any 
drug or department store today. 
FREE: generous sample bottle of the 
famous Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Write 
today to Pinaud, Inc., Dept. R-3, 220 
East 21st Street, New York City. 





Look for Pinaud’s signature on every bottle 


Quinine 


KEEPS YOUR HAIR HEALTHY, YOUR SCALP CLEAN 
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major and the senior officer of the two. 
Benteen showed him the order from Custer: 
“Benteen, come on—big village—be quick— 
bring packs. -P. bring pacs. W. W. Cook.” 

Both of these men were old soldiers. Reno 
had been the Colonel of a Pennsylvania 
cavalry regiment the last year of the Civil 
War. Benteen, too, had had his own regi- 
ment—and was recognized as one of the 
bravest men in the army. They knew 
orders—they knew the traditions of the serv- 
ice. They knew Custer was having a hard 
fight down the river. 
up and down their lines—with no Indians in 
sight. 

After a time Reno ordered young Lieu- 
tenant Hare, whom he had made his active 
adjutant, to take the best horse available and 
hurry after the ammunition-packs. 

In a matter of minutes, two sturdy mules 
trotted up, bearing four thousand rounds of 
extra rifle ammunition. 

The firing was heavier than ever down the 
river now. Custer was having a stiff fight. 

It couldn't be anyone but Custer. And 
certainly he must be pressed hard—with less 
than one-third of the regiment with him. 

Here with the unnerved Reno, and the 
cool, fearless Benteen, were Benteen’s full 
three troops—numbering a hundred forty 
men—and the ninety effective men and seven 
wounded of Reno’s three troops. And down 
the river Custer, with less than two hundred 
troopers, was fighting what these two men 
knew to be vastly superior numbers of In- 
dians. 

All the ammunition-mules had come up by 
this time and the others were dribbling in. 
With the pack-mules were no less than ninety 
armed and mounted troopers and in Captain 
McDougall’s rear guard were forty to fifty 
more men. This number could easily take 
care of the mule-train and the injured. Reno 
and Benteen, with the two hundred and 
twenty-five effective men of their own troops 
—taking along at a gallop five or six of the 
fastest ammunition-mules—could form a fly- 
ing wedge that could strike the hostiles a 
blow on the flank which would dismay them, 
and unquestionably would relieve the pres- 
sure on Custer. 


HE sound of the firing still drifted down 

from the north. From one point on the 
hill here, men with glasses could even see the 
swirling cloud of smoke rising from what 
no doubt was the battlefield three miles to 
the north. 

Captain Weir, he who had always marched 
to the sound of the guns, strode up to Reno. 


Why didn’t they move to the fighting? 
Custer would need help! Weren’t they going 
soon? 


Flushed and angry at the evasive answers, 
the brave Weir and his orderly mounted and 
rode off towards the firing. His second in 
command, young Lieutenant Edgerly, ordered 
the troop to follow along. 

It was after five o'clock. The last of the 
straggling mules and the rear guard had 
come up, No less than four hundred effec- 
tive troopers—and twenty-four thousand 
rounds of rifle ammunition—were here now. 
Custer had had in all only one hundred and 
ninety-two troopers—but here, three miles 
away, were twice that number of effectives. 

The firing came fainter now. Slowly 
Reno took up the march northward. For 
a half mile—possibly three-quarters—the col- 
umn wound its way. 

Suddenly there was firing close at hand— 
and then over the brow of the hills Indians 
on horseback came charging on—lighted by 
some strange fire of exultation. They neared 
Reno’s advance troops, and he ordered the 
column to fall back to its original position 
on the hilltop to the south. 

From the north and from the rolling hills 
to the east hundreds of redskins appeared 
now. They were sweeping down on the 
troopers in a wild charge. 


But they only strode | 
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When Film on ‘Teeth 


is Removed 


you are amazed to see what happens 


Now leading opinion lays 
to film many serious tooth 
and gum disorders, as well 
as dull, ‘‘off-color’’ teeth. 


Remove it by this spectal film- 
removing dentifrice dentists urge 


HAT robs teeth of ivory bright- 
ness? What makes them more 
discolored one time than another? 


And why, when looking their worst, do 
teeth decay more rapidly, why do gums 
grow sore and sensitive? 

These questions dentists answer in 
three words—“film on teeth.” What film 
is, how it acts, are told below. 


To combat it successfully where ordi- 
nary brushing methods fail, a special 
film-removing dentifrice is used, called 
Pepsodent. 


Look for FILM this way 


Run your tongue across the teeth. If 
you feel a slippery, slimy coating, that is 
film. An ever-forming, ever-present evil 
in your mouth. 

It clings tightly to teeth and defies all 
ordinary ways of brushing. It gets into 
crevices and stays. It absorbs stains 
from smoking and turns teeth gray. 


Germs by the millions breed in film, 
and germs with tartar—a prolonged film 
deposit—are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Film invites the acids of decay. 


And you may remember that before 
this special film-removing method the 
prevalence of dental troubles was alarm- 
ingly on the increase. 


Now film removed new way 


Film cannot resist brushing the way it 
did before. Pepsodent acts to curdle— 
then to remove it in safety to enamel. 


This recent scientific way is the greatest 
step made in a half century’s study of 
tooth-cleansing methods. Its results are 
seen on every hand. 


Other new-day agents in Pepsodent 
increase the alkalinity of saliva. They 
neutralize food starch from fermenting 
and forming acids of decay. 

















Removing film on teeth is accorded high importance by the modern dentist, so Pepsodent is chosen. 

















Present day dental findings urge the importance of start- 
ing early in children the habit of removing film twice daily 
from the teeth by Pepsodent. Gleaming smiles, the reward 
of daily care, bring charm and popularity in later life. 


Still other properties firm the gums. 

Thus Pepsodent answers fully the re- 
quirements of the dental profession of 
today. That’s why it is accepted among 
dentists of 58 nations. 


Give Pepsodent 10 days 


If teeth are dull, “off color,” that is film. 
If you are prone to tooth and gum dis- 
orders, that may be film also. Remove 
this film and see teeth whiten. 

Between your dentist and Pepsodent 
used twice a day, you obtain the ultimate 
in tooth and gum care as modern dental 
science knows it. 

Get a tube wherever dentifrices are 
sold, or write to nearest address below 
for free 10-day tube to try. 

The Pepsodent Co., 1104 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, U. S. A.; 191 George 
St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 42 Southwark 
Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1, Eng.; 
(Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth Ave., 
Sydney, N.S. W. 





Pat. OFF 


Pepsadént 


fe6.u.s 


The Quality Dentifrice— Removes Film from Teeth 
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Mr. A. T. Hull, A.T. Hull & Son, 
Certified Public Accountants and 


Anditors, Bristol, Va. 


Mr. Hull writes: “I very cheerfully 
accord you much of the credit for my 
success.”” Read his story below. 


At 45 he made 
a fresh start... 


But his sons have NOW the training ~* 











he postponed so long 


HERE isaninspiration for everyonein the 
story of Mr. A. T. Hull of Bristol, Virginia. 


In the spring of 1918 he was working at 
a meagre salary. 


Suddenly, at the age of 45, he rcalized that 
he had wasted many of the best years of his 
life. As he says: “I woke up to the real 
possibilities that life held for me and my 
family if I would only prepare myself to take 
advantage of them.” 


Most men of his age would have occupied 
themselves with vain regrets. Instead, Mr. 
Hull decided to make up for his years of lost 
opportunity. He enrolled with the Inter- 
national Accountants Society. It was the 
beginning of a new life for him. Upon com- 
pletion of the Course, he became Auditor of 
Emory and Henry College in Emory, Vir- 
ginia, at the same time building up a private 
practice in public accounting work. His 
income increased 100%. And finally in the 
fall of 1924 Mr. Hull was one of seven out of 
forty-eight applicants successfully to pass 
the examination for Certified Public Account- 
ant before the State Board of Accountancy 
at Richmond, Virginia. 


His sons did not wait 
until they were 45 


His own success assured, Mr. Hull resolved 
that his two sons should not waste the golden 
years of opportunity as he had. He urged 
them to enrol for the same Course that had 
made such a great change in his own life. 


They did, and later Mr. Hull wrote us: 
“One of my sons has just secured his C. P. A. 
certificate from the State of Virginia and 
is now practising with me under the firm 
name of A. T. Hull and Son. The other is 
now taking your Course, and I expect him 


shortly to secure a certificate and attain full 
membership in the firm.” 

The same opportunity that brought success 
to Mr. Hull, and opened the doors of oppor- 
tunity to his two sons, is yours for theasking. 

For years the opportunity in Accounting 
has been wonderful. The Accounting pro- 
fession is one of the best paid in the world. 
There is need of accountants. There is 
ample compensation for accountants and 
there is no prospect that the supply will over- 
take the demand. 

And, besides being profitable, the profes- 
sion of Accounting is fascinating. The ac- 
countant is the trusted advisor of the biggest 
business men. Because he is at the throttle 
of profit control, he is always in the con- 
fidence of the owners. 


qunting 
pcoo™ The key 
to profit 


Fortunately, you can learn Accounting while 
you carry on your regular business. It will 
give you a new viewpoint and the fresh en- 
thusiasm for your regular business which 
comes of insight into financial programs. 
The International Accountants Society has 
made that possible. In only a few hours a 
week, and at a moderate expense, you can 
learn Accounting. 

In an advertisement like this we cannot 
hope to tell the whole story. But we have 
published an interesting 80-page book called 
“How to Learn Accounting,” that does tell. 
It gives all the facts about the great and 
growing profession of Accounting. It tells 
how you can qualify easily, quickly, inexpen- 
sively, and without interfering with your 
present work. Send for your copy today. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 


Since January 1, 1927, a Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


r O THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me, free, “How to LEARN AccounTING,” and tell me how 
I can increase my income as your other students have done. 


NTE IE OS ES ATES, 
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While Reno fled back to his position, 
Lieutenant Godfrey coolly dismounted his 
company, sent the led horses to the rear, 
threw his men out in skirmish line and drove 
back the attacking Sioux. Foot by foot the 
men drew back, and now near Reno's de- 
fensive hilltop they gave way and reached 
the position in safety. 

But for this brave and skillful rear-guard 
action there might have been a serious dis- 
aster here. 

No longer did the accusing sound of firing 
float down from the high ground to the 
ae 

It was after five-thirty now; it had 
been more than two hours since the Italian 
bugler—the last survivor who ever saw Cus- 
ter or any of his five troops alive—had gal- 
loped away with the “come on—be quick” 
message to Benteen. 


UST what happened during those two 
hours will never be accurately known. 
Since no man who rode with Custer—with 


| the exception of the Crow scout Curley— 


| 


| possibly know the full story. 
| some fear of delayed punishment or be- 





| escaped this disaster, only the hostiles could 


And through 


cause no one warrior could have seen it all, 
no Indian has ever given a clear and convinc- 
ing account of just what happened on this 
tragic afternoon. Frenzied, desperate, faced 
with the doom of their own vanishing race, 
they fought with a courage and abandon that 
left no time for studied calculation. Through 
the clouds of dust and the heavy rolling 
smoke of the black powder, they caught 
glimpses of the white soldiers, only to charge 
reckiessly and senselessly into them. It was 
the final brave gesture of a doomed people. 

Their scouts had watched Custer’s column 
trotting and galloping northward along the 
bluffs that formed the east bank of the 
Little Big Horn. In the deep coulees and 
draws, near the watercourse that led to 
the middle ford, they planned to await their 
ambush and when the troopers pointed their 
horses into this deep ravine, then they 
would open fire. 

But suddenly warriors, on ponies dripping 


| with sweat, galloped up to the chiefs with 





the word that an unknown column was at- 
tacking the upper end of the village, three 
miles to the south. Facing about, Gall and 
Crazy Horse and the other chiefs dashed 
through the village leading their warriors to 
the defense of their women and children. It 
was Reno and his surprise attack that had 
thrown the warriors into a near-panic. 

It was but a matter of minutes for the 
warriors to reach Reno’s front and charge 
him. Following up his retirement into the 
woods, with the cut bank and cottonwoods 
offering almost perfect defense for him, the 
chiefs now faced the problem of a prolonged 
and dangerous assault into Reno's fine de- 
fensive position. 

Here in the woods only a short distance 
from the end of their village, he was a thorn 
in their side—an unknown quantity that any 
moment might charge down among their 
women and children. Already his rifles were 
sending a stream of lead into their tepees— 
even into that of their great medicine-man, 
Sitting Bull. 

Suddenly Reno played into their hand. 
Across the valley to his rear he was racing 


| like mad. 


He had solved their problem for them! 


| Their village was no longer in danger from 


him. Their young braves could pursue him 
and if necessary wipe him out on the barren, 
unprotected hillside whither he had fled. 

At this moment a young warrior, Iron 
Cedar, dashed up to his Chief Gall with in- 
formation that the other column of soldiers 
across the river was nearing the ford and 
would soon be attacking the village in its 
lower middle. Gall, brave and able leader, 
turned his horse and galloped through his 
excited braves. 
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“Let’s Have Better 
HEALTH” 


A world-wide guardian of Health from a health center of 
world-wide renown —PLUTO, America’s Laxative Water 





Long ago the deer and Indians—and 
later the early white settlers—discovered 
in the French Lick waters a rare medic- 
inal value. 

Then, as the fame of these waters 
spread, visitors from over the entire world 
came to French Lick Springs seeking re- 
newed health. French Lick today, with 
its mammoth hotel and unexcelled facili- 
ties, rivals the greatest spas of Europe. 

Mineral laxative water, Nature’s fin- 
est agent for cleansing the digestive sys- 
tem of accumulated impurities—that in 
brief describes the virtue in taking “‘the 
treatment’’ at French Lick Springs. 

And that also explains the value in 
using bottled Pluto Water —America’s 
Laxative Water—brought to you in con- 
centrated form from French Lick Springs 
and sold at all drug counters. 

When your system is sluggish—when 
you are constipated and in need of an 
internal cleansing—there is nothing else 
so effective as Pluto Water. 

Pluto achieves results in a manner 
most to be desired. It washes the system 
—naturally and effectively. 


Ordinary drinking water would have 
thesame effect as Pluto if it passed through 
the intestinal tract. But it does not. In- 
stead, it is pre-absorbed and passes out 
through the kidneys. 


Pluto Water, on the other hand, con- 
tains a percentage of minerals exceeding 
the percentage of these same minerals 
contained in the blood. For that reason, 
Pluto passes intact through the intestinal 
tract—washing and flushing the system 
as it goes—completely carrying away the 
poison accumulations. 


You gain welcome relief with Pluto 
in 30 minutes to two hours! Yet, as 
Pluto merely washes the system, its action 
is gentle, non-griping—harmless, non- 
habit-forming. 


For nearly a generation, doctors have 
consistently prescribed Pluto Water. 
Whether for regular daily use, or in time 
of emergency, Pluto is always reliable— 
safe. Dilute with hot water--directions on 
every bottle. Sold at all drug counters 
and at fountains. Bottled at the Springs, 
French Lick, Indiana. 


When Nature Wowt, PLUTO Will 
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The Home OF 
PLuto WATER 
America’s Laxative !V ater 


French Lick Springs, 
America’s Spa of 
World Renown 


Each fall brings thousands of visitors 
to French Lick Springs—for French 
Lick is at its best in the fall. 


This is the time to enjoy unexcelled 
golf on the two sporty eighteen-hole 
courses owned by the French Lick 
Springs Hotel Company. 

At this season the air is most bracing 
—theclimate most delightful—the French 
Lick scenery most gorgeous. 


Ride horseback through wooded 
trails—thrill at the magnificent Cum- 
berlands in whose foothills this famous 
spa so snugly nestles. 

Hike—play tennis—drinkhealth-giving 
Pluto as it bubbles from the ground. 
Take the wonderful curative baths—rest 
—play—enjoy yourself —let French Lick 
Springs give you new health and vigor. 


French Lick, located forty miles from 
the United States’ center of population, 
is conveniently reached from every- 
where, Splendid roadways lure the 
motor tourist. Railroad service is con- 
venient. 

A modern, fireproof hotel, with 800 
rooms, affords service and comfort par 
excellence. Complete medical staff in 
attendance. 

Write or wire for reservations—or 
send for booklet 


Frencu Lick Sprincs Horet Co. 
T. D. Taccart, President 
FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 
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“Those who would die—come with me!” 
he shouted, and led the race back toward 
Custer’s men. 


T was a little before two o'clock on this 

sweltering Sunday afternoon of June 25th, 
when Custer sent back his Italian bugler with 
his hurry-up message to Benteen. A _ half 
mile farther on, he led his troops down a 
narrow defile into the wide ravine that de- 
bouched towards the west into the river 
ford. 

Already he had been fired on several times, 
but it had only excited the horses and keyed 
up the men to the work at hand. From the 
varying points the scattered shots had come, 
Custer doubtless thought that some of the 
Indians had crossed the river to his north and 
were now on his side of the stream in con- 
siderable force. He could not understand 
how this could be, providing Reno had car- 
ried out his orders and pitched daringly into 
the village at its southern end—some three 
miles away. But already Reno had retreated 
back across the river, and the warriors were 
now returning to throw their full and un- 
divided weight on Custer. They had routed 
Reno and now they would overwhelm “Long 
Hair” himself. 

Ordering a small force to gallop towards 
the river ford three-quarters of a mile to the 
west, Custer surveyed the ground. Should 
he cross here or go on still farther north and 
strike the village at its northern tip—and 
possibly send Benteen down this ravine, to 
hit the village in the middle? 

A minute later the decision was taken out 
of his hands. “Troopers, spurring their 


horses, galloped up and reported that In- 
dians in force were coming across the ford, 
and were in ambush in the ravine. 

There was firing into his men from several 
directions now. It would be ticklish busi- 
ness to take his men down this ravine, cut 
with watercourses and tiny coulees that 
would afford splendid protection for the 
hostiles to pour a deadly fire into his troops. 

On to the north there was high ground. 
He would draw the Indians from their am- 
bush, bring them out in the open, and there 
he could handle them promptly and effi- 
ciently, and at the same time be visible to 
Benteen and the packs coming up from the 
south. With Reno pressing his attack, and 
with Benteen coming up in a few minutes, he 
would have the battle well in hand. 

The Indians were crowding him hard as 
he crossed the ravine and started up the slop- 
ing hill to the north. 

“Dismount your troops and fight them as 
skirmish line!” he shouted to his brother-in- 
law, the brave Calhoun. 

A half mile to the north the knob of a 
high hill would afford a splendid position for 
fighting, with a field of fire apparently sweep- 
ing down from all sides. Here, too, he would 
have a splendid point of observation and an 
ideal position from which to direct all the 
fighting. 

With four troops he started for this knob. 
But now heavy firing was pouring in from 
two sides—the west and the south. 

“Dismount your troops and fight them as 
skirmishers!” he ordered Captain Keogh. 

A little farther on he ordered Smith to 
spread his men out as skirmishers from 
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av flank up toward the knob of the 
ill. 

There was heavy firing all around him. 
A quarter of a mile to the south, where Cal- 
houn’s men were stationed, he could hear 
war-whoops and increasing firing. A swirling 
cloud of dust cut off the view. Apparently 
the Indians had swung in on three sides and 
were charging. 

He ordered his brother Tom and Captain 
Yates to take their troops to the knob of the 
hill and send skirmishers along the ridge to 
the left, toward the river. 

Why didn’t Benteen show up? 

The Indians were crowding up closer now 
from the south. 

God! They had swept over Calhoun! 

They were charging Keogh now. There 
were hundreds of them. 

A hundred yards from the knob of the 
hill Custer’s horse crumpled under him. Run- 
ning on foot, he hurried toward the hilltop, 
the commanding position. 

A glance behind showed him the Indians 
were coming in closer. 

Great God! They had swept over Keogh, 
too! .... Where was Benteen? What had 
happened to Reno? 


N the knob of the hill fearless Tom Cus- 

ter, his beloved brother, pointed down a 
deep coulee that curled its way like a hidden 
snake up the north slope of the hill and 
emptied close to the crown of this hill, which 
from below had looked to be such an ad- 
mirable position for defense. A_ hideous, 
naked horde was creeping up this coulee now. 

Carefully and thoughtfully, the two Cus- 
ters placed their men to meet the charge. 

Smith’s men already had been pushed back 
toward the little group here on the hilltop. 
To the east the thin line of skirmishers— 
tried and true old soldiers—were giving their 
lives to protect this flank. 

God! If Benteen would only come! 

Where could he be? There was no use 
now trying to get through another message 
to him. Custer had seen good old Sergeant 
Butler, whose fighting went back as far as 
the Crimean war, start off with his last hurry- 
up order—only to be shot down and scalped 
before his eyes. 

Only one desperate chance to send a last 
call for help now remained—slow, deliberate 
volley firing. It would be a final signal of 
distress that would carry its pathetic appeal 
for miles. 

Calmly Custer ordered the little groups 
about him to cease firing. 

Then by regulation order came the charge 
commands: “Load—aim—fire! .... Load 
—aim—fire !” 

The thirty rifles roared their double mes- 
sage in unison. 

Help would come now—brave old Benteen 
would answer this! 

Yelling their chilling whoops, the Indians 
charged again. Already those on the hill 
had shot their horses and were using them as 
breastworks. Quickly and coolly they drove 
back the awful charge. 

Everywhere was blinding dust and the 
choking odor of heavy black powder—and 
all about sounded the cries of dying men and 
the groans of wounded horses. 

The skirmish line to the left had been 
crumpled up. The soldiers of Keogh and 
Calhoun and Smith had died like the brave 
men they were. 

Eagerly Custer strained his eyes. and ears 
to catch some glimpse or sound of help, but 
none came from the hidden slope to the 
south. 

There was still time—there was still hope. 

Again the Indians charged—but this time 
they were driven back only by the smallest 
margin. 

Custer gripped his pistol-butts and calmly 
looked about him. 

He knew now his doom had overtaken 
him. Custer luck, the thing that had carried 
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him across a hundred battlefields, had left 
him at last. 
Benteen! Reno! Benteen! 
The little group calmly settled behind their 
dead horses. Custer stood up and took one 
last quick glance. 
They were coming again now—they were 
forming for the charge. 


HE shadows of death were closing in. 

The little circle of brave men tightened. 
Their beloved leader, standing fearless in their 
center, took one last swift glance to the south. 
Then quickly he spoke to them. 

All hope was gone. This would be his 
last stand..... 

The Indians were charging—sweeping in 
from all sides—hundreds of screaming, firing, 
charging, painted demons..... Blinding 
dust—burning powder—piercing whoops— 
death-cries—flashing of pony hoofs. .... 

“We have killed them all!” yelled the 
Sioux warriors in wild exultation as they 
poured back to the villages which the women 
were breaking up in preparation for flight. 

“Pitch your tepees where you are! We 
have killed them all!” 

Late that afternoon, the squaws and the 
children stripped the clothes from Custer’s 
men and mutilated more than half, while 
the warriors turned their ponies from the 
field to the retreating column of Reno’s 
troops. 

For three hours, until darkness brought re- 
lief, the hostiles attacked the position on the 
hill and with the first pink streak of dawn 
the entrenched soldiers gripped their rifles 
in readiness for the new attack. 

All the next morning the Indians blazed 
into the men on the hill. Toward noon the 
firing slackened and by two that afternoon 
of the 26th the attack had all but ceased. 

At five that evening, toward the south- 
ward, up the valley of the Little Big Horn, 
a long column of the retreating Indians 
stretched for several miles. They were head- 
ing for the Big Horn Mountains. For all 
their conquest, they themselves, like Custer, 
had made their last desperate and hopeless 
stand against the conquering, relentless, rest- 
less whites. The final hour of their doom 
had struck. 

Early the next morning a cloud of dust 
swept up the valley from the north. In an 
hour or two, from the hill, officers with 
glasses could make out the column—it was 
Gibbon’s men. 

Later Lieutenant Bradley, in charge of Gen- 
eral Gibbon’s scouts, rode up. His face was 
white and drawn. 

“My God! Tell us where Custer is!” 
they demanded. 

Tears came to the young officer’s eyes. 
He pointed down the river. 

“I’ve counted one hundred and ninety- 
seven bodies there on the hillside, three miles 
away,” he answered. “Custer must be 
among them.” 

Soon Terry came up, and the following 
afternoon the living troops of the Seventh 
buried their dead comrades. All had been 
stripped of their clothes and many also had 
been mutilated. Custer alone had not been 
scalped. They found him lying in a little 
circle of some thirty men, his naked body 
stretched out between two troopers, a bullet- 
hole in his left temple and one in his left 
breast. There were no powder burns on 
his face or body—disproving the theory that 
he had taken his own life when he saw. all 
was lost. 

Carefully the troopers buried the men and 
then bore the fifty-two wounded men down 
from Reno Hill, across the river, and started 
on the long trail of twenty miles to the 
junction of the Big Horn where the steamer 
Far West lay. 


T two o'clock on the morning of July 
6th, eleven days after the tragic battle, 
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SAREPycry gLENDED 
WELL BALANCED 


(7= a thousand excellent prepa- 
rations make appeal for a place 
upon your dressing table to guard your 
complexion—to keep your skin soft to 
the touch—free from blemish. 

Madam, we introduce another. Per- 
haps you have not thought of it as a 
complexion aid, but it is! . . . your old 
acquaintance . . . Sal Hepatica. 

It costs not $5 but 30c. It works not 
from the outside in, but from the in- 
side out—for beautiful complexions are 
not “‘patted on’’—they come from in- 
ternal health—internal cleanliness. 

European beauties know this well. 
Whatever lotions they use, whatever 
treatments they take, they not only 
start the day with a mild saline solution 
in the mornings, but they go, when 
they can, for the “‘saline cure’’ at the 
great springs of Europe. To drink sa- 
lines is fashionable as well as effective! 
Try the saline way to beauty. Watch 
your complexion improve . . . your skin 
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become softer. There will be more 
magic in the combination of good face 
creams and Sal Hepatica! 


Sal Hepatica is the American equiva- 
lent of the European spas. By clearing 
your blood stream, it helps your com- 
plexion. It gets at the source by elimi- 
nating poisons and acidity. That is why 
it is so good for headaches, colds, rheu- 
Matism, auto-intoxication, etc. 

Sal Hepatica, taken before breakfast, 
is prompt in its action. Rarely, indeed, 
does it fail to work within 30 minutes. 

Get a bottle today. Keep internally 
clean for one whole week. See how 
this saline treatment can make you feel 
better and look better. Send coupon 
for free booklet that explains more fully 
the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Sal Hepatica 








‘ALINES are the mode the 
world over because they are 
wonderful antacids as well as lax- 
atives. And they never have the 
tendency to make their takers stout! 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. ” sae 
71 West Street, New York, N.Y 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that ex- 
plains more fully the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name. 
Address. 


City. State. 

















the steamer pushed its prow into the landing 
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after your eyes and see 
how they improve 


Eyes, like teeth, need daily attention if 
they are to be strong and attractive. A 
few drops of harmless Murine each night 
and morning will not only make your 
eyes clearer and brighter, but will cause 
them to feel more vigorous. 

Also use Murine immediately after 
motoring and all other outdoor activi- 
ties to rid your eyes of irritating par- 
ticles and thus prevent a bloodshot con- 
dition. A month's supply of this beauti- 
fying and invigorating lotion costs but 
60c. Get acquainted with its benefits. 


Write Murine Co.; Dept. 29, Chicago, for 
FREE books on Eye Beauty and Eye Care 


RINE; 
FOR Your 








Charming Hair! 


Now you can have it 
and keep it! 
Your hair, soft, fragrant —/ustrous! Alive 
with that youthful —_— that everyone ad- 


mires; having it and keeping it that way is 
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at Fort Lincoln. Captain McCaskey, the 
commandant of the post, was immediately 
notified. and at once called all the officers 
together. Groups were assigned to break the 
news of the terrible disaster to the thirty-nine 
widows at the post. To Captain McCaskey 
and Dr. Middleton fell the difficult task of 
telling Mrs. Custer and Mrs. Calhoun, the 
General’s sister-in-law. 

A little before seven that morning the two 
officers started on their errand. Going to the 
rear of General Custer’s quarters they 
rapped om the door and awakening the house- 
maid, instructed her to call her mistress and 
Mrs. Calhoun and Miss Reed—whose broth- 
er was the General’s namesake, Autie. 

On their way through the hall Mrs. Custer 
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had come to her door and inquired what the 
trouble was. She was asked to bring her 
sister-in-law and niece and come to the 
parlor. 

Quietly they were told: the romantic, 
golden-haired General, his two brothers, his 
brother-in-law, his nephew and five troops 
of his regiment all wiped out in one awful 
sweep of destiny! 

Custer luck long ago had brought him 
fame—and Custer luck now had brought him 
a gallant and glorious end—an epic end— 
death and immortal glory at thirty-seven! 

The three women sank to their knees and 
clung to one another. ... . They were not 
thinking of fame or glory this early morning 
in July, fifty-two years ago. 


THE Enp. 





THE WHISPERER 
(Continued from page 49) 


any worse than you did by making your 


hound course rabbits in September! I’m 
sorry for what happened; but it was the 
dog’s fault. He pitched into an inoffensive 
animal, half his size, and he got what was 
coming to him.” 

“I wouldn’t of took fifteen dollars for 
Tige!” the man was lamenting, as he glow- 
ered vengefully at the placidly grinning and 
bacon-munching Rameses. “I loved that 
dog like—” 

“Yes,” put in the Master, bending again 
to his oars, “I’ve noticed your love for him. 
My superintendent tells me your neighbors 
complained because you used to beat him 
so brutally when you came home drunk that 
his screaming kept them awake at night. 
Last week, I saw you kick him half across 
the road, when I was driving by. Couldn't 
you find any easier way of showing your 
inferiority to a dumb animal than treating 
him like that? He’s lucky to be free frém 
an owner like you. You have no case 
against me for what my coon has done; and 
you know you haven’t. You and your dog 
were both trespassing.” 

He rowed on homeward, leaving Dilver 
splitting the noonday hush by a really bril- 
liant exhibition of howled blasphemy. 

Rameses perched, squirrellike, high on the 
boat’s stern seat. He grinned sardonically 
back at the fist-shaking and cursing farmer, 
then fell to nibbling in epicurean fashion at 
what was left of the bacon-rind. 


S the boat drew in at its dock, the 

Mistress came down from the lawn 
above. With her was Lad. He had just come 
home with her from a walk to the village. 
The big dog ran joyously to the boat to greet 
its two passengers. As the keel grounded, 
Rameses stood up on his hindlegs. As ever, 
after even a brief absence, he flung his hairy 
arms around Lad’s hairier throat, his mouth 
close to the collie’s ear, with the odd sem- 
blance of whispering secrets to his chum. 
He seemed to be telling the interested Lad 
all about his exploit. 

The Mistress smiled at sight of the clinging 
arms and the earnest “‘whispering” and at 
Lad’s usual grave attention to it. 

The Master did not smile. That embrac- 
ing gesture of the coon’s brought keenly 
back to him a nauseous memory of the arms’ 
strangling strength and of Rameses’ grinning 
unconcern at the slaughter of Tige. Briefly, 
the Master told his wife what had happened. 

“Horrible!” she exclaimed with an invol- 
untary little shudder; then, with her hand 
rubbing the slayer’s head as if in compunc- 
tion for her momentary distaste, she added: 

“But it wasn’t Rameses’ fault. You say 
yourself he didn’t start it; and he would 
have been killed by the hound, if he hadn’t 
been just an instant quicker. He isn’t to 
blame.” 

“Maybe not,” assented the Master. “But 
just the same, it was an uncanny thing to 





do—to drown the antagonist he couldn't 
thrash with his teeth! Nothing but a rac- 
coon would have thought of such a trick. I 
read, long ago, of a wild raccoon killing a 
dog that way..... I wish Horace Dilver 
hadn't been the man who owned the mon- 
grel, though. I’ve heard queer things about 
Dilver. For instance, Titus Romaine’s four 
cows got into Dilver’s corn and spoiled most 
of it. Romaine wouldn’t pay damages. A 
week later all four of his cows were found 
dead in their stalls one morning. Slosson’s 
police dog bit one of Dilver’s children in the 
ankle. It was only a scratch. But the dog 
was dead, a few days later. The vet thought 
he had eaten meat with powdered glass in it. 
Dilver’s a sweet soul to have as an enemy!” 

The Master broke off, to make a futile 
grab at Rameses. The raccoon had finished 
his whispered colloquy with Lad, and had 
thrust his arm into the fish-creel the Master 
had laid down on the boathouse bench. 
Drawing thence a two-pound black bass, 
Rameses was washing it scrupulously in the 
lake-edge water, preparatory to eating it. 

On an evening, less than a week after the 
killing of the mongrel, the Master and the 
Mistress went to an early dinner, given by a 
friend of theirs at the Paradise Inn, at the 
foot of the lake. The maids were at the 
movies, over in the village. Bruce was asleep 
in the Master’s study, where his nights were 
spent. Wolf, vigilant as always, lay on a 
porch doormat outside the front door. 

Through the early dusk, Wolf saw two 
shapes making their way in leisurely fashion 
down the dim lawn and toward the lake. 
One was Wolf’s bronze-and-white sire, Lad. 
The other was a low and shambling creature, 
less than half the big collie’s height. Well 
did Wolf recognize Lad and Rameses, and 
well did he know his sire was accompany- 
ing the raccoon on one of the latter’s fre- 
quent nocturnal fishing expeditions along the 
shore. Yet he forbore to leave his mat and 
trot along with them; not only because he 
was officially on guard, but because he still 
had a sullen dislike for the raccoon. 


HESE fishing jaunts of his coon chum 

were always of mild interest to Lad. He 
himself did not understand the art of fishing; 
nor did he eat raw fish. But manifestly he 
enjoyed strolling along the bank and watch- 
ing Rameses, stomach-deep in the water, feel 
for crayfish under stones, or dart beneath the 
surface with paws and nose together and 
emerge in triumph with a tiny and wriggling 
minnow tight-gripped. 

Tonight, the coon worked his way along 
the shore toward the bridge. As on the day 
he fought Tige, he swam around the water- 
jutting end of the fence which divided the 
Place’s north boundary from the strip of 
bush-slope that ran from the lake to the 
highway. Lad swam at his side. When 
they had rounded the fence-end, the collie 
waded ashore. The coon began as before to 
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crawl, stomach-deep in the shallows, in quest 
of fish. 

Presently, Lad raised his head and growled 
softly. He heard and scented an alien human 
presence moving furtively toward him from 
the highway above. This was no human of 
Lad’s acquaintance. Moreover the collie was 
no longer on his master’s land. Wherefore, 
he felt no need nor duty to bar this stranger's 
way or otherwise to stop his advance. 

Lad knew every foot of the Place’s forty 
acres; and he had been taught that humans 
were not to be interfered with unless they 
should trespass thereon. This bushy slope 
was no part of the Place. Thus the fur- 
tively approaching human’s presence was no 
concern of Lad’s. The growl was not a 
threat or a menace. Rather was it a mode 
of notifying his coon chum of the man’s 
approach—or else a mere reaction on meeting 
a stranger at dusk in so isolated a spot. 


| 5 purser DILVER did not descend by 
coincidence or accident, through the 
impeding thickets toward the lake’s margin, 
this September evening. He was a patient 
man. Half a dozen times, during the sum- 
mer, when he was passing along the shore, he 
had happened to see the dog and the coon on 
one of their fishing tours. Very evidently 
this stretch of bank was one of their favorite 
haunts at such times. 


Thus, with deadly patience, he had repaired | 


to the highroad every evening at sunset since 
the day when his hound had been strangled 
by Rameses. Time meant little to Dilver, 
and revenge meant much. And Dilver was 
ready. Dilver had a habit of being ready— 
except perhaps for work. 

Under one arm, he held a right formidable 
and nail-studded club, tucked there ready for 
use, in case of necessity. But he did not 
expect to be called upon to use it. There 
were better and safer ways. Were the dog 
and the raccoon to be found with their skulls 
smashed, the Master might get to remember- 
ing Dilver’s blasphemy-fringed threats and 
there might be trouble. But if both animals 
should be taken agonizingly and fatally ill, 
soon after their return home, who could 
prove anything against him? Nobody had 
been able to prove anything, in the cases of 
the poisoned cows and the police dog. 

Besides, Dilver had heard neighborhood 
brags of old Laddie’s prowess; and he did 
not care to attack so formidable a dog, un- 
less as a last resort. He knew—everyone 
knew—how devoted were the Mistress and 
the Master to the great mahogany collie. 
To kill him at the same time he killed the 
raccoon—that would be double payment for 
the drowning of Tige and for the Master’s 
unloving remarks to himself. 

The man drew nearer and nearer, among 
the lakeside bushes. After the first invol- 
untary growl, Lad paid no further attention 
to him. Naturally, having a collie’s miracu- 
lous sense of smell and of hearing, Lad knew 
to the inch whither each stealthy step was 
leading the ever-nearer human. 

At an instant’s notice, Lad could have lo- 
cated and sprung at him, as Diiver skulked 
closer with awkward attempts at soundless- 
ness and concealment. But it was none of Lad’s 
business to assail men who chose to slink 
along on neutral territory. As to the thought 
of possible danger to himself—fear was an 
emotion the big dog never had known. 

Rameses was equally aware of the man’s 
approach; and he was equally indifferent 
to it. Humans—except the friendly folk of 
the Place who had tamed and trained and 
brought him up—meant nothing, and _ less 
than nothing, in the raccoon’s self-centered 
life. Besides, he was nearing a most seductive 
school of minnows which took up all his 
spare attention. 

Then the rank human smell was aug- 
mented by a far more seductive odor— 
the scent of fresh raw meat. Dilver had 
drawn from a pocket a greasy parcel and 
was unwrapping it. 
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Something sped through the air, close to 
Lad’s head. The collie, with wolflike swift- 
ness, darted to one side, growling savagely 
and baring his fangs. If this human was 
going to throw things at him, the neutrality 
was at an end. 

But, even as he snarled, Lad saw—and 
smelled—what the missile was; and his new- 
born anger died. This was no rock, but a 
gift ! 

It struck the very edge of the lake, mid- 
way between the dog and Rameses, and it 
lay there in the dusk—a chunk of raw red 
beef, perhaps three ounces in weight, most 
fascinating to any normal four-legged meat- 
eater. Rameses saw it at the same time. 

Strong as was the temptation, Lad drew 
back from the luscious morsel after the first 
instinctive advance. Had the meat been 
found lying there, he might or might not 
have eaten it. But he had heard the man 
throw it to him; and it bore the scent of 
Dilver’s hand. 

Always, Lad had been taught, as had 
others of the Sunnybank collies, to accept 
no food from an outsider. This is a need- 
ful precaution for dogs that go to shows— 
at which more than one fine animal has been 
poisoned—or for dogs that have a home to 
guard and must be prevented from accepting 
drugged or poisoned meat. Lad had learned 
the rule from puppyhood. 

He halted in his advance toward the chunk 
of beef, reluctantly turning away from its 
lure, and thereby saving himself from a 
peculiarly hideous form of death. 

But Rameses had had no such teachings; 
and probably would not have profited by 
them if he had. After a second of polite 
waiting, to see if Lad intended to share 
the feast with him, the coon picked up the 
meat, holding it squirrelwise between his 
black palms. Horace Dilver grinned almost 
as broadly as did Rameses himself. 


AINTILY the raccoon dipped the meat 

deep into the water—washing his food, 
as always, before eating it. Thoroughly he 
scrubbed the chunk between his handlike 
claws. In the midst of this rubbing process 
he paused, allowing the chunk to fall un- 
eaten into the shallows. 

Blinkingly, the raccoon peered down at his 
black paws. The palm of one was cut and a 
drop of blood was oozing from it. The other 
palm was scratched in two or three places. 

The vehement washing and kneading and 
rubbing had pulled open the carefully inter- 
folded envelope of meat. Its contents—a 
half-teaspoonful of powdered glass—had ex- 
coriated the washer’s hands. 

Rameses let the meat sink out of sight in 
the water, while he stared grinningly at his 
scored palms. Something was wrong here. 
A hundred times he had washed meat—and 
never before had it turned on him and 
scratched him like this! Irritant stuff which 
will tear the hands will hurt the mouth and 
stomach, too. Experience with sharp fish fins 
had taught that fact to Rameses, long ago. 

Horace Dilver ceased to gloat pleasantly 
over his ruse. For some unexplained reason 
these two creatures were rejecting a lure to 
which other victims had yielded without a 
moment’s hesitation. Disappointment and 
an hour of mosquito-bites and a naturdlly evil 
temper combined to sweep away the man’s 
hard-held patience. Even if it were not safe 
to tackle that great brute of a collie, yet it 
would be easy enough to brain a silly pet 
raccoon and then to tie a stone to it and 
toss it far out into the lake! 

Dilver stepped suddenly from behind the 
screen of bushes and caught Rameses by the 
nape of the neck, lifting him aloft with 
one hand while in the other he poised his 
studded club. Thus had he ended unwanted 
puppies and kittens. But his knowledge of 
raccoons was rudimentary. 

For one thing, he did not know that the 
loose skin of a grown coon’s neck enables 
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him to twist about when held thus, as easily 
as in an overlarge collar. 

Rameses had never liked handling, though 
he endured it, when necessary, from the folk 
of the Place. Now, at this alien and roughly 
painful grip, the coon twisted himself sharply. 
Into the fleshy part of Horace Dilver’s thumb 
flashed Rameses’ double set of buzz-saw 
teeth. The upper and lower teeth met and 
ground together in the flesh. 


ITH an echoing screech of torment, the 

man let fall the raccoon, and danced 
about, sucking his mangled hand. The flung 
Rameses landed as lightly on the ground as 
might any cat; and he crouched there, 
snarling up at the dancing man in utter hate. 
Lad, too, turned back from his homeward 
journey, at the sound of strife. Teeth bared, 
he faced the anguished Dilver, starkly ready 
to resent any further possible attack upon 
his loved protégé. 

Out through the death-still night had rolled 
that initial pain-screech of Dilver’s, and the 
less piercing but equally agonized yells which 
followed upon it. 

The Mistress and the Master had returned 
early from Paradise Inn. They were just get- 
ting out of the car at their own door when 
Dilver’s first bellow was wafted to them. 

“Some one is drowning out there—close off 
shore—just a little way to the north!” ex- 
claimed the Mistress. 

The Master did not wait to hear her out. 
He broke into a run, making his stumblingly 
rapid way northward along the bank as fast 
as he could cover the dusky and uneven 
and wooded ground. He had not gone ten 
steps when Wolf raced past him, traveling at 
wind-speed in the same direction. His 
deities safely home, Wolf could afford to 
abandon his post as watchdog. 

Wholly unaware that his cries had started 
human and canine investigation, Horace Dil- 
ver ceased presently from sucking his bleed- 
ing hand and groped for the studded club 
he had dropped. Pain had changed his wrath 
into maniac rage. The creature which had 
bitten him should pay full and immediate 
penalty. 

Mouthing and cursing, he swung the club 
upward and rushed at the snarling Rameses. 

The coon had been more than a little en- 
tertained, through all his own indignation, by 
the noisy, saltatory antics of this human. 
Even Lad had ceased his menacing advance 
and had paused to behold and listen to the 
strange performance. 

When the club whizzed aloft, Rameses did 
not dodge out of the way. Never had he 
been struck. His life on the Place had de- 
prived him, as the Master had foreseen, of 
the precautionary fear which has saved the 
lives of so many wild things. 

But Lad was wiser. The collie sensed the 
awful peril to his little chum; he launched 
himself at the club’s wielder. But he was a 
fraction of a second too late. 

Down crashed the nail-bossed club, im- 
pelled by all the fury-strength of a strong 
man. It smote the grinningly unflinching 
Rameses full athwart the furry shoulders. 

Before the club could be raised for a 
second blow—before it had fairly struck the 
first—Dilver felt himself hurled forward by 
a smashing weight of eighty pounds which 
flung ifself full upon the middle of his broad 
back. Before the forward-plunging man’s 
body could hit the stony ground of the lake- 
margin, a double set of teeth were at work 
at the back of his neck, accompanied by a 
ferocious growling that sounded like a wolf 
worrying its prey. 


VER and over rolled the bawling man, 

down the remaining yard or so of the 
steep slope and into the water itself. On him 
and over him ravened Lad. The dog knew 
well what must have been the result of such 
a smashing blow as his little friend Rameses 
had received from this human brute; and the 
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dog’s mighty heart was hot and sick and 
raging within him at the loss of the pal he 
had found and had brought up so lovingly. 

Again and again Lad drove for the throat, 
Dilver shoving him away as best he could 
and striving vainly to rise or to recover the 
club which had flown from his hand as he 
fell. Once, with hammering forearm, he 
thrust back the avid jaws. Through coat 
and shirtsleeves and deep into the arm the 
terrible teeth clove their way; then Lad drove 
afresh for the throat. 

It was then that a red-gold meteorlike 
thing burst through the bushes. 

Wolf did not know what it was all about. 
On the ground he saw a tortured mass that 
so lately had been the merrily grinning 
Rameses. On the ground a few yards away, 
half in and half out of the water, he beheld 
another writhing and tortured mass—a 
human, this time—with Sunnybank Lad seek- 
ing furiously to throttle him. 

That was all Wolf saw; and all Wolf cared 
or needed to see. Gleefully he whizzed for- 
ward to the fray, gripping the nearest part 





of Dilver’s anatomy and then changing that | 


grip for a better one. Under the irresistible 
onslaught of the two furious dogs, Dilver 
gave himself up for lost. 

It was then that the Master came up. The 
flashlight which he had jerked from his light 
overcoat pocket revealed a gruesome scene, 
there at the water’s edge. His horrified shout 
of command made the two dogs draw back, 
in fierce unwillingness, from their victim. 

By the Master’s aid, Dilver got to his feet. 
The man was all but naked. His body was 
scored by an alarming patchwork of bites. 
He was blubbering, gasping, praying—half- 
dead with panic terror. He staggered a step 
or two, then sat down drunkenly on a rock, 
chattering and sobbing in violent hysterics. 

The Master turned from him, and stared 
about in stupid wonder, trying to discover 
what might have been the reason for the 
turmoil. His flashlight’s glare fell on a pite- 
ous tableau. On the ground, in a position 
which Nature never intended or permits, 
Rameses was huddled. Above him stood 
Lad, his deep eyes infinitely sad, his whole 
statuelike body a-droop. 


HERE was a crashing through the bushes. 

Lad did not stir, nor glance up, as the 
Mistress and the Place’s superintendent hur- 
ried forward. They came to a halt of wonder, 
at the picture disclosed by the flashlight’s 
white ray. 

The crushed body of Rameses stirred. 
The beady black eyes opened. The grinning 
little comedy-mask of a face was raised 
slowly toward the sorrowing dog that bent 
above it. Then, inch by inch, Rameses lifted 
his stricken body. By sheer effort of tor- 
ment, he reared himself waveringly on his 
haunches. 

His arms went around Lad’s neck. His 
pointed nose was buried against the collie’s 
listening ear. Once more, he was “whisper- 
ing.” Lad seemed to listen, as with heart- 
sore attention, and to understand. 

The clinging arms relaxed. The furry gray 
body slumped lifeless to the ground at his 
collie chum’s feet. 

Lad stooped and picked it up, holding its 
dead weight between his powerful jaws as 
tenderly as when he had brought the baby 
Rameses to the Place so long ago. 

Then, moving unswervingly, and carrying 
his dead playmate with that same motherlike 
gentleness, he made his way up the slope 
and onward toward the very heart of the 
far-off forest—the forest whence once he had 
brought his little chum. 

The superintendent took a step, to follow. 
The Mistress intervened. 

“No,” she whispered. “Let him go! Lad 
knows. Lad always knows. I—I think 
Rameses told him what to do, and he is 
doing it. Let him go. The—the Wild is 
going home to the Wild.” 
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touch — beautifully fresh even after 
the merciless attacks of sun, wind 
and weather. Thanks to Skin Balm. 


The athlete and steady golfer, he 
has a good deep tan, but his skin has 
that clean, clear look which instantly 
makes her feel that he has an appre- 
ciation of the finer points in personal 
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appearance —a trait every woman 


likes. Thanks to Skin Balm. 


Although Skin Balm was first made 
for men as an after-shaving lotion, de- 
veloped by Mennen to soothe and tone 
razor-scraped skin,women soon learned 
how surely and pleasantly it smooths 
and conditions the face and hands. 

Skin Balm smooths and tones the skin. It 
heals and soothes sunburn and windburn. 
It restores chapped, roughened skin to its 
natural softness. 

Non-greasy, it will not grow hair. Mildly 
astringent, it reduces large pores. Refreshing 
and invigorating to the skin. Delightfully 
scented. Fifty cents at all drug stores. 


MENNsn 
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“When you overeat 









The fine quality that Doctor Beeman 
put into Beeman’s Pepsin Gum more 
than thirty years ago has always been 
maintained. That’s why it becomes 
a greater favorite every year. Chew 
Beeman’s after meals, it aids digestion. 











THE POOR 
(Continued 


two young things got into Alden’s car; 
Jimba and Arthur piled in such of Lucia’s 
bags as had not been shipped ahead. Zoé 
flung a handful of white rose-petals and 
Mary Teller watched from the window, just 
as all the neighbors were doing. James 
Thayer put his arm about his wife. Every- 
one waved. They were gone. 

“Well, it’s over,” said Quincy -D., soberly. 

“You mean—it’s just begun,” said Annie 
Thayer. ° 

Rhoda Osgood was beginning to be sorry 
she had given Lucia her pearls. She felt un- 


| dressed without them, and she knew she'd 


have a hard job to get another string so 
well matched. “Where are our cars?” she 
asked fretfully. “We ought to be starting. 


| Caroline is to go with me—she wont talk.” 
| Zoé and Quincy D. exchanged shrugs. “That 


suits me,” said Zoé. 

The two big cars came up, large and glit- 
tering, almost as long as the Thayer house. 
Rhoda Osgood turned a vague comprehen- 
sive good-by toward the Thayers, shook 
hands with James and Annie, nodded to the 
two boys kindly. Cousin Caroline was bet- 


| ter mannered. She offered scrappy, breath- 








less, detached remarks. “You've been so 
kind. Lucia’s such a lovely girl. They're 
sure to be happy. We'll see you soon in 
New York. They made a handsome couple, 
didn’t they? Good-by—or rather au re- 
voir!” 

But Zoé hugged both of Lucia’s parents. 
“Cheer up,” she bade them. “You've been 
married a good while—you ought to know 
that the first hundred years is the hardest. 
Thanks for everything.” And Quincy D. was 
cordial, and a little wistful. “I’m coming 
down to see you before long, if you'll let 
me,” he said. “This town—and this house— 
they get me. I'd like to live here. It’s 
great, you know, to get out of the jam. I 
feel lonely in all the rush and push some- 
times.” 

“Come when you want to,” said Annie 
Thayer. “We'll be glad to have you.” 

“Thank you, thank you—that’s kind. 
And don’t you worry about Lucia. I'll be 
looking after her as if she was my own.” 

At last they were gone. Jimba and Arthur 


| disappeared and the elders came in, slowly. 


The house had an after-party dreariness; the 
flowers seemed no Jonger a decoration, but 
a reproach. 

“I suppose I ought to go up and put away 
her wedding-dress and straighten up her 
room,” said Annie Thayer. 

“T suppose I ought to get that final report 
ready for the Regents’ meeting. But I’m not 
going to do it. And you're not going to 
straighten up Lucia’s room and cry into her 
white slippers. We're going off for a long 
walk through the Laurel Woods, and down 
by the river, and we wont come home till 
night. Hurry up and get on some old 
clothes. The sooner we get out of here, 
the better. I do not like weddings, I do not 
like weddings!” 


Chapter Ten 


Bie very odd,” said Lucia, “to find my- 
self sailing over the Atlantic Ocean in an 
enormous ship with a strange young man.” 
She sat at the breakfast table in their private 
suite, an engaging figure, peach négligée slip- 
ping off her shoulders, mules of silver kid 
slipping off her toes, the pearls Rhoda Os- 
good was now repenting no more luminous 
or satiny than the lovely flesh of her throat 
and bosom. 

Alden sat opposite, in blue silk pajamas 
and a striped flannel bathrobe, doting on the 
picture she made, and unaware that he was 
as colorful, as picturesque as she. “It may 
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be odd, but it’s very nice,” he said. “I’m 
not so very strange, am I? You'd rather 
be married to me than not, wouldn’t you?” 

“So far, yes,” said Lucia. “Don’t eat all 
that marmalade; I want some. I don’t be- 
lieve I'm going to be seasick.” 

“I told you you wouldn’t be. Let’s go 
topside and play a game or so of deck ten- 
nis before lunch, shall we?” 

“We haven't opened half the things that 
people sent us yet. We ought to do it; 
they’ve got to be acknowledged.” 

“Hap'll open ’em, and save the cards, and 
we'll send wirelesses. ‘Why waste time writ- 
ing notes?’ is my motto.” 


HE invaluable Hapgood knocked at the 

door, and being told to come in, entered 
with vases of fresh flowers. “I beg pardon 
for not getting this done earlier, Mrs. Os- 
good,” he said. “There was some little dif- 
ficulty at the storeroom.” Lucia gathered 
that a lavish supply of floral decorations was 
put away somewhere in the depths of the 
ship, to be brought out as needed. Hapgood 
placed the flowers, built up the fire in the 
open grate, and departed silently. 

“I’ve just thought 
Lucia. “Your father gave me an envelope 
when we started away from home, and I 
stuck it in my pocket and forgot it. I won- 
der what it is.” 

“Can’t Hap or that stewardess bring it?” 
Alden was lighting a cigarette. 

“Easier to get it myself. I’d have to ex- 
plain which coat.” She went into her bed- 
room, and presently returned with the letter. 

It was a short note, but in Quincy D.’s 
own close, crabbed writing. He had, it ap- 
peared, created a trust fund for Lucia Thayer 
Osgood, the income to be twenty-five thou- 
sand a year. He asked her to accept it as 
an earnest of his real affection. 

“The old sport! He never said a word 
to me! That ought to help your Paris shop- 
ping some, girl,” said Alden, looking over 
her shoulder. 

“But I can’t take it! 
simply—” 

“You can’t give it back; you'd hurt his 
feelings! It isn’t too much. It’s the same 
as Zoé gets, and she’s always beefing that 
she’s broke. And look at that letter! I tell 
you again, Dad's fallen hard for you.” 

“Oh, he’s sweet, Alden. I must send him 
a wireless, right off. He must be thinking 
I’m not very grateful.” 

Alden took her in his arms. “Maybe he'll 
make allowance for honeymooners.” 

“But this is two days.” 

“Don’t worry, he'll understand. Write 
your message; Hap’ll send it. Then we'll or- 
ganize for the day. It’s half-past eleven.” 

“I wish people wouldn't stare so when we 
go out.” 

“You can’t blame ’em. But we wont go 
out if you mind it.” 

“Oh, it’s not as bad as all that. 
not notice.” 

Presently she came back with the message 
for Quincy D. “I do hope he'll see that I 
appreciate his generosity. Your father and 
mother have been lovely—this huge amount 
of money, and these pearls—” She looked 
down, touched them caressingly. 

“Yes, those pearls are good—I never ex- 
pected Mother to give them away. You'll 
have to have them restrung every month or 
so, to be on the safe side—she always did.” 

“Are they so very valuable? I don’t know 
a thing about pearls.” 

“She used to have them insured for three 
hundred thousand—I don’t know whether 
she’s added any since—” 

Lucia’s eyes became moons of astonish- 
ment. “Alden! Three hundred thousand 
dollars! Around my neck! Why, the bare 


It’s too much! I 


I'll simply 


of something,” said. 
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Advice to wives 


whose husbands don’t save money 


By a wife 


Y husband and I used to be careless 
with money. Fred made a good salary 
but we spent practically every dollar of it. 

Then something happened that opened our 
eyes. Fred was taken sick and confined to bed 
for five weeks. By the time he was able to go 
back to work we were penniless—worse than 
that, we had been obliged to borrow money 
to live. 

After that I began to worry about money. 
What would happen to us if Fred were sick 
for several months? What would happen if he 
were incapacitated in some way and unable to 
go on with his work? 


How to end money worries 


One day a little book called “How to Get the 
Things You Want” fell into my hands. It was 
one of the most valuable, interesting and un- 
usual books I ever read. The book made me 
think of Fred and the hopes I had for him, 
Here’s what it said: 

You're interested in having the best possible 
time while you live—with the least worry and 
grind and discomfort. 

You don’t want to pay rent all your life— 
you hope to own your own home some day. And 
you don't get any thrill out of the idea of appear- 
ing at an office or a mill or a store at the same 
old hour every morning until you die. 

You want to quit work sometime. And when 
you do quit, you want to feel that you're 
justified in guitting—that you've earned it. 

Then the book told how Fred and I and the 
children could be sure of a steady income even 
if Fred became totally disabled and unable to 
go to work again. It told how we could pro- 
vide money to pay the children’s way through 
college—money to leave our home free of 
debt. It told how we could provide an income 
to live on when Fred decided to retire from 
business. Best of all, it explained how we could 
do these things on the moderate salary Fred 
was making. 

Ishowed the book to Fred. He was interes- 
ted. Wedecided to follow the plan outlined. In 
a short time we had taken steps to provide for 
every single one of the things we wanted. 
Soon we found ourselves on the road toward 
a life free of money worries. 








SINGLE WOMEN TOO 


may want to know 
—how to retire with an income 
—how to save money scientifically 
—how to end money worries 
The booklet offered below tells how. 
Mail the coupon. 





Get this Free Book 


This story is typical. The book, “How to Get 
the Things You Want,” tells how you can 
become financially independent—how you can 
provide an income to retire on—how you can 
end money worries—how you can do these 
things and many other things, no matter 
whether your present income is large or small. 

The financial plan outlined in this book is 
so clear and so simple that you will understand 
it at once. It is so reasonable, so sensible, so 
logical in every way that the minute you read 
about it you will realize instantly that it works. 

This plan is backed by one of the oldest, 
most conservative institutions in this country. 
It is completely explained in the free book. 
There’s no obligation. Send for yourcopynow, 
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idea will drive me crazy! I'll never have a_ tails with us before lunch and we'll tell you = 

peaceful moment. Suppose I lost them— all about it,” said Alden, laughing. “Bring we 

suppose they’re stolen! I could never pay Fifi, and any of the others you step on. of 

back—I could never—” “We'll have them this once,” he went on, | 

“Pay back! Who’d you pay back to? as Tommy departed. “But we're not going to eal 

Yourself? They’re yours, you know—your have them parking themselves all over us. wi 

own. If they’re stolen the insurance com- You don't want a lot of people around, do , 

pany’s out of luck, that’s all. And if they’re you?” he 

lost—the same!” “I only want you. We're not so awfully 

“Yes—but—” She saw that he would well acquainted, for all we’re married.” evi 

never understand, so she was silent. But she “It’s true,” said Alden. “I’ve noticed it ' 

knew that the responsibility of the pearls myself. I didn’t even know you didn’t play Al 

would weigh on her spirit, and some of her bridge. Don’t you like it?” geri 

pleasure” in them disappeared. It was too “I don’t know. I simply never have time , 

“Th much—it was, somehow, smothering. She to learn. D’you like it?” pel 

34 could only determine to be particularly care- “I'm not so wild about it, but it fills in 

ful of them, and never forget them, watch rainy afternoons and it’s easier than talking sai 

h t il them, guard them. to most people. When we get back you sist 

ot Ol Alden had been looking over the passenger might ask Cousin Caroline to teach you, if she 

list. “Funny thing, here’s a lot of people I you want—she’d adore it, and she’s a regular sm 

hit his know on board—Tommy Driscoll, and Babs shark.” He looked at her tenderly. “Oh, det 

and Julia Lawton, and Wally and Fifi Weel- Lucia, precious, you’re so much dearer and ‘ 

right and the Tupper Gordons—I haven't sweeter than all the other women in the us 

ace’ seen one of ’em. I suppose the rough world. I’m so happy! If I said it a mil- ide 

weather knocked them all out. Wally Weel- lion times, I couldn't tell you.” 
right’s not sobered up enough to show him- They were still engaged on this subject T 
7 : P self, either. They always have to carry when Tommy Driscoll and Mrs. Weelright 
- hyve mp A wy harms | Gp eae nts Wally on board—and when he gets where and the Lawton twins and a tall, speechless rot 
bie ccoaaitien ah saul ieciesonih anand there’s liquor, I mean legal liquor, he doesn’t but thirsty Englishman, named delightfully po 
his little cheek... Heart- tending. .. lapplied touch it. Fifi says they go over every year Perceval Cecil Jones, appeared for cock- sm 
Unguentine. His sobs ceased . . Today not so’s to save him from the D. T.’s—it’s his one_ tails. They were all obviously bursting with the 
a mark is left!” sober interval. You'll like Wally, Lucia.” curiosity about Lucia. by 
Physicians say, ease the pain of burns “Let's get dressed and have that deck ten- “If you knew the excitement your marry- ani 
at once. Avoid dangerous infection; nis.” Lucia retreated to her bedroom, and ing Aldy has made!” said Fifi Weelright, the 
dreadful scar: b d ith rang for the stewardess who had been engaged after kissing Alden, throwing her dark starved we 
prevent a dreadful scar: be ready wit by Ald h 4 for th li th : a a aamien 

U oiinal y en as her maid for the passage, since slimness on the neares chair, and waving the 
= - she had refused Zoé’s offer to send one. It her expressive hands. “If you knew the If 
For cuts, scratches and bruises, too. was amusing to be waited on, Lucia found, broken hearts, the disappointments, the weep- tha 
At your druggist’s, 50c. The Norwich to have her bath drawn, her hair and nails ing débutantes—” the 
Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. |cared for, her clothes pressed, hung up, “Line forms on this side for weeping the 
’ brought out, as she required. It didn’t seem débutantes,” said Tommy. r 

fm) | quite real, and sometimes she felt like gig- “But it’s true,” said Babs Lawton. “I’m wit 

gling at the expert attentions the woman of- one of the broken-hearted myself. Even the hat 

| fered, but she saw how easily and simply dogs know I’m not the same. Aldy, promise we 

Alden dealt with Hapgood, and patterned her to make me your second.” acc 

|own behavior to match. “It’s nothing but “Line forms on the left for applicants cos 

A trusted name— getting used to o Png told — firmly. for marriage,” chanted Tommy. to 

‘ ; n.y. | “But I can’t stand her putting the paste on “But now we've seen you, Aldy’s madness sist 

” iaeeana maaan se eameaiies and boilbel, my toothbrush! Unless I lose the use of is explained,” said Fifi, but not as if she oe 
“What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. my hands, I shall do that for myself.” meant it. Lucia heard her murmuring some- fig 
DOR. i. 6. 6.0.0 6 cess cccddcesctccdsescckoccescsacgeees thing about Kathleen Trumbull to Julia = 
Eis a wah coe en enenddendncenssedennsouneaas if was glorious on the top deck, sun and Lawton. toc 
iS ss an ceeen ba eeaihass wind both sharp and clear, and not too “Tl say it is,’ exploded the silent Eng- soc 
| many people. The water was sapphire and lishman suddenly. “That’s right, isn’t it, clo 

| jade ; there was almost no movement; and that’s the right American phrase, I mean?” exc 

7 . | by luck one of the tennis courts was empty. They all laughed. More cocktails came. it 

M shin still They flung themselves into the game with Tommy Driscoll and Fifi Weelright and the gor 
zest, and were finishing their third set in a Englishman did the heavy drinking. And sol 

state of hot exhilaration when a stoutish Tommy paid court to Lucia. out 

h rt young man with a pipe came slowly up be- “They’re just like a set of freshmen,” less 

u S side them and stopped. “’Lo, Aldy,” he thought Lucia, “—the men.” She disregarded lov 

said. “Heard you were on board.” Tommy, but she took notes of the women. bet 

. It was Tommy Driscoll. He looked Lucia She liked the Lawton twins’ homespun skirts wit 

I pip an impromptu hurdle over exactly as if she were a polo pony; she and knit jumpers, their brogues and ban- the 
over the lawn-mower one had the sensation that he had actually felt danna scarves. Fifi Weelright was dressed sta 
night. Of course, it was dark, of her ankles, and pushed a pudgy finger in more self-consciously,—crépe de chine, kasha, ing 
but that’s RO alibi, I didn’t her mouth to find out her age. But he gave satin sandals,—but it suited her type. The gla 
own a flashlight then. Need approval at last. “Rotten wegther the first little pin in her hat was baguette diamonds car 

I say that now I do own one? day out,” he offered. “What was the run and rubies; she had a square diamond as big Fre 
Eveready, by name, and it’s today? You in the pool?” as a paving-stone on her right hand. She ’ 
always that—ever-ready. I “Haven't stepped foot inside the smoke- watched Lucia as carefully as Lucia watched sor 
keep it that way with Ever- room,” confessed Alden. her, and the more she drank, the more her pot 
eady Batteries—greatest lit- “Oh, well—I dare say not—first time mar- tongue wagged. wil 
tle light-producers you ever ried and all that. Seen the Lawton twins? “There was some priceless stuff in the scan- wit 
saw. From the amount of They've got a lot of dogs along. Fifi Weel- dal sheets about you,” she said. “I hope you wit 
use they stand, you'd think right and I had cocktails together last night. didn’t miss it. That filthy little Klingan had her 
they were twice their size. Wally’s still blotto. God, I hate this ship.” a parody of Maud Muller—simply screaming! Ver 
Pardon my enthusiasm, but “Why?” asked Lucia. I hear Quincy D. had fifty private detectives like 
I’ve got the flashlight habit. “It’s more like a big resort hotel than a to keep the reporters off you at the boat.” tur 
My advice to you is to fol- big resort hotel is like a big resort hotel. I She had been looking very hard at Lucia’s thi: 
low suit and save your shins. hate big resort hotels. Well, I’m going to pearls. Another cocktail brought her com- vie 
The good word is “Ever- look at the run. Join me for cocktails be- ment: “Aren’t those Rhoda’s—or am I see- “O 
eady” whether it’s flashlight fore lunch, wont you? Fifi’s coming if she ing double, or what? You must have hav 
or battery. Where light is gets up in time. Maybe we can have a little murdered Rhoda to get them—she’d never suc 
concerned you can’t make a bridge afterward.” have given them up as long as she had the I 
mistake on those batteries— “I don’t play bridge,” said Lucia. breath of life. Have I missed the murder you 
made in the same good way Tommy’s X-ray look changed to utter of your mother, Aldy?” thi: 
as the famous Eveready blankness. “You don’t!” was all he could “She gave them to Lucia on the day we ‘ 
Radio Batteries. say. “My God, what do you do with your were married,” said Alden. you 
time? Hope you’re not intelligent.” “It’s impossible to believe. The murder tha 
“You come to our cabin and have cock- is more likely.” She took another cocktail. nar 
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“This is my fifth,” she said, “but they’re such 
weeny ones. And this stuff hasn’t the wallop 
of bootleg liquor.” 

“Let’s go on down and get something to 
eat,” said Tommy Driscoll. “You two come 
with us.” 

“T like it here. 
here?” asked Fifi. 

“We're not invited,” said Tommy. 
evidently waiting for the invitation. 

“We're not going to eat here today,” said 


Why don’t we have lunch 


He was 


Alden. “We've ordered lunch in the Ritz 
grill.” 

“Well, change it. I want to eat here,” 
persisted Fifi. 


Alden only laughed. “Come along,” he 
said. Lucia was glad he checkmated her per- 
sistence so perfectly. Not very polite, Fifi— 
she thought. But after five cocktails, even 
small ones, who is? She asked Alden if the 
detective story was true. 

“Darling, the reporters would have mobbed 
us if we hadn’t,” he replied. “It was Dad’s 
idea, and it worked fine.” 


HAT night they were drawn into the 

crowd again and went into the smoke- 
room for the auction of the numbers of the 
pool. The Tupper Gordons joined them, a 
smart pair of automata who went through 
the movements and said the words required 
by their existence, but never seemed to be 
animated from within. Lucia found that 
they had no opinions, tastes or ideas which 
were truly their own; they had garnered 
them all from print, or from other people. 
If she asked them, “Do you like this or 
that ?” the answer was invariably, “Oh, yes, 
the Smiths do that every year,” or “Oh, no, 
the Robinsons said it was very foul.” 

Alden bid wildly on the pool numbers, 
with determined competition from a horsey, 
hard-breathing middle-Westerner, and a little 
weedy Manchester Englishman whose name, 
according to Perceval Cecil James, was Arma- 
cost. He was half-drunk and his wife tried 
to keep him out of the bidding, but he in- 
sisted, and boosted the price of high num- 
per until Alden let him have it, at an absurd 
figure. With Driscoll egging him on, Alden 
ran up the price on the middle-Westerner, 
too, chuckling at the man’s truculence. It 
soon tired and bored Lucia. The air was 
close and smoky, the men and women so 
excited and intent on every triviality. If 
it had not been for Alden she would have 
gone out after the first quarter hour. Her 
sole interest in it was watching him flash 
out his bids, with a sort of little-boy reck- 
lessness that made her heart tremble with 
love for him. She drew back to see him 
better. A woman’s voice beside her said, 
with a purr of accent, “Like children, all of 
them,” and then it dropped into a flow of 
staccato French, the speaker evidently assum- 
ing that no one near understood. Lucia 
glanced around, embarrassed. “Madame, I 
cannot help hearing you,” she said shyly, in 
French. 

The woman was middle-aged, solid, hand- 
some, with the air of being some one im- 
portant that is so unmistakable. The man 
with her was solid and distinguished, too, 
with a square-cut French beard, touched 
with gray. They smiled at Lucia’s warning; 
her fair and lovely youthfulness drew them. 
Very soon the three of them were talking 
like old friends, of French books, French pic- 
tures, French philosophy. It appeared that 
this couple was Monsieur and Madame Bra- 
vierre. “The special envoy?” asked Lucia. 
“Oh, but how pleased I am, how honored—I 
have read Monsieur Bravierre’s essays with 
such interest, such delight !” 

Madame Bravierre smiled again. “The first 
young American miss who has read you, I 
think, Louis!” 

“But my father and I have talked about 
you. He will be so excited when he knows 
that I have met you.” She gave her father’s 
name. 
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“Gentlemen prefer 
Flattering Hands,” 


says ANITA LOOS 





““Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” and “But Gentlemen 
Marry Brunettes,”’ uses New Cutex Liquid Polish 


Charming, unspoiled and amazingly pe- 
tite Anita Loos has a habit of em- 
phasizing her brilliant sallies by grace- 
ful gestures with her well formed per- 
fectly groomed hands. 

She says: “I cannot seem to talk with- 
out making motions. Everyone notices 
my hands and I don’t dare neglect them. 

“The New Cutex Liquid Polish keeps 
them looking nice. It flatters the hands 
and I love flattery. 

**A Cutex Manicure Kit goes with me 
on all my trips. I never let a week go 
without using the Cuticle Remover and 
Cream. They bring out the half moons 
and keep the nail tips tip-top!” 

Modern women keep their hands chic 
with the New Cutex Liquid Polish. Keep 
your hands lovely this way, too! (With 
Polish Remover 50c. Separately 35c.) 

Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris. 





The New 
Cutex Liquid 
Polish with 
Remover 





“Driving hands... one minute at 


the wheel the next at tea...” 
says Miss Adelaide Bride 


This winsome blonde of Washington 
society says: “‘Our social season is a 
mad whirl from one place to another. 

“One minute your hands are on the 
wheel—the next you are shaking 
hands or teaing with an ambassador. 

“All of us rely on Cutex Liquid 
Polish. It keeps the nails so lovely 
looking and gives them such a flatter- 
ing finish!” 


Special Introductory Offer—6¢ 





I enclose 6c for samples of the New Cutex 
Liquid Polish and Polish Remover. (If 
in Canada, address Dept.R-10 Post Office 
Box No. 2054, Montreal.) 

Northam Warren, Dept. R-10 

114 West 17th Street, New York 
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“But yes, the Professor Thayer—I know 
his commentaries on Propertius. A _ great 
scholar, a real scholar! He is with you? I 
should like to know him!” 

Lucia explained that she was with her 
husband, not her father. At her new name 
the Bravierres exchanged amazed looks. 
They had undoubtedly heard of the Osgood- 
Thayer marriage, but had not identified the 
penniless bride of the scandal sneets as the 
daughter of James Thayer, commentator of 
Propertius. 

The auction of the pool was over; the 
crowd was drifting in to the ballroom and 
card-rooms and library. Lucia knew that 
Alden would be looking for her. But she 
waited a moment. “May I introduce my 
husband to you?” she asked the Bravierres, 
and then, as Alden came out questingly, she 
beckoned him. 

“M. Osgood shares your enthusiasm for 
France?” asked Madame Bravierre as he 
came up. 

“Oh, yes; and he’s been there many times. 
But this is my first visit.” She could not 
help being glad that Tommy Driscoll had 
sheered off when Alden joined them. 

“But I can’t speak the language as Lucia 
can—mine’s merely hotel and restaurant 
French with a heavy American accent,” said 
Alden. 

“Not a bad sort, but a bit high in the 
brow for me,” was Alden’s comment when 
they had parted from the Bravierres and 
had gone in to dance. The hitherto invisible 
Wally Weelright was there, a tall, thin, acid 
man with a bristling black mustache trimmed 
down to a mere spot on the upper lip. He 
was in a bad temper with Fifi, with Tommy, 
with the Lawtons, with the Lawtons’ dogs, 
with the ship, the food, the sea, the world— 
and Lucia touched Alden’s arm furtively as 
a sign to escape. He was glad enough to do 
it. “We certainly picked a deadly bunch 
when we took this barge,” he said dis- 
gustedly. 

So long as they were alone together Lucia 
didn’t mind. But Tommy Driscoll hated 
solitude, and would have chummed with a 
Lascar sooner than endure his own company. 
Besides, he did like to have some one pay 
for his drinks. He toadied to Alden, and 
made love to Luc a as quid pro quo. Per- 
ceval Cecil Jones was shy and silent and 
horsey. The La ‘tons were interested in 
nothing but their aogs, so Lucia drew another 
blank there, as she knew no history of shows 
nor stud records. The Tupper Gordons’ so- 
ciety was for all the world like looking into 
a distorting mirror. The Weelrights might 
have been fairly amusing, byt that Fifi 
had begun to comment on Lucia's clothes and 
advise her where to buy in Paris. To Lucia, 
awakening to the deficiencies and inade- 
quacies of the trousseau which had cost so 
much in self-sacrifice, and had seemed so 
elaborate and luxurious as she bought it, this 
was irritating and she pretended not to hear 
Fifi, though in secret she wrote down the 
names of the establishments Fifi recom- 
mended. Wally Weelright had once been 
an eager scholar, and now and then in rare 
moments of amiability he and Lucia had 
scraps of real talk, but shortly he would 
lapse to his usual grouch, brought on by too 
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much liquor before he got on board, and the 
contrary resolution he had taken not to touch 
the stuff when he could get it legitimately. 

Only the Bravierres remained, and they 
were a delight, but they could not be mixed 
with the others. They had to be taken 
straight, or not at all. The fluent French in 
which they talked with Lucia slipped by 
Alden; he could not keep up with half of 
it. “Let’s give them a nice party when we 
get to Paris,” he suggested; “but not bother 
about them much now. ~ They’re a little old 
and clever for us. I’m not so much inter- 
ested in discussing ideas and abstractions as 
in living.” 

“All right,” said Lucia. “Let’s pass them 
up. And let’s pass up Tommy Driscoll at the 
same time. I’m so tired of him.” But it 
was easier to talk of passing Tommy up, 
than to do it, for he was an experienced 
leech. He urged Alden into the pool auction 
a second time, but that night Mrs. Arma- 
cost, "the Manchester man’s wife, spoke 
nastily to Lucia. “You rich Americans aren’t 
sporting. Bert can’t afford to bid so high; 
he’s drinking, and he loses his head, and 
your husband runs it up on him purposely. 
It means that the girls and I wont go to the 
sea this summer, and the boy may have to 
leave his school. But I dare say that’s noth- 
ing to you.” 

So Lucia asked Alden not to bid against 
Armacost any more, and he complied, though, 
as he said, there was no reason in it. “If the 
little fool can’t afford it, he oughtn’t to do 
it—and I’m not responsible for his gambling 
tendencies. That woman had a big nerve 
to come to you about it! I'd like to tell them 
both what I think about them.” 

“Oh, well—you can’t do that. And you 
wont bid against him any more, will you?” 

“Of course not.” 

He was dear and good and kind, she 
thought. If she felt a faint wonder that he 
endured the .Weelrights and Tommy and 
the Tupper Gordons, she remembered at 
once that there had been many people in 
the faculty circle—and student as well,—who 
were tiresome, but who were accepted. 
Knowing people is just a habit, Lucia re- 
flected. All the same when Tommy Dris- 
coll, who had learned of Mrs. Armacost’s 
remarks to Lucia, tried to stampede Alden 
into disregarding them, Lucia said to him, 
pointedly, “You do it, Tommy, if you feel 
it’s so necessary.” And the whole crowd had 
screamed at Tommy’s blank chagrin. 

It was time the voyage was over. And 
it was over. 


Chapter Eleven 


T= last blooms of golden gorse gilded the 
hills beyond Plymouth when they landed. 
It was all so easy—nothing to pack, no re- 
sponsibility. The stewardess-maid did every- 
thing that Hap did not, and Alden tipped her 
a year’s wages. Lucia caught herself thinking 
that perhaps she had been foolish not to 
have a real maid, and Alden divined her 
thought. “We’ll get some one in London for 
you,” he said. “Il wont have you bothered 
about things.” 

Two cars met them at the pier, one for 
herself and Alden, one for Hap and the bag- 
gage. The ordeal of the customs was 
negligible, and they were out of Plymouth 
while the other disembarked passengers were 
still wrangling about a dozen cigars or a box 
of cigarettes with the brusque aitchless ex- 
aminers. The Tupper Gordons had a car, 
too, but the Weelrights, Tommy, and the 
Bravierres went on to Cherbourg. Of corse 
the Lawtons did the same. “You've no idea 
what it means -to take one dog into England,” 
they told Lucia, “let alone four!” 

Telegrams met them at the pier from 
Alden’s sister and her husband, Irene and 
Noel Trevor. Somewhat to Lucia’s relief 
Alden had decided that they would not stay 
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with the Trevors in London. “We'll go to 
a hotel,” he declared. “We'll see enough of 
*em when we go down to their country-place. 
I can only stand about so much of Noel, 
you know.” 

Lucia slipped her hand into his. “Do 
whatever you like,” she said. “It suits me.” 

The great car ran swiftly over the moors, 
and soon the morning sunlight faded and the 
gray moor mist began to weave about them, 
lifting for a moment to give a glimpse of dip- 
ping valleys and far-away farms and swift 
trout streams, and then closing down with an 
inexorable softness until they seemed travel- 
ing in the cloudy sky itself. Eerily it raised 
a fold of its dull impenetrable color and for 
one thrilling second they saw Dartmoor 
prison, bleak and ugly and strong; then it 
faded back and away, and was gone. 


HEN the moor was past they came to a 

friendlier country, farms and hedges and 
woodland, and every little doorway bursting 
with bright flowers, unbelievably bright flow- 
ers! “It’s so exactly as I thought it would 
be,” said Lucia, with content. “Even the 
thatched roofs! And the pollard willows! 
If we see an old villager in a smock I shall 
die of joy.” 

“You're so funny. There’s nothing much 
to all this. Let’s ask the chauff where we 
stop for lunch.” 

The chauffeur suggested Salisbury and 
Lucia had her first meeting with the English 
idea of salad—large leaves of vinegar- 
drenched green lettuce with a _ hard-boiled 
egg or so slain upon it. There was plum tart, 
also, three tough purple spheres and a square 
of slithery pastry washed by a high tide 
of juice. Even so, the cold meat was excel- 
lent, and so were the boiled potatoes and 
brussels sprouts, if one liked boiled potatoes 
and brussels sprouts. 

After this feast they went to look at the 
cathedral. “I’m not very much at cathedrals, 
though, Lucia,” warned Alden. “I got an 
overdose of them when I was a kid. I hada 
tutor once, named Scott, who knew more 
about cathedrals than old Mr. Cathedral him- 
self, and he used to drag me into them, and 
tell me facts and dates and whatnot—yes, 
and examine me on them afterward, the 
dirty dog!” 

So they did not linger long in the cathe- 
dral, marvelous though it was. As they came 
away they passed a shop with four silver 
dishes, shell-shaped, prominent amongst a 
litter of more or less dingy antiques. 
“They’re attractive,” said Lucia. 

“Let’s get ’em.” 

She followed him into the shop. They 
were fine old dishes, hall-marked, authentic, 
with that special feel of much-polished old 
silver under the finger-tips. The man in the 
shop trebled the price before naming it— 
he saw money written large on the two 
young people before him—and Alden paid 
without quibbling. “These are yours, dar- 
ling,” he said. “From me to you, the first 
thing I've bought you in England.” 

“We can start housekeeping with these,” 
said Lucia. “You know,” she said, when 
they were in the car and on their way again, 
“that’s the first time either of us has said 
a word about a house or living in it. Will 
we have a house, or an apartment, do you 
think ?” 

“Dad suggested that he take another floor 
in the hotel for us. Then we'd all be to- 
gether—he’d like that. But if you didn’t care 
for it, we could do something else, later. 
It doesn’t much matter, only I thought it 
might be a good thing to fall in with what 
Dad wants, at first, anyway, and see how it 
works out.” 

“T like your father, and I don’t mind being 
near him for a minute—but I don’t know—I 
suppose I’m just like all other women: I 
want to begin with the bare walls and fur- 
nish and decorate, and make it—ours—you 
know.” 
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“But everybody with a big place is always 
screaming about the servants. It’s lots less 
bother in a hotel.” 

“We don’t need a big place, not so very 
big.” She saw a frown of worry on his 
buoyancy. “Oh, well,” she went on, “we'll 
wait and see what we really. do want. As 
you say, we can live at the hotel at first.” 

She realized that the word “bother” was 
often on Alden’s lips. He wouldn’t have 
her bothered, it was less bother in a hotel, 
—life, for him, must come easily, be attended 
by no petty details. ‘“That’s wonderful,” 
thought Lucia. “I must say I enjoy having 


things done for me instead of doing them for | 


myself.” 

He was talking on, of what they must 
do in London. There would be cricket at 
Lords, polo at Ranleigh; they must look over 
the new night-clubs and restaurants, and go 
to the gayer parties on the Trevors’ list. “If 
I'd only thought of it in time,” said Alden 
regretfully, “you might have been presented. 
Dad could have wangled it. But we'll go to 
one of the garden parties at the Palace, if 
you want to look at Mary and George.” 

“IT don’t want to look at them specially, 
but I’d adore to see the Prince of Wales.” 

“Oh, lay off—I’m a jealous brute.” 

“I want you to be. I was hoping you'd 
smack that little worm of a Tommy Dris- 
coll whenever he kissed my hand.” 

Alden roared. “Now, Lucie, dearest and 
best, you can’t, you don’t, you wouldn’t 
want me to suspect you and Tommy.” 

She had to admit that it was unlikely. 
“All the same, he felt he was showing me 
quite a good time, giving me a thrill.” 

“Well, I might have smacked him for 
that, if I'd imagined it. But if you expect 
me to smack all the lads who want to make 
love to you, you're starting me on a long 
hard road.” 

“I’m going to smack every woman who 
makes love to you.” 

“You wont be overworked.” 

“I’m not so sure. Fifi was forever twin- 
ing herself on you and kissing you, and the 
Lawtons did it now and then.” 


HEY ran into London about four o’clock, 

and were bowed to their rooms by no less 
than three assistant managers, who looked 
like ushers at a wedding in cutaway coats 
and striped trousers. Hap and the baggage 
appeared; and a flushed, fair English girl 
named Kane, who would have been pretty 
except for her buck teeth, took charge of 
Lucia’s things. Tea came shortly, and Alden 
was busy at the telephone. “We'll have 
dinner with Irene and Noel,” he said. “And 
go to the theater, and then out dancing. 
Does that suit?” 

Lucia was looking at the closet in which 
the maid had hung her evening frocks. 

“TI wish I had a new dress,” she said. “But 
I suppose it’s impossible.” 

“If you will permit me to telephone, 
madam,” said the new maid, “I’m sure 
some things could be sent for you to choose, 
and persons to make any alterations—” 

The maid was right. Like a conjurer’s rab- 
bit from a silk hat swiftly appeared a very 
knowing and superior saleswoman with vari- 
ous boxes and parcels, attended by a fitter 
quite as knowing and almost as superior. 
They revolved around Lucia with urgent re- 
spect, uttering their little clipped “Th’nk 
you” at each word that ‘camé from her lips. 
Amused and diverted, she chose a white 
chiffon that required no alteration. Then 
Alden, with dressing-gown and cigarettes, 
strolled in from his bath and suggested that 
she buy a few more if she liked them at all. 
So, feeling frightfully wasteful and extrava- 
gant, she selected a periwinkle blue moire 
taffeta, pert and crisp and exuberant, and a 
light jade satin with an underpetticoat of 
silver lamé, in which she looked, she declared, 
like Alma Carpenter in fancy dress! The 
knowing and superior persons bowed them- 
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selves out in ecstasy—Alden put a pound 
note in the hand of each—and Lucia was left 
with her new possessions. 

“My heavens,” cried Lucia. “I never 
asked how much they cost!” She gazed at 
Alden, conscience-smitten. 

“But you wanted them—it doesn’t matter 
what they cost. I was going to say that 
you ought to buy two or three more, only I 
thought you’d want to look at some of the 
other shops. And maybe Irene will have 
some hot tips—she has rather slick clothes 
herself. Say,”—he laughed, “Irene’s going to 
rave like a maniac when she knows Mother 
gave you those pearls! She’s tried to get 
them away from Mother for five years. 
Mother always said she shouldn’t have them, 
for she knew Noel would get in a jam for 
money and sell them, and hand Irene a 
string of imitations in exchange.” 

“Maybe I'd better not wear them tonight. 
Oh, I wish your mother hadn’t given them 
to me. Zoé probably wants them too.” 

“Zoé’s got a good string. And Irene had 
one until Noel—as I said.” 


as IA began to feel as if she should hate 
Noel. He must, she thought, have horns 
and hoofs. She was surprised to find him at- 
tractive, a lean, brown, gray-eyed man, with 
the curious appearance of extreme sophis- 
tication and an almost animal primitiveness 
combined, a type which certain old families 
in England and Italy alone breed. His 
features were a thought too regularly classic 
for a man, but there was nothing in the least 
unmasculine about him. Irene, his wife, was 
like Zoé, only older, more finished, a great 
deal prettier—the prettiest woman, Lucia de- 
cided, she had ever seen. Irene Trevor was 
twenty-nine and looked nineteen everywhere 
except in the eyes. There she gave her age 
away, and sometimes her bitter dissatisfac- 
tion, though usually she was well masked. 
Walking beside her husband into the mirror 
room of the hotel, she offered the effect of 
youth and luxury and utter well-being. But 
when he left the table to speak to a woman 
on the other side of the room, Irene turned 
to Lucia and Alden hopelessly. ‘“He’s just 
the same,” she said in a low voice. “Look 
at him with that damned little thing! She's 
the latest. Don’t look so amazed, Lucia— 
you may as well know the family secrets 
from the first. Noel’s nothing but a tom- 
cat, and nothing will ever stop him from 
walking the back fences.” 

“But I thought—since Dad made that set- 
tlement on him—he certainly promised—” 
said Alden, indignantly. 

“Oh—promised! He’d promise to be a 
monk if he could get ten shillings on it. 
If it wasn’t for the children I’d chuck him 
in a minute—no, I wouldn’t. I! wouldn’t 
give him the satisfaction of being free, with 
money of his own. And Americans who 
divorce Englishmen are out of favor over 
here. ‘Why did you marry him if you didn’t 
intend to stick by the bargain?’ they ask. 
‘You knew he only wanted the money, and 
you traded it for his position and his title. 
You’ve got what you bought—you’ll never 
get anything more—you don’t deserve to.’ 
Yes, his own mother said that to me.” 

“How many children have you?” asked 
Lucia, appalled. 

“Four, one every year for the first four 
years. Three boys, so the succession is as- 
sured. Oh, I’ve done my duty there.” Her 
face changed again to joyous tenderness. 
“And they are loves, Lucia; you'll adore 


them. They’re down in the country. Wher 


will you come to see them? Robert is eight, 
Cecil seven, Evelyn six, and my precious 
little Jackie is five. All towheads—and such 
scarlet cheeks!” 

Noel came back smiling. ‘Marjorie is 
looking so handsome this evening,” he said. 
“Why don’t you get some things from her? 
She complains that you’ve not been inside 
her shop since she opened it.” 


“IT don’t like what she sells as much as 
you do,” said Irene, evenly, but the words 
were whips. 

“What does she sell?” asked Alden. “I 
didn’t know she had a shop.” 

“Tt’s quite the fad now for women with 
titles to have shops. Marjorie sells gowns. 
Her place is all soft lights and heavy per- 
fumes and luscious models trailing about half 
naked. Sometimes she acts as her own 
model. Heaps of men have grown uncom- 
monly fond of buying frocks for their wives 
and _sisters—and others—since Marjorie 
opened her shop! Her things are no good— 
cheap ready-mades—she buys them from lit- 
tle unknown places and marks the price up 
to g. Oh, I forgot—cocktails and liqueurs 
are served free to customers.” 

“What a cat you are, Irene!” said her hus- 
band, undisturbed. “Don’t you believe a 
word she says, Lucia. Marjorie has charm- 
ing frocks—I'll take you there and buy you 
some to prove it. Will you go tomorrow?” 

“T think it sounds perfectly nasty,” said 
Lucia. “I couldn’t shop under the influence 
of cocktails and black narcissus.” And she 
knew that from that moment she had made a 
friend of Irene. 

The dinner now proceeded on pleasanter 
lines. Irene and Noel, having had their bout, 
buried the hatchet and became agreeable, 
even gay. They pointed out various people 
to Lucia; they talked of what was going on, 
where to go, what shows to see; Noel de- 
scribed the new hunter he had bought; Irene 
gave advice for shopping. Later, after the 
theater, at the night-club Irene chose, Lucia 
discovered that Noel was a marvelous dancer, 
better even than Alden. But he held her in 
a close and searching way that was offensive, 
more or less, she decided, to see if she would 
stand for it. She thought she wouldn't. 
“Don’t hold me like that,” she said, when 
they were out of earshot of the others. “It 
reminds me of a student in the college at 
home who was called Grabby Gus. He 
always pawed his partners.” 

“Most women like it,” said Noel, and then: 
“You've got a tongue like a razor. Or shall 
I say, like my wife.” But he held her prop- 
erly after that. Still, she was glad to dance 
with Alden. Irene and Noel seemed to have 
many friends; there was a constant stream 
of people coming up to their table, and Lucia 
met so many that she stopped trying to re- 
member names. They were asked for lunch, 
for tea, for dinner, for everything. The fluty 
English voices touched off on the very tips 
of the teeth, the up and down accent, always 
rising on the last word, were sometimes un- 
intelligible. Irene supplied comments. “Bet- 
ter not go there—she’ll sell you a fake Old 
Master,” or “The Duchess is running a sub- 
scription ball—that’s why she’s so cordial,” 
and “You're getting off with Captain Brady, 
Lucia—take care, he’s a tiger for women!” all 
of which made Lucia feel like an actress in 
an amusing farce. How far, how stupen- 
dously far away seemed the green campus, the 
classroom, Jerry and his poems, her mother 
stitching intently on a household makeshift, 
her father’s fine head outlined against his 
bookshelves, waffles for supper, and the after- 
math of dishmop and teacloth. “Lawd a 
massy on me, this be none of I,” she thought 
with the old woman of the nursery rhyme. 
But Alden was real. Alden was close and 
dear. Pray God that she and he would never 
be like Irene and Noel! Impulsively she 
moved toward him and laid her hand on 
his arm apparently to draw his attention, but 
really because she wanted to touch him. 
“Let’s go home,” she said. “I’ve had plenty 
for tonight.” 


Chapter Twelve 
LDEN poked fun at Lucia’s desire to see 


the sights of London. “You're as bad as 
my old tutor,” he pretended to grumble. 
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“T’ve never been in London, and I’m cer- 
tainly going to do the tourist’s full chore,” 
she told him 

“All right, ‘all right. 
neck, I'm a slave, a vassal. 
on cathedrals, please ma’am.” 

They went to the Tower, where Alden 
particularly admired the haughty black cat 
who disputes the grass plots with the ravens; 
they went to Westminster Abbey and laughed 
at the waxworks in the little hidden room 
upstairs; Lucia thrilled at sight of a Blue- 
coat boy and they made a pilgrimage to 
Charterhouse for the sake of Colonel New- 
come; it was easy to get tickets to the 
strangers’ gallery in the House of Commons, 
and they ate huge Kent strawberries and 
Devonshire clotted cream on the terrace with 
a youthful member who was highly smitten 
with Lucia; they had a heavy lunch at the 
Cheshire Cheese and another at Simpson’s in 
the Strand, which Alden said ought to be a 
historical monument for the sake of the grand 
old man who carved the roast mutton on 
the wheeled table; they did the National 
Gallery and the Royal Academy, St. Paul’s 
and the British Museum, the Wallace Collec- 
tion, the Tate, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (after a walk in Kensington Gar- 
dens), and by special favor saw some of the 
oldest and most beautiful of the old Guild 
Halls. At Carlyle’s home, Lucia remember- 
ing Jane Carlyle’s never-ending battle with 
bedbugs; she killed four enormous caterpillars 
which were devouring the garden greenery, 
and felt that Jane’s shade fluttered approv- 
ingly over the deed. They went out to 
Windsor, to Kew, to Richmond, Hampton 
Court, to Greenwich and Stokes Poges, where 
Lucia recited as much as she could remem- 
ber—one stanza—of the famous “Elegy” and 
Alden composed a verse of his own, which 
ran: 

“T don’t think much of Mr. Gray— 
I wonder how he got that way!” 


Your foot is on my 
Only go easy 


N between these diversions were endless 

parties of all kinds, until Lucia declared 
that if she saw another plover’s egg she should 
scream! With the exception, of Noel and a 
few other young men, she found English 
dancing partners singularly unimaginative in 
their footwork. The women she thought 
dowdy by day, superb by night, but she 
didn’t speak their dog-and-horse sport lingo, 
so in any gathering of various ages Lucia 
was to be found talking to the older men 
who never failed to appreciate her intelli- 
gence and her information. More than one 
distinguished statesman assured her that she 
wasn’t in the least like an American girl, 
a kindly meant but infuriating compliment. 

Two cars, a limousine for town, a fast 
roadster which Alden drove himself for 
country jaunts, waited their pleasure. They 
ran up to Oxford, to Cambridge, and wher- 
ever week-end visits called them. It was all 
so easy, so simple. Hap and the rosy- 
cheeked, toothy Kane packed for them, un- 
packed for them, pressed and cleaned, filled 
their baths, laid out their clothes, waited for 
them and on them tirelessly and efficiently. 
Life ran on cushioned tires! And Lucia ex 
perienced the intoxication of spending. She 
could drop into a bookshop and send her 
father a dozen rare volumes he had longed 
for. She found a silhouette of an ancestor 
of her mother, a magnificent admiral in 
cocked hat and flourishing whiskers, and this 
went back to America at once. 

A tea-set in silver relief followed it, then 
a length of Scottish homespun made from 
brown sheep’s wool and undyed, golf stock- 
ings for Arthur, and a Fair Isle sweater for 
Jimba, all from a fascinating Bond Street 
shop kept by a little white-haired Welsh- 
man. A pair of Staffordshire figures she 
knew her mother would treasure, gloves from 
a shop patronized by royalty, a silver bowl 
dating to Charles I—heavens, what it cost! 
—from a King Street treasure-house: every- 
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where she looked something caught her eyes 
that she must buy and give away. Now and 
then she had an uncomfortable wondering 
tingle as to how James and Annie Thayer 
would receive this Osgood largess. To make 
it palatable to them, she bought them little 
that was practical and useful, but stuck to 
luxuries, and superfluities. “Cake is a less 
insulting gift than bread and butter.” 

Not all her money went in the shops. The 
endless beggars of London, the poor wretches 
who bob up beside cabs to open and shut 
doors, the match-sellers, the pavement artists, 
the quartettes in khaki who tootle away on 
defective instruments making music as dreary 
as themselves, the figures of misery that 
whined beside them in the shadow of night 
when she and Alden chose to stroll home 
from theater or party: “I ’opes you've ’ad 
a ’appy evenin’, lidy and gent, and could 
you spare a pore fella that’s starving a cop- 
per?”—no use telling Lucia, as Irene and 
Noel did, that they were mostly fakes, dopes 
and drunks. “They’re underfed, they’re un- 
happy, they’re hospital fodder,” she replied. 
“If what I give them buys them an hour’s 
happiness, I want them to have it.” Many 
of them, she knew, were not fakes, nor any- 
thing but starving, diseased and hopeless. 
There is no _ counterfeiting those three 
specters. They received with incredulous 
joy the handfuls of silver she dropped to 
them; they poured tearful blessings after her. 
She was, she hoped, squaring accounts a little 
with her own overwhelming luxury, when she 
gave to them, and she added to this undis- 
criminating charity a dozen generous sub- 
scriptions to the great city’s good works. 
“That pays in part for the pleasure I’ve had 
here,” she thought. 

Alden watched her happily. “You fly to 
it, old dear. London and Paris always affect 
women to spend. Go the limit, get anything 
you want, and as much of it.” He bought 
ker a diamond and onyx watch, an extraor- 
dinary emerald ring, and a brooch of emer- 
alds and diamonds, the emerald an old carved 
one that had come from a Maharajah’s 
turban. Besides these there were numberless 
costly trinkets, a jade and lapis vanity, 
another in crystal with bands of brilliants, 
an enamel traveling-clock, a dressing-case and 
jewel-case fitted in gold, little silver and gold 
boxes from the antique shops, shoe buckles, 
evening bags, scarves, a diamond pin for her 
hat. “I'll glitter like a Christmas tree!” ex- 
claimed Lucia, surveying her bijouterie. “Or 
like a little goldfish in a clear glass globe. 
That’s me, Alden—I'm a goldfish swimming 
pretty in a world all clear and fine.” 


HE came over to Alden with sudden wist- 

fulness. “Do I do anything for you that 
is as sweet to you as the things you do for 
me and are to me, I wonder? I'd like to feel 
that I made you some return, that I gave 
you as much as you give me.” 

Alden was surprised and touched. “Dar- 
ling girl, you give me heaps more than I can 
ever give you! These little shining hard 
stones, these trinkets and trash, they’re noth- 
ing but little things to please you—Lucia, 
I wish you wouldn’t talk like that! Just to 
be with you, to have you for my own, to 
know you love me—it’s a lot more than I 
ever deserved. As for making any return— 
please, please put things like that out of 
your mind! We're not trading or bargaining, 
you and I.” 

“But I can’t help thinking—you see, Alden, 
it’s so like a fairy tale. The genie waves his 
wand and all sorts of lovely things appear, 
and it’s all very delightful. But in the end 
the genie always wants something, he extorts 
a big price for what he’s given—and if he 
doesn’t get it, he waves his wand again and 
all the treasures vanish—” 

“Now, look here—this genie isn’t going to 
ask any price, and he’s not going to wave 
any wand and snatch your pretties away 
from you. You make me _ uncomfortable, 
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love. Don’t you want me to buy things for 
you that you'll enjoy?” 

“Ves, I do. I'll always want you to.” 

“Then stop making all this fuss and give 
your genie a good kiss and a hug. Let's 
take a walk over to the House of Parliament 
Park by the river and watch the silly 
steamers letting their smoke-stacks down 
when they duck under the bridges.” 

So, for the moment, the discussion was 
ended, but not for Lucia. She still keenly 
felt the unbalanced lavishness of her life and 
she did not forget that neither she nor Alden 
had done anything to earn what they spent 
so freely. She could not say this to him— 
it would be unfair, unkind. So she pushed 
it back and was still. “There'll be some sort 
of price, somewhere, though,” she told her- 
self. “There must be.” 


HEY made their visit to Irene and Noel 

and saw the four children, a shy and 
beautiful quartette, with good manners and 
quiet ways, much under the control of nurses 
and governess. Lucia found them, as Irene 
had said, adorable. And in the simpler milieu 
Irene was more companionable. She and 
Lucia walked through the green flowery 
lanes; and talked. The county families came 
to tea and dinner, beaky old ladies grand in 
brocade and lace, blowzy girls who blushed 
furiously when spoken to, young men down 
from the university as full of wild radical 
views as the young men on the home campus, 
old men who talked empire and horses and 
the land, with occasional blasts for Lloyd- 
George and Thomas. 

Noel fitted perfectly into this picture; he 
made a good host, and walked the halls of the 
great old house as to the manor born. Lucia 
liked him better here, and saw that he and 
Irene got on far better out of London. He 
took his landlord’s duties seriously—the only 
thing, Alden said, that he did take seriously. 
And there was a peace and serenity about the 
fields, the noble trees, the amply propor- 
tioned mansion that brought a measure of 
peace and serenity to the human creatures 
living amongst them. 

It was on their last night at Irene’s that 
Kane, as she laid out Lucia’s dinner-dress, 
suddenly fainted, moaning, beside the bed. 
Lucia ran to her, calling Alden, and together 
they lifted her; Hap brought sal volatile, 
and presently she revived, but in an agony 
of pain. The local doctor said, “Acute ap- 
pendicitis,’ and a military ambulance was 
cbtained from the nearest garrison to take 
her up to London and to a nursing home 
whese she could be operated on. 

And now the first conflict arose between 
Alden and Lucia. She had said at once: “I'll 
go up with her and see her through. She’s 
an orphan—she hasn’t got a soul in the 
world; some one will have to make arrange- 
ments and look after her. All sorts of hitches 
might occur.” 

“But you can’t do it,” said Alden, aghast. 
“T'll phone to London and I'll have the hotel 
send some one. The housekeeper there can 
attend to it. I'll pay all the bills, but you 
mustn’t go into a hospital—you might pick 
up a germ or catch something. Besides, there 
are some awfully interesting people coming 
tonight. You can’t miss them just because 
one of the servants is sick.” 

“Tt’s not enough to pay the bills, Alden. 
She might get worse on the way up; there 
mightn’t be a surgeon there—no, I’d never be 
satisfied to send a sick girl off like that into 
a void, so to speak. If I go, it wont throw 
the table out, for Irene was lamenting that 
she’d an odd girl tonight. I don’t mind miss- 
ing the people—I do mind, of course, but I 
think this is more important.” 

“But Kane’s nothing to you—she’s just a 
stray> maid we’ve picked up—and as I tell 
you, darling, I'll telephone and be sure she 
gets the right attention and I'll pay for it 
all. She'll have every comfort that money 
can buy.” 


The phrase struck Lucia as oddly callous. 
“But it isn't money—that is, it isn’t only 
money she needs. She needs somebody to 
look after her. I brought her here—I feel 


responsible.” 
_ Alden laughed. “You dear over-conscien- 
tious baby! You’re no more responsible for 


her than Noel is—if you want the furthest 
metaphor in the world. And I’m not going 
to let you go up to London tonight.” 

He came over to her, put his arms around 
her and kissed her. “Now get Irene to lend 
you her maid and hop into your clothes or 
we'll be late.” 

She lingered, holding tight to him, and to 
her wish. “Alden, dearest and darling, I can’t 
help it; I must go along with Kane. I'd be 
miserable if I didn’t. It isn’t as if I was mak- 
ing any sacrifice; our visit here is practically 
over, and she’s very sick. She's a girl about 
my age, she’s got nothing and nobody. If 
anything should happen that she didn’t get 
the right care, I'd have killed her, just be- 
cause I stayed here to go to a dinner-party. 
I can’t do that, I just can’t.” 

“Oh, but Lucia,”—his hold slackened; there 
was a faint edge of annoyance in his voice-— 
“it’s so unnecessary.” 

“IT don’t think so. I don’t feel so.” 

He left her and walked up and down the 
room frowning. “Oh, well,” he said at last. 
“Then I'll have to go, too. You can’t go 
alone, you know. Lucia, this is just a bit 
ridiculous, don’t you see?” 

“But you mustn't go. I can do everything, 
perfectly well, and as soon as I’ve made the 
arrangements for Kane and seen her properly 
cared for, I'll hop right into the hotel and 
get a good night's sleep. And you can come 
up tomorrow morning.” 

He expostulated, argued, but in the end she 
had her way. She hurried into a warm dress 
and coat, snatched a sandwich, saw Kane 
placed in the ambulance and started; then 
the big car came round and she got into 
it alone, just as the dinner guests began to 
arrive. Alden, worried and unhappy, came 
down to see her off. “This is dreadful, 
dreadful,” he kept saying. “And all unneces- 
sary. I don’t know what’s got into you.” 

Then Lucia had an inspiration. “As soon 
as the party’s over, you take the little car 
and come on up to London tonight,” she 
said. “Then we wont be separated for so 
long. I'll be waiting for you.” 


S the car ran out into the cool starry 

English night she realized that this was 
the first time she had been alone since her 
marriage. The solitude was not unkind. She 
would have three hours to London, three 
hours to think, to sort out her emotions and 
experiences and consider their value. Not 
that three hours was time enough, but she 
could make a beginning. Constantly of late 
she had felt that she was going too fast, 
too far, that there was no reason, no order 
in her constant activity. It had been won- 
derful; it was wonderful still. She wasn’t at 
all the same Lucia who had saved her best 
silk stockings for great occasions, and pa- 
tiently darned the others, who had consid- 
ered spending thirty dollars for a dress and 
seven for a hat a lavish extravagance, who 
had inked her scuffed pumps and made her 
own nightgowns out of bargain remnants. 
Yet those things, thought Lucia, meant only 
not having money instead of having it. Per- 
haps she was the same Lucia, only now a 
de luxe edition, The matter within had not 
changed. And her feeling of being account- 
able at least to herself and her integrity, 
for the use of the money, was awake and 
growing. 

She was happier, she told herself, and felt 
it true; because she loved Alden and he loved 
her, there was a solidity and a completion 
in their relations which left no place for 
doubts. And that brought her to tonight, 
and his insistence that everything would be 
all right with Kane if he only paid enough. 
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It was the way he had been brought up—he 
had heard it all his life; yet he must see all 
about him where money did very little—look 
at Irene and Noel, look at his own father 
and mother, look anywhere, everywhere! 
The evidence so plain to Lucia had not con- 
vinced him. Her thoughts rushed back to 
him indulgently. He had been so sweet, at 
last, coming down with her in such a welter 
of gloom and brightening so suddenly when 
she said he must come up to London tonight. 

It was after eleven when she arrived at 
the nursing home where they had phoned for 
care for Kane, and she found that her pres- 
ence was needed. The first surgeon had been 
unable to come, and there had been a delay 
about getting another; they had waited for 
instructions. Lucia took hold vigorously, as 
f she were dealing with Miss Tolliver’s class. 
By the time the ambulance was there—driven 
necessarily more slowly than her car—she 
had a surgeon and an assistant at hand, a 
room ready and two nurses standing by. By 
midnight Kane was coming painfully out of 
the anesthetic, but the operation had been 
without complications, though accomplished, 
the surgeon assured Lucia, in the very nick of 
time. “An hour longer and there'd have 
been no chance,” he said. “You ran it very 
fine, Mrs. Osgood.” 

Somewhat limp and saggy in the knees, 
Lucia entered the hotel about one in the 
morning and fell into her bed. She could 
not help feeling glad that she had come, for 
it was obvious that if she had not been there 
to rush the arrangements Kane might have 
had, as the surgeon said, “‘no chance.” Her 
persistence was justified. She had saved the 
girl's life. 

But she did not rub this into Alden when 
he tore into the room only half an hour 
later than herself. He had left Irene’s at 
eleven and driven hard to make London in 
two hours and a half, and he was so wor- 
ried, and so solicitous—for Lucia, not for 
Kane—so vexed with himself that he had 
not left the dinner flat and come with her, 
that she could only say and feel that she 
loved him, and nothing else mattered. 

“We'd better go on up to Paris,” he said 
the next morning. “I’m getting fed up with 
England. A thing like this wouldn’t have 
happened in Paris.” 

“No appendicitis in France?” she teased 
him. “How come?” 

“Well, I never heard of it there. You've 
got to have a new maid. Get a healthy one, 
for goodness’ sake—servants have no right to 
get sick. Look at Hap—if he ever has a 
pain or an ache he never tells me.” 

Again she felt that twinge at his callous- 
ness. “I’m ready to go to Paris whenever 
you are,” she told him. 

“We'll have to give a couple of parties, a 
nice big bust for Irene and Noel, and then 
we'll flit.” 

She would have time, then, to see Kane 
over the worst. It was splendid to be able 
to take care of the poor girl. She remem- 
bered vividly when Arthur had the long 
bout with typhoid how the whole household 
had to scrimp and pinch for months to pay 
the bills. She looked at her little watch, her 
emerald ring, her pearls. “They'd be a re- 
proach if I’d done nothing for Kane,” she 
thought. “And yet—I didn’t earn it. I 
wish I had. Oh, how I wish I had.” Well, 
she would write Alden’s father a letter, a 
long letter, and let him see that his gift to 
her wasn’t all going into frivolities. Quincy 
D. would be glad to hear it. 


\ HEN she went to see Kane the girl 
caught Lucia’s hand, and tears ran down 
her cheeks. “I never knew anybody to be so 
good,” she said. “Just like an angel from 
‘eaven you are to me, ma’am. I’d ’a’ been 
cold in my coffin if it ‘adn’t been for you, 
that I would. There’s not many of the 
gentry as would put themselves so about 
for a servant.” 
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Strange—Kane had Alden’s point of view! 
Lucia comforted her, left payment for doctor 
and nurses and room, and a generous addi- 
tion for a convalescent holiday by the sea, 
and promised that if she could, she would 
take the girl back to America with her when 
she finally returned. There was something 
warm and devoted in Kane’s nature that 
made Lucia want to do this. She left New 
York and Paris addresses. “Don’t hesitate to 
write me if you’re not well, or if things don’t 
go right with you,” she said. And when she 
left the hospital, she stopped at various shops 
and ordered fruit and flowers to be sent 
each day. 

The visit had made her feel rich and 
benevolent—and yet uncertain. There was 
such power in money. It did such strange 
things to people. Her father had said in 
that last talk she had with him before her 


wedding: ‘“Money’s fine—so long as you 
know you can get along without it. Don’t 
be afraid!” 

There was nothing to be afraid of! “I'm 


simply hunting trouble,” she thought, “with 
all this inquiring into my states of mind! I 
wish I hadn’t taken that last psychology 
course—I’m a trifle overtrained on subcon- 
scious motives. Better forget it and take life 
simply on its merits.” 


ye flung herself with gusto into the plans 
for the party for Irene and Noel, their 
last festivity before Paris, a party which she 
and Alden meant should be memorable for 
everyone. The dinner, the entertainers, the 
music, the place, the guests, the favors were 
all selected as pearls are selected. And it 
might have been quite as perfect—to Lucia— 
as her own pearls if Noel had not led her 
off into a secluded corner and tried to bor- 
row from her. 

“I’ve simply got to have a_ thousand 
pounds. Irene’s like a stone; Alden would 
see me dead first; their father would actually 
like to see me dead,” he explained with great 
composure. “I’m up to my neck with every- 
one who could loan me sixpence but you, 
so I thought, since you and Irene seem to hit 
it off so beautifully, you might like to keep 
her from hearing a most frightfully nasty 
story about her dear husband and father of 
her children.” 

“A story that’s true?” asked Lucia. 

“Tt has just enough truth to make it un- 
commonly annoying, though I do assure you, 
my dear, I'm not so black as I’m painted.” 
He smiled at her engagingly. It was hard 
not to like him, even when she knew him 
rotten through and through. 

“I wonder,” she said, “how many times 
you’ve used this same sort of pressure on 
the Osgoods. I wonder if there’s any end 
to the things you must be bought out of.” 

“Perhaps not,” he admitted. “But when 
old Quincy D. is so filthy with it, why 
shouldn’t I, as you Americans say, get mine? 
All the pleasant diversions in life are so 
expensive.” 

It made her sick. She wanted to get away 
from him. But she had made her decision. 
“I wont lend you anything, either now, or 
in the future. There’s no good asking. I 
mean it.” She turned to go back. 

“I don’t know that I blame you, exactly, 
only you ought te sympathize with me and 
understand. You were a pauper, too, when 
you married an Osgood, just as I was. 
Oughtn’t we objects of charity to stand 
together ?” 

She stepped back as if he had struck her 
face. She hurried out, her cheeks burning, 


angry, hurt, and somehow rebuked. Here 


was a first payment for her riches, exacted in 
an unexpected quarter! She reached Alden as 
a haven of safety. “Thank heaven we're 
leaving tomorrow,” she said. 


With each chapter this exceptional 

novel grows in power. Don’t miss 

the next installment—in the 
forthcoming November issue. 
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BREAKING 


Not only has he vanished, but the animals 
carrying our doughnuts and duffle are no- 
where to be seen. There’s no use looking 
for tracks—the wind’s wiped them out. 

“Perhaps,” suggests Emerson, “one of the 
camels bolted and he’s gone after it.” 

“Sure,” I yelps, “or maybe he’s strolled 
around the corner to shoot a game of kelly 
with your late Aunt Hortense. Why kid 
yourself? The crook’s taken it on the lam 
just as I thought he would, as soon as he 
got a good chance.” 

“You mean,” gasps Chérie, “that he has 
runned away from us?” 

“Runned is the word,” I assures her. 
“Ever hear of Sitting Bull? No? Well, 
right now, you're his daughter, Sitting Pretty. 
Lost in the desert—no water—no food—” 

“And no guide,” finishes Breeze. 

“That,” says I, “is the least of our grief. 
The double-crossing, cross-eyed—” 

“He was better than nothing,’ grumbles 
Emerson. 

“Have it your way,” I shrugs. “You're 
more familiar with nothing than Iam. You 
remind me of the guy who was losing his 
jack in a brace game. Somebody tipped him 
the layout was crooked. ‘I know it, says he, 
‘but it’s the only game in town.’” 

Breeze turns fiercely on his wife. 
hadn't taken that bath—” 

“Lay off her,” I snaps. “It wouldn't have 
made any difference in our luck if she hadn't. 
That mangy Arab probably had his mind 
set on giving us the run-around before we 
left Biskra. I wouldn't be surprised if he 
was in cahoots with—” 

“What we do now, yes?” interrupts Chérie, 
laying her finger on the pulse of the situation. 

“We'll just leave it to your husband,” I 
returns, “and his wonderful sense of direc- 
tion. You know what they used to say—” 

“Come on,” growls Emerson. “Let’s go. 
Follow me and we'll breakfast in Biskra.” 
And he turns the head of his camel to what 
I think is the south. 

“Not that way, you wont,” says I, “un- 
less you expect to get there via Capetown. 
Personally,” I goes on, “I'd suggest that we 
remain as is until dawn. If it is true, as 
I have often heard, that the sun rises in the 
east, we can then—” 

“Oh, rot,” cuts in Breeze, impatiently. “I 
know north when I see it! Gee up!” And he 
kicks his mount in the ribs. Seemingly that’s 
the wrong way to crank a North Africa 
camel. It sinks to its knees. Emerson tugs 
and yanks at the humpy, but there’s noth- 
ing stirring. He might as well have tried to 
turn Pike’s Peak over on its peak. 

“Perhaps,” I remarks, “it would be a good 
idea to wait here until morning.” 

“I was about to suggest it,’ pants Breeze. 


“If you 


4 bewey may be a romantic something 
about the desert, but it’s practically im- 
possible to figure out exactly what it is while 
you're lying, frozen and thirsty, among 
crummy camels who go in for halitosis in a 
wholesale way. My enemies should spend 
such a night! Even now I can't pass a sand- 
lot after dark without a well-bred shudder. 
However, you can’t keep a good dawn 
down and it finally arrives unaccompanied, 
on this occasion, by the clatter of milk-cans. 
There’s nothing to be seen. I feel rotten and 
discouraged, but I make it a rule never to 
let myself know that I feel that way. 
“Well,” says I cheerfully, to Chérie, “shall 
I have Alphonsine draw your tub? And 
what will Madame have for her petit dé- 
jeuner? A bit of brioche—” 
“Judas Maccabeeus!” howls Breeze. “You 
sure do ‘pick your spots for merry-making!” 
“Try crying,’ I suggests, “and see what 
that’ll get you. —You want to keep Chérie’s 
spirits up,-don’t you?” I whispers. 
Suddenly Emerson grabs me by the arm 
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and points. “Isn't that something moving 
over there?” 

I peers through the morning mist but can 
make nothing out. “Probably a mirage,” 
says I. 

“What's that ?” asks Breeze. 

“A mirage,” I explains, “is an imaginary 
object that you think you see, but which 
you couldn’t see even if it was there to be 
seen. They grow on deserts.” 


OWEVER, it’s no mirage. In five min- 

utes we're able to distinguish camels and 
riders, a dozen or more of ‘em. They're 
headed straight for us, but Emerson starts up 
a wild wig-wag to make sure they don't 
take a detour. 


“It’s lucky,” bubbles Breeze, “I insisted 
that we stay here last night.” 
“You insisted?” I asks, politely. “You 


mean your camel, don’t you?” 

“Abu,” goes on Emerson, ignoring the sally 
down his alley, “must have gotten back to 
Biskra and sent out a rescue party.” 

“T wouldn't make book on that,” says I. 
“In the first place there hasn’t been enough 
time, and in the second place why did he 
ditch us in the first place if he knew the 
way and was on the up and up?” 

“Well,” shrugs Breeze, “they’re a rescue 
party—whoever they are.” 

“Not necessarily,” I returns. “They may 
be some of the raiders Bourget was telling 
us about.” 

That gives Emerson something to go into a 
pause over. “If they are,” he announces at 
length, “I’m prepared to defend myself.” 
And he pulls a popgun from his pocket you 
couldn't have knocked a sparrow over with 
at two paces. 

“When you get to shooting,” says I, sar- 
castic, “don’t forget to save the last car- 
tridge for Chérie.” 

“For me!” she exclaims. “For why?” 

“My dear girl,” I comes. back, pained, 
“don't you know your desert manners? It 
is de rigueur in affairs of this sort for the 
lady to bump herself hence rather than fall 
into the hands of friends, and suffer what 
is laughingly called in the native patois, 
‘worse than death.’ However,” I adds, “it 
may relieve you to learn that a detachment 
of the King’s Own Indian Rifles is especially 
detailed to be in the nick of time on these 
occasions.” 

By now the Arabs are only a few hundred 
yards away. There are fourteen of ’em and, 
as they get closer, I can see they’re armed 
to the eyebrows. 

“Duck that gat,” I snaps to Breeze. “Do 
you want these Allah-babies to start shooting 
at sight? Even if they're stick-ups, the worst 
they can do is rob us—and personally I’m 
damn’ poor loot this a.m. They can have 
everything I got for a drink of water, a few 
simple directions and the combination for 
getting these camels on their feet.” 

The “rescue party” turns out to be about 
as mangy-looking a collection of desert rats 
as you could find in the slums of the Sahara, 
and anything but friendly. The leader, a 
bird with a beard that must have been 
combed out last on his second birthday, 
spouts a lot of words and syllables at us, 
but they’re all high and on the outside as 
far as we're concerned. Breeze comes back 
with some of his cafeteria French but fails 
to click. 

Then I takes a hand. It seems that the 
old boy does know a few handfuls of Gallic 
and I gets over to him the fact that we're 
lost, and what’s he going to do about it? 
Apparently not much. He does give us a 
swallow of water, but the idea of towing 
us to Biskra or even showing us the way 
seems just a big laugh to him. 

“What's he saying?” asks Emerson, after 
a long stretch of jabber. 


’ 


ALLAH 


“Nothing,” I returns, “that’ll make you 
bullish on our prospects of getting back to 
Biskra tout de suite. As I gets it he’s only a 
deck-hand in the pirate crew and it’s up to 
the boss-sheik to dispose of us. I think—” 

“Dispose of us!” yelps Breeze. “Did you 
tell that rug-peddler we’re American citizens ?” 

“Yep,” says I, “and I even threatened him 
with the U. S. Navy and the Monroe Doc- 
trine but it just left him sitting on his ears.” 

“Maybe,” suggests Emerson, brightly, “if 
I showed him my passport—” 

“Hell, no,” I cuts in, hasty. “If he ever 
sees that picture of you in it, he'll naturally 
take you for a fugitive from justice. You'd 


.have better luck with your vaccination certifi- 


cate or your Elks’ card..... Come on. 
The kid’s getting peevish.” 

With the Arab waving his gun in our pans 
we haven't any great collection of choices, so 
we mount the camels. They’re kicked to 
their feet and off we go. As near as I can 
judge the trek is taking us due south. 

“Well,” I remarks to Chérie, “how does it 
feel to be kidnaped by a handsome sheik ?” 

“She wouldn't have been,” snarls Breeze, 
“if she hadn’t taken that bath.” 

“Forget it,” says I. “Your wife’s been a 
darn’ good little sport. Go on, Chérie, tell 
him you'll never take another—and maybe 
he'll shut his trap.” 

For two days we lumbered along. Our 
treatment’s not particularly bad. We're 
given dates and some kind of dried meat to 
eat and a sheepskin for a shelter. I manages 
a palaver with the leader of the gang every 
now and then, but I don’t get much out of 
him beyond the impression that we’ll be held 
for ransom and that it'll take beaucoup 
bushels of francs for a get-away. I passes 
the info’ along to Emerson. 

“Not a sou will they get out of me,” says 
he. “Millions for defense but not one cent 
for tribute.” 

“God bless our home!” I exclaims. “May 
I ask how you expect to get the defense 
under way ?” 

“You just wait till I get to the Number 
One boy,” comes back Breeze. “When I’m 
through telling him who I am and where he 
heads in, he'll be apologizing all over the 
place.” 

“Why,” I asks, “don’t you try your stuff 
on this dervish here?” 

“I’m no back-door peddler,” returns Emer- 
son, haughty. “When I have a bill to sell 
I go to the head of the firm.” 


O* the morning of the third day we 
reaches our destination, a clutter of per- 
haps a hundred tents made out of the raw 
material of college diplomas and a bunch of 
sad-looking palms. At that, they’re no sadder- 
looking than we are. 

The sheik’s away when we arrive, so we're 
thrust into one of the flea-bitten dog shelters 
to await his return, probably from a sheep- 
stealing conference. That evening we're 
taken before him. 

As far as I can make out in the dim light 
of the camel-dung fire, he’s just the same 
sort as the lad who'd picked us up. At any 
rate they smell alike. However this Jesse 
James speaks a pretty fair French. But he’s 
a man of few words. 

“A hundred thousand francs for each,” 
says the sheik, “and I send you back to 
Biskra.” 

“Suppose we don’t pay it,” yelps Breeze. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“Then,” shrugs the Arab, “I only sends 
your heads back.” 

“I’m an American citizen,” blusters Emer- 
son, “and I demand—” 

“Ah,” says the cut-throat, “an American 
citizen! Two hundred thousand francs each.” 

“T'll see you in hell first,” barks Breeze, 
and goes off into a long hoop-la about the 
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power of the United States and just what'll 
happen to anybody stepping on an American 
taxpayer’s pink toes. 

“Oh, cut it,” I finally growls in disgust. 
“What do you think you’re doing—swearing 
in a new citizen? This bird is likely to bump 
you off before you get te the oath.” 

The sheik finally disposes of the matter 
for the time being by sending us back to 
the tent to sleep over his proposition. We’re 
not even guarded. That’s what he thinks of 
our chances of escape. 

“Now listen,” says I to Breeze. “This 
bandit’s got us where the hair’s short and 


we've got to sign on the dotted line. There’s 
no chance of a get-away—” 
“Where,” cuts in Emerson, “does this 


Jesse ben James think we're going to get six 
hundred grand—from the sand-bank ?” 

“He knows you haven't it on you,” I re- 
turns, patiently. “I guess he expetts you 
to write a note that one of his hands'll take 
in to Biskra. In the long run Pommefrite’ll 
probably have to come through with the 
dough. Once we're free,” I adds, “you can 
sic the American eagle on this bozo and may- 
be get the jack back.” 

“Oh, gosh,” mutters Breeze, “if only Chérie 
hadn’t taken that bath!” 

It calls for an hour of argument on my 
part and a welter of weeps on his wife’s to 
get the fat-head to see reason. Finally we 
sells him a bill of ransom. 


'M the first up in the morning and as I 
steps out for some air I spots the sheik. 
He’s just entering his own tent and I follows 
him in. In the dim light of the camel-chip 
fire the night before he had looked to me 
just like the rest of his crummy crew, but 
now there’s something different in the scowl- 
ing pan turned on me—something different— 
and something familiar. Where had I seen 
that phiz before? 

Suddenly my eyes catch a square of white 
on the sheepskin flap. It’s a picture—a page 
torn from a fan magazine—a photo of an 
Arab on a horse in a desert set. In a flash 
I get it. 

“Remember me, Abdul?” I shoots at the 
sheik. 

He gazes at me blankly. 

“‘The Sands of Sin,” says I, rapidly. 
“Hollywood. Perfect Pictures, Inc. The guy 
that handled you. Moi!” And I punches 
myself in the chest with both hands. 

“Oh,” he fairly shouts, “it is you?” 

“Veh,” I returns, dryly, “it is me. This 
is a swell way to treat a buck who worked 
on the same lot with you!” 

“T don’t know,” begins the Arab, apologetic. 

“That was a great gag, wasn’t it?” I goes 
on. “You know, the one I framed up for 
you with the racing camel and the mis- 
sionary’s wife and the—” 

A grin of recollection crosses the dervish’s 
lips. Just then a lad comes in with coffee 
and Abdul invites me to squat and cut my- 
self in on the chicory. We have a regular 
fanning bee. The sheik, it seems, had re- 
turned to North Africa right after the pic- 
ture we'd made and, discovering that the 
sort of jack he’d drawn down in Hollywood 
couldn’t be duplicated by honest labor, if 
any, in the Sahara, he’d gone out to gather 
the piastres regardless. 

“Much gravy in this kidnap palooka?” I 
asks him, in its French approximation. 

“Not no more now,” he returns, with a 
mournful shake of his head. “The soldiers, 
they are everywhere. It is—” 

“How,” I cuts in, “would you like to take 
another poke at the pics?” 

“You can arrange?” comes back the Arab. 

“No,” says I, “but the bird with me can. 
In that tent over there,” I goes on, solemnly, 
pointing to our shake-down, “lies the great- 
est director in America today.” 

“Yes?” gasps Abdul. 

“Surely,” I remarks, “even out here you 
must have heard of the eighty-six reeler 
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Griffith de Mille Emerson has just finished— 
‘The Siren of the Cesspool.’ What luck to 
run into you,” I rattles on. “The boss is now 
doing a desert feature and he'll pay anything 
to grab onto an experienced actor like you. 
Will you sit in?” 

The sheik’s not exactly a sap—but he 
knows me as a movie man and it seems nat- 
ural enough for me to be trotting around 
with a big-league director. He takes what 
I hands him as it lays. 

No sooner does he agree to do business 
with Emerson than I rushes over to the tent 
with the good news. 

“Get up,’ I shouts to Breeze. “Every- 
thing’s fixed! We're going back to Biskra, 
free, gratis and for nix.” 

“I’m not surprised,” says he, calmly. “I 
knew I bluffed that crook down with my 
spiel last night. I’ve never yet failed to talk 
myself out of a jam.” 

“Well,” I growls, “you haven't talked 





yourself entirely out of this one yet.” And 
I tells him what’s what. 

Emerson’s a bit crestfallen over the idea 
of having to split the glory two ways, but 
he’s willing to play picture director. In a 
half hour everything’s arranged. We're to be 
escorted back to Biskra for our movie outfits 
and to sign up contracts. After shooting 
some footage in the vicinity we're to take 
Abdul back to California for interiors. He’s 
to star in the picture. 

“How we going to get rid of the crew 
when we get to Biskra?” asks Breeze. 

“What the hell,” I wants to know, 
France got an army for?” 


“is 


HAT evening we departs from the camp, 

the parade being led by Abdul and the 
greatest of all cinema directors. 

On the third day out we reaches an oasis. 

“El Garba,” announces one of the Arabs; 
and I passes along the info’ to Breeze. 
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“What’s strange about that?” he comes 
back. “This is the place I started for and 
don’t I always get to where I’m going?” 

Nevertheless we spends only a few hours in 
the wet spot. On the fifth day we gets 
to a point four or five miles from Biskra 
and there the Arabs halt. They don’t care 
to enter the burg until we finds out just how 
healthy it is at the time for nomads of their 
stripe. Should it turn out to be unhealthy 
Emerson promises to fix everything through 
his personal pal, Calvin Hoover Smith. 

At what goes for a hotel we cleans up and 
soon we're assembled around the only real 
chow we'd had in a couple of weeks. 

“You look fresh and festive again,” I re- 
marks to Chérie. 

“Ah,” says she, with a smile, “I have just 
had the wonderful bath.” 

“The what ?” gasps Breeze, almost choking 
on a chunk of mutton. “Oh, yes, the bath— 
of course!” 





IF 


when they see one. And I reckon that they’d 
have been a lot better off right now if they’d 
have confined themselves to the women and 
let the horses alone! But all the Garrett girls 
are beauties—Frances no more than Katherine 
and little Shirley.” 

That had settled the argument for the mo- 
ment, anyway. 

Now, after studying William, Frances had 
decided that she liked him—and having done 
so, felt she was entitled to ask a few ques- 
tions. 

Katherine saw the look on her face, and 
recognizing it, said hurriedly, “Darlin’, don’t 
you want to go and tell Medora to get the 
south room ready for Will—Henery?” 

“Why didn’t you look Anse up before?” 
asked Frances, paying no attention to her. 

“Well,” answered William, “after he came 
home I stayed over there for a little while 
longer—on the urgent request of my superior 
officers. I wrote him at the base hospital 
and didn’t get an answer. Then when I got 
back I wrote in care of the War Department. 
Then I had to go to China and—” 

“T got that one,” said Anse. “I was out at 
the Walter Reed getting this darn’ leg fixed 
up. You didn’t tell me where to reach you 
in China, nitwit.” 

“How the—how could I? I didn’t know 
myself. I was on M. I. stuff, and under 
cover. I stayed over there and in the Phil- 
ippines and all over the lot for seven years, 
darn ’em! Then I quit, and put in a couple 
more years down in the Mohave Desert at 
a mine; and when my father went west I—” 

“All right,” said Anse, sternly. “But don’t 
let it happen again. And it will also be all 
right with me if the three of you young ladies 
drift rapidly away from here. You can cross- 
examine Henery some other time.” 

Katherine laughed gayly. “Come on, 
honey,” she said to Shirley, Frances already 
having risen, “we'll go away. This William 
Henery Norcross is just as bad as Anse, every 
bit.” 

After he had fully satisfied himself that 
they had really decided to go, Anse grinned 
cheerfully at William. 

“Pull up closer, take a drink and get ready 
to listen to a tale of woe. Boy, I haven't 
had anyone to unbelt to since Hector was 
a pup!” 

“Say, feller,” said William, “you certainly 
collected some good-looking’ female sisters. 
That little Frances is a bear-cat, isn’t she?” 

“Say, are you listening to me or not?” 

“Go ahead.” 


“Boy, I’m badly bent,” said Anse. “The 


last tobacco-crop went flooey and everything 
is falling apart around here, me _ included. 
Think up some weak old lady that’s got a 
bagful of diamonds that we can go out and 
reob—and be quick about it. 


If I lost this 
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four dollars and forty cents I’ve got in my 
jeans, I’d be broke.” 

“You're a liar,” said William, promptly. 
“You've got two million and over! My 
father left—” 

“My gosh,” said Anse, in an awe-struck 
tone, “if two drinks of my celebrated corn- 
licker will make you worth that much, I’m 
going to drink more myself! You poor fool, 
there isn’t that much money in the world! 
You never saw that much, and—slip me that 
two bucks I loaned you in Paris, Mister 
Millionaire!” 

“IT have two million, I tell you,” insisted 
William, “and I don’t owe you any two 
bucks. It was Major Scott you gave that 
two bucks to buy that last bottle and—” 

“Yeah? Well, I knew it was one of you 
birds. Anyway, William Henery, your having 
it doesn’t do me any good. Think up some 
get-rich-quick scheme like you used to in 
France when we were broke.” 

“What?” yelled William. “Don’t do you 
any good? Why, you— After you saving 
me for it? You driveling idiot, it’s all yours, 
or any part of it!” 

“I can’t take your money to—” 

“You blame’ slicker—you took all my 
money off me in France, shooting craps!” 

“That’s something else again. That was 
there, Bill, and this is here—ten years after. 
Forget it and take a drink. No Garrett 
ever—” 

“Never mind that fool code stuff—I heard 
plenty of that during the war! Come clean 
with the reason you wont take my jack.” 

“For Pete’s sake, lay off me! It isn’t done, 
that’s all. If I could, you’re the— Here 
comes Sam. Skookum-chuck is ready, boy. 
Want another drink first ?” 


yd CARROLL was giving a dance, 
“In honor of Mr. William Norcross,” her 
low pretty voice had drawled over the phone, 
and the county promptly had accepted, also 
the Baltimore and Washington contingent. 
They all knew who the dance was really for, 
even if he didn’t dance any more. 

Betty Carroll had loved Anse from her 
babyhood days and never made any attempt 
to conceal it. Man after man, from the 
diplomatic set to the Army and Navy crowd, 
from the official gang to lowly civilians, had 
tried their best, only to receive a soft little 
smile and a shake of the proud little head. 
She was “Anse Garrett's girl,’ whether he 
wanted her or not, and all the titles and 
decorations and brass buttons and the men 
who owned them, couldn't change that. It 
was the lean, brown, limping Anse Garrett, 
with an old plantation, and with three sisters 
to support, that Betty wanted—and no one 
else. 

Katherine was dancing with William, her 


E 


graceful, beautiful young body alive with the 
rhythm and swing of the old Southern waltz. 

“I love to dance with you, William,” she 
announced, out of a clear sky. William 
looked down at the pretty face upturned to 
his, and grinned cheerfully. 

“You ought to; I’m known—” 

“Far and wide as Henery Norcross,” inter- 
rupted Katherine. “Look at Betty. Isn't 
she—” 

“Why look at her when I can look at 
you?” demanded William. “And that re- 
minds me—will you marry me, please, Miss 
Garrett ?” 

“No, sir,” answered Katherine, instantly, 
“T don’t reckon I will. Thank you just the 
same, Mr. Norcross, for asking me. Ask me 
again some other time.” 

“Some day I'll quit, too,” said William, 
firmly. “Do you think I’m going to spend 
the rest of my old age down here in Mary- 
land asking you to marry me?” 

“Why, William Henry Norcross! I thought 
you liked to ask me to marry you! You've 
been here three weeks and—” 

“At the end of the second I started in. 
Once a day and three times every Sunday. 
How many does that make, Kats? Why 
wont you marry me, darn it all?” 

“Why wont I marry you, darn it all? Why 
—why, because, darlin’, I love you too much 
to marry you! And besides, you're one of 
the family—so how can I?” 

“That’s a peach of a reason,” said William. 
“Blame it, I’m going to quit asking you, 
right now, and wait until France grows up! 
Once more, will you marry me?” 

“Honey, I’d love to, but I reckon—” 

“All right. That’s the last time, madame! 
From now on your chance of becoming Mrs. 
William Henry Norcross has*»went—you hear 
me? It has went, so far and so— Betty 
Carroll’s trying to catch your eye, Katrinka. 
No, over there! In the corner, see—by the 
door.” 

“Oh, yes! Dance over that way, William. 
On the way, darlin’, tell me again why you 
think I’m pretty.” 

“T wont. Divil a tell! I’m offen you, O 
Kat,” grinned William. “Here she is, Betty.” 

“Tt wasn’t anything, honey,” said Betty. 
“Anse said that he was going home early 
and for me to tell you that he had gone 
with Wes Harden, and you and William 
here were to come home when you got 
ready.” 

“Well,” said Katherine, hotly, “if he isn’t 
the—the darndest man! He comes over 
to—” 

Betty Carroll smiled. “Anse was tired and 
I sent him home, Katrinka. Darlin’, you go 
and dance with some one else, and let me 
have this William Norcross of yours for a 
little while.” 


’ 
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“He’s not my William Norcross,” said 
Katherine, crossly. “And I’m right good and 
fussy with Anse Garrett.” 

“I am her William Norcross,” said William, 
firmly. “No matter what she says about it, 
I am.” 

Betty looked at the wrathful Katherine 
and her lips trembled a little as she tried to 
hold back a smile. She looked at Katherine, 
then at William. 

“You are, William,” she said gravely. “No 
matter what she says, you are.” 

“Well, he’s not, just the same,” said 
Katherine. “He and that Anse Garrett are 
two—” 

“They drew their rapiers,” began William, 
“and the shimmer and gleam of the steel 
was not more bright than the flash of fighting 
bludge that showed in the eyes of them 
Garretts! On them—” 

“You,” said Katherine, slowly and calmly, 
beginning to turn a very pretty back on him, 
“are a—a darn’ fool; and Anse Garrett is 
another!” 

“Come out on the veranda,” said Betty 
hastily, to avoid further hostilities. 

“Yes,” Katherine said, “that’s a right good 
idea, honey. Take him out of my sight 
before I—” 

And she danced away in the arms of Percy 
Monkton, who, as William complained, “was 
always sticking around closer than nine hun- 
dred and eighty dollars in bad money.” 


we ILLIAM,” said Betty, after they had 

found an unoccupied corner of the ver- 
anda, “you and Anse are right good friends, 
aren’t you?” 

“Who, me? With that old scoundrel? I 
should say not! I hate him like a burglar 
hates a cop. Why?” 

“Nothing, only— William, you love Kath- 
erine, don’t you?” 

“I do,” replied William, promptly; “I love 
her like the dickens—darn her!” 

Betty laughed. “Well, then, I'll tell you 
something: I love Anse the same way—darn 
him !” 

“The lucky stiff,’ said William, and he 
meant it. “Outside of Katherine, you're the 
prettiest girl in Maryland, I bet you.” 

“Thank you, Bill,’ meekly said Betty, 
whose beauty was a toast, in many a foreign 
capital, of young diplomats who had been in 
Washington. 


“Don’t mention it,” said William, with a | 


grin. “Some day we shall be brother and 
sister, I hope.” 

“Bill,’"—Betty leaned forward—‘“I know 
how much you think of Anse and how close 
you are to him. I’m—I’m right sure he 
loves me and—” 

“T know he does,” said William, positively. 

“How do you know, Bill?” 

“Nine reasons. First one is, he told me so.” 
“Then,” asked Betty Carroll, “why doesn’t 
he—” 

“How the dickens do you suppose I know ? 
Why don’t you ask him?” 

“T have,” answered Betty, calmly, “lots of 
times—and he just grins and starts a lot 
of nonsense like that you began about the 
rapiers. Tell me, is it because of his leg, 
Bill ?” 

“Did you get me out here to—” 

“Ves, I did. Is it on accouht of his leg?” 

“Darned if you're not as bad as France 
about—” 

William stopped, his eyes on the face of 
Betty Carroll. He saw deeper than the ex- 
quisite loveliness; he saw the blood of gen- 


erations of gentle people of birth and breed- | 


ing—and the hurt, troubled heart of a girl. 
“By the nine Red Gods of War,” he said, 
“I’m not going to— Listen—are you for 
Anse, right or wrong?” 
“Yes, Bill; right or wrong, forever,” 
answered Betty, simply. 


“All right, then. His leg is perfectly good. |. 


He got three machine-gun bullets in it, but 
it’s all healed up and everything—only once 
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in a while it hurts him where the nerves and 
muscles drew together. Now, I’m going to 
frame on that chuckleheaded fool if it takes 
me a million years to do it. Do you want 
to help me?” 

“He is not a chuckleheaded fool, whatever 
that is! You mustn’t say such things. He 
is—” 

“Cease firing—cease firing! I get all that 
hot-Southern-blood stuff I want over at the 
Garrett plantation and I don’t need a darn’ 
bit at all from the Carrolls. Just for that 
display, I wont let you help me, and it'll 
take me longer. The first thing you know, 
you'll be an old, old maid.” 

“Bill,” coaxed Betty. “Please, Bill! I 
wont, any more, honest I wont. I’m sorry, 
Bill. Tell me. Oh, if you only could do—” 

“Well,” said William sternly, “I ought to 
leave you flat, but considering your tender 
age—here it is: Anse came home and finds 
three sisters to support and he hasn't a 
blame’ thing but his pension and an old 
worn-out tobacco farm. In addition to that 
and his game leg, there is a fair young 
damsel, that he loves like the dickens, 
wandering around, all broke out with prickly 
heat wondering why he doesn’t—” 

“Wandering around! I am not broke out 
with anything! And I am not wander—” 

“There you go! See, right back at the old 
stand in spite of my warning and the old- 
maid stuff! Good evening, Miss Carroll; I’ve 
had a nice time at your party and now I’ve 
got to—” 

“William Norcross,” said Betty softly—but 
with a gleam in her lovely blue eyes that was 
not soft by any means—‘“you sit down again 
—and you do it right away!” 


ILLIAM looked at her—and did as 
ordered. 

“Now, you start and tell me just what you 
are going to do.” 

“IT don’t know yet. All I know is that 
I’m worth two million dollars in cash and 
bonds and that said double chuckleheaded 
fool wont take a cent from me, his buddy!” 

“Why, Bill, I’ve lots of money too, but 
don’t you see he’s a Garrett and—” 

“Hey, I got that full line handed me over 
there; that’s no help to me, woman. Well, 
he’s going to take it just the same—and 
a bunch of it. That bird carried me on his 
back for a mile through the mud and every- 
thing; and he can’t pull that kind of apple- 
sauce with me and get away with it! That’s 
what I’m trying to do—think up some frame- 
up. Say, Betty, did any of the Garretts in 
the past ever bury any treasure—you know, 
the old plate, to keep it out of the hands of 
the enemy or anything?” 

“Why, not that I know of, Bill. I never 
heard any of the colored folks talk about 
it—and they would, you know.” 

“That’s out then; no chance of planting 
anything. Well—did any of them ever 
disappear? A will might turn up and—” 

“Bill, is that what you’re going to do? 
Make Anse believe that ?” 

“Exactly, if I can get my poor feeble brain 
working. Once I could frame with the best 
—and now look at me!” 

“You look all right to me, Bill,” Betty 
defended, promptly. “But supposing he 
found it out afterwards?” 

“That’s what makes it hard, to frame it so 
there is no chance. Anyway, he’d be married 
to you then—I should get het up about what 
he thinks about me.” 

“William Henry Norcross,” said Betty 
Carroll, standing up, her eyes shining, “I'll 
help you f-f-frame on him!” 

“That’s the girl,” answered William 
encouragingly. “Word of honor, though, no 
telling—ever ?” 

“Word of honor,” repeated Betty solemnly. 
“No telling—ever.” 

“All right. I'll dope something out and 
tell you. Now we'd better be scattering out. 
All regular conspirators do, after the dirty 


work at the crossroads is planned. What 
with my brains and your beauty, we’ll—” 

“T’ve a few brains, too, Bill,” said Betty, 
gayly. “Come and dance with me.” 


O*. the way home Katherine, driving Wil- 
liam’s car, turned to him. 

“What were you and Betty talking about 
so long?” 

“She was trying to persuade me that you 
were a nice girl in spite of the awful way 
you act,” answered William gravely. 

“Did she succeed, William ?” asked Kather- 
ine, just as gravely. 

“I regret to have to report that she did 
not.” 

“Bill! 
Tell me.” 

“Fat chance,” grinned William. “That is 
one thing you'll never know, Miss Katherine 
Ann Garrett—better known as Kats.” 

“What?” A little foot went down on the 
gas and the big car leaped forward. “Well, 
I don’t want to know, ever; and—” 

“Don’t worry,” said William. “You wont 
ever have time to know much of anything. 
If you don’t slow up, we'll be in the ditch 
in a minute.” 

Katherine didn’t slow up a particle until 
the Garrett gates were reached. 

“Are you going to tell me what you and 
Betty Carroll were talking about, William?” 
she demanded ominously. “For the last time, 
are you going to tell me?” 

“No, darling,” answered William, firmly. 
“Tt isn’t fit for your young ears to hear, 
any of it. Ask me again some other time.” 

“Very well, then. I—I was going to marry 
you, William Norcross, and now I wont— 
ever! That Betty Carroll! Saying she’s in 
love with Anse and—” 

They had reached the curve and Katherine 
stopped talking. Anse was sitting on the 
veranda, his leg propped up on a chair. 

“Howdy, gents,” he called. “Come on up 
and talk to the old man. It’s too nice out 
to go to bed.” 

“IT wont,” said Katherine, from the steps. 
“I’m good and angry with you, Anse Gar- 
rett, and I’m going to bed!” And she walked 
toward the door without another word. 

“For John’s sake,” said William, “what 
fussed her up that way?” 

“If you're asking me,” answered Anse, as 
William sat down beside him, “I gave up a 
long time ago trying to find what and why 
a woman fusses. Say, Bill, you remember 
old General Jean Baptiste Dubois? Down 
in the Céte du Nord?” 

“No, never heard of him. 
there, though. Why?” 

“Young Pierre de Regnault—you know, 
the French Embassy lad that was down to 
Betty’s dance—told me he had just gone 
west. That’s the reason I pulled out.” 

“What do you care? A lot of people go—” 

“A lot, dumb-bell, a whole hell of a 
lot! I was darn’ close to that old bird for 
a month, one time.” 

“Yeah ?” 

“That’s right, I was. Remember that time 
I met you in Lyons when you were pulling 
that hush-hush stuff of yours?” 

“No,” yawned William, “I don’t.” 

“Yes, you do, nitwit, but—” 

“All right, then, I do. I had plenty on 
my mind, feller, without remembering all 
the times I met stray captains jazzing around. 
Go on—I met you, what then?” 

“Nothing, as far as you were concerned; 
but I helped the old boy out of one grand 
hole right after. A spy had been using his 
name and had forged his papers and such- 
like, and the higher-ups were all ready to 
throw the old man in the Bastile overnight 
and shoot him the next morning—before they 
did much investigating either—no foolin’. 
They didn’t wait long in those days to—” 

“You're teaching your grandma how to 
fry eggs,” said William. . “Boy, we used to 
get ‘em and kill ’em, that’s all.” 


What were you talking about? 


I’ve been down 
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“Well, me and my top cutter, we had a 
hunch where this bird was that was posing 
as the old man, and we went over and got 
him. Believe me, after that, old Uncle Anse 
could have anything he wanted in ze good 
old département Céte du Nord! I really liked 
the old boy, at that.” 

“Yeah? I didn’t know that part of you: 
dark past. Well, even the best go. —What 
did you say his name was, Anse?” 

“Doggone it, I just got done telling you 
his name was Jean Baptiste Dubois! What's 
the matter with you—can’t you remember 
anything? Take some more corn, Henery. 
You're half asleep, I bet you.” 

“T am, at that. All I got was that some 
French bird kissed you for something. Well, 
me, I’m going to cork up. You sit out here 
as long as you want to and be darned. I'll 
bet Katherine is good and fussy at me.” 

“What do you care? She'll get over it. 
Get to bed, boy.” 


HE next day William asked Anse to drive 

into Washington with him at a time 
when he knew Anse was going to be busy 
around the tobacco-barns and was promptly 
told to run away and play by himself. 
Shirley, who was generally around in Wil- 
liam’s immediate vicinity, invited herself to 
accompany him however, also Frances. 

Katherine had come down the stairs in the 
morning, extremely polite and social, and as 
Anse said, “high-hatted the works.” William 
asked her if she would like to go, but she 
refused with a charming, chilly smile. 

On the way, as they passed through Clin- 
ton, William stopped long enough to tele- 
phone Betty Carroll, after planting Frances 
and Shirley at a soda-water fountain. He 
was lucky enough to find Betty at home and 
issued hurry-up orders for her to drive to 
Washington and meet him at the Willard. 

Once in Washington he decoyed his two 
self-invited guests up on F Street; they 
hadn’t gone far before they fell for a comedy. 

After seeing them inside, with strict in- 
structions not to leave until he came for 
them, William hurried to the cable office. 
He pulled some blanks over, saying: “Holy 
Mackinaw—if I can only remember that darn 
code !”—much to the astonishment of an old 
lady writing at the other side of the desk, 
who promptly moved over to another one. 

Two hours later he met Betty Carroll, 
who had smiled and coaxed her way out of 
four tickets for speeding on the way up. 

She listened to what he told her, with her 
lovely mouth open every now and then, 
saying: “Oh, my goodness gracious — why, 
William Norcross! How do you know he 
will?” Then finally: “Oh, Bill, I—I think 
it’s wonderful! I'll get the money right away 
and—” 

“You'll what? You wont do anything of 
the kind! The Norcrosses, madame, never 
say it isn’t done—like the Garretts and Car- 
rolls! They say it’s done did! That money 
is on its way to France. All you do is to 
sit tight and—” 

“But, Bill—I didn’t have a chance to plan 
the—the frame-up at all! How did you 
find out that this General was a bachelor and 
that he didn’t have any folks, and—” 

“One at a dime. Listen to your Uncle 
William. I've friends over at the French 
Embassy, same as you have. What’s the 
use of having been a regular hush-hush guy 
if you can’t get ‘em to volunteer a little in- 
formation without asking for it directly?” 

“But will this Captain Anne St. Etienne 
ever— Bill, supposing he tells and—” 

“Didn't I just get through telling you that 
he and I used to commit murders together? 
He’s in the French secret service right now, 
and if I cabled him to send over word that 
the Emperor of China is on his way here 
in a brownstone-front airplane eloping with 
Queen Mary, and sign the cable ‘The Sultan 
of Turkey,’ he’d do it and forget it the next 
moment. He'll do anything for me. Darn 
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it, what is there to tell? He simply says 
that he is the custodian of a trust fund of 
General Dubois and 1s carrying out orders. 
They do it that way in France a lot—and 
even if they don’t, Anse will never know 
the difference. The old General can’t come 
back and call him a liar, can he? You just 
stick along and—” 

“But, Bill, I wanted to help and—” 

“You did it all.” 

“I did? I did not!” 

“Oh, yes, you did. First, you got yourself 
born as pretty as anything, didn’t you? 
Second, you improved as you grew up. 
Third, you attracted that young Pierre de 
Regnault with your fatal beauty, didn’t you? 
Fourth, he came down to your dance, didn’t 
he? And it was there that he told Anse that 
the General had gone west. And you agreed 
to get in the game, didn’t you? And now 
you say you didn’t help? You did it all, 
except my poor feeble effort at the finish.” 

“William Norcross,” said Betty Carroll, 
gayly, rising, “if I didn’t love Anse—and 
if you didn’t love Katherine—I’d—I'd marry 
you myself!” 


WO weeks later Anse was sitting on the 

veranda with William and Katherine, 
who had decided some time ago to forgive 
them both, though for what they didn’t know. 
William had a sneaking idea that it was his 
not telling her what he and Betty were talking 
about that night and had made up an ex- 
tremely plausible story to have in case of 
need. 

The R. F. D. man had just driven along 
and put some mail in the box by the big 
gates. Old Sam was making a pretense at 
raking leaves on the lawn. 

“Hey, boy,” called Anse, “hop down and 
get that mail! I hope that darn’ bank has 
decided to quit writing me more than once a 
day.” 

“Never mind, honey,” consoled Katherine. 
“As long as we are all together, what dif- 
ference does it make what that old bank 
says?” 

“I've told you nine hundred times,” said 
William, hotly, “that all you got to do is 
to tell me what you need! Why, doggone it, 
why can’t we go into partnership and—” 

Sam arrived with the mail, a letter and 
some papers. Anse tossed the papers over 
and looked at the letter. 

“That’s right funny!” he said. “It’s from 
France! Who's writing me from—” And he 
opened it and began to read. 

William was reading the paper, but he 
could see Anse out of the corner of his eye. 
Katherine, frankly interested, was watching 
Anse. 

“Who is it from? Why, Anse—what is the 
matter, darlin’ ?” 

Anse’s face had gone white under his tan. 

“For Pete’s sake,” he whispered. “What 
the hell—a million francs—that’s— _ Bill, 
how many francs in a dollar now?” 

“Darned if I know. Why? About twenty, 
I guess—yeah, that’s right. A_ million’s 
around fifty thousand bucks. What’s the 
matter—do you owe that many francs, you 
poor prune-eater?” 

“Listen to this, you two!” And Anse read: 
“*To the Captain Anson C. Garrett, R. F. D. 
Number Seven, Cheltenham, Prince George 
County, Maryland, U. S. A.’” 

“Yeah,” interrupted William, “we know 
where you live. Go on!” 

Anse paid no attention, but continued: 
“Sir: Your address was obtained by the 
French Embassy in Washington from the War 
Department of the United States and for- 
warded to us. This will explain the delay 
in communicating with you. Our client, the 
Captain Anne St. Etienne, of the staff of 
the General Morard de Galle, instructs us to 
convey to you the information that he is the 
custodian of a fund left in his possession by 
the late General Jean Baptiste Dubois. The 
conditions of the trust require the payment 


” 
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to you of the sum of one million francs and 
with it a message of unbounded love to the 
young American who saved him from un- 
merited dishonor.’ ” 

“Quit kidding us,” broke in William. 

“Listen! ‘On satisfactory proof of your 
identity, the money will be forwarded to any 
bank you may name. We have the honor of 
being your most devoted servants in this mat- 
ter of our client, the Captain Anne St. 
Etienne. Messrs. Sieyes, Herbert, Chau- 
mette. Notaries—26, Rue de la Saint Denis, 
Paris—’” Anse put the letter softly down 
on the table. 

“My God,” he said, slowly, “can you beat 
that? Bill, wallop me on the nose quick 
and wake me up! Fifty thousand dollars! 
Why, I can pay everything up and have 
plenty left, and—” 

He rose, picked up the letter, and with- 
out reaching for the cane he usually carried 
when his leg didn’t need a crutch, he started 
down the veranda, then halted and turned. 

“Where’s that piece of junk you call a car, 
feller?” 

“Out in the rear,” answered William. “I'll 
get her for you, Anse.” 

“Get nothing! You're a mile too slow.” 
And he started again. 

“Anse Garrett,” called Katherine. “Are you 
crazy? Where are you going?” 

“Going?” said Anse over his shoulder. 
“Why, to Betty—where else?” 


ATHERINE and William sat on the 
veranda and watched the car until it 
disappeared from the driveway. 

“William,” said Katherine, “is it true?” 

“Yeah, boy!” answered William. “Those 
French lawyers don’t make mistakes. They 
know what they’re doing before they go on 
paper. He’s got ’er, sure as shootin’.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad! Now he can marry 
Betty and get that stuff for the ground, and 
—and— William, aren’t you glad too—for 
Anse?” 

“What a fool question,” said Bill, gruffly. 
“Of course I’m glad.” 

“Well, you don’t look much like it,” said 
Katherine, hotly. “Anyone would think you 
just heard of a funeral instead of—” 

“T wasn’t thinking of Anse. I was think- 
ing that—” 

Katherine looked steadily at William for a 
moment, a puzzled little frown on her face; 
then it went away and she smiled and leaned 
forward. 

“That reminds me: what were you talking 
about to Betty Carroll the night of the 
dance?” she demanded. 

“Do you still remember that? Well, if 
you must know, she was telling me how 
much she loved Anse and going into details 
about how he had done this, that and the 
other thing for her since babyhood and so 
forth. She also asked me if I thought Anse’s 
leg was the reason he didn’t want to marry 
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her. Now, Miss Garrett, aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself for prying into secrets?” 

“No, I am not. So that’s what it was! 
I know that when Betty Carroll gets on the 
subject of Anse, she’s right apt to keep up 
all night.” 

“Yes, that was it. Now you know—and 
for the love of the heavenly twins, don’t ever 
tell Anse that Betty and I were talking about 
him! There are some things that he never 
ought to know, and—” 

Right here it may be stated that there 
was one thing Anse never knew, if that was 
what William meant; only three people ever 
knew, it and one of them, a French captain, 
promptly put it down to some clever piece 
of intelligence work on William’s part and 
forgot all about it. 

“That’s right, William,” said Katherine, 
nodding sagely. “What were you looking so 
—so sad about, a minute ago?” 

“Why, I thought of Anse and Betty being 
married; then I thought about you and—” 

“I thought that was it! Oh, my goodness, 
you are way behind on your proposin’ to 
me! Why, you're two weeks behind. .... 
You better be asking me to marry you some 
more, right away, because this time I reckon 
I'm—I'm going to say yes and— Oh, be 
careful! Frances or—” 

But owing to the extremely swift move- 
ments of William, Katherine didn’t have time 
to finish her warning. 
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like his name sounded. But with his round 
baby face, and more round blue eyes, his 
name might have been Little Boy Blue. 

“This is Miss Merwin,” Al said. 

Margie bowed. “How do you do?” 
was being “social.” 

J. Addison Badger extended his hand, and 
smiled boyishly. 

“This is great!” he said. “I told West if 
he didn’t bring you he needn’t come.” 

They were walking toward the door. 

“And what did he say?” Margie asked. 

“Said he’d no more go to a party without 
you than he’d go without his dress-studs.” 

“That’s sweet!” Margie smiled over her 
shoulder and up into Al’s eyes. “Still, he did 
worry along for several years without either 
one.” 

“ ‘Worry along’ is right!” said Al. 

“Miss Merwin—my wife, Mrs. Nichols and 
Mr. Nichols. And Mr. Al West.” They all 
sat down in a jumble of pleased-to-meet- 
you’s. 

The table, exquisitely decorated, was at 
the ringside, and headwaiters vied with each 
other to give service. Decidedly, J. Addison 
Badger was an important personage. His 
wife and the Nichols’ were nice-looking 
people. Class! Margie sighed contentedly. 
This was where her boy belonged, and she 
was with him. Life was swell! 

“I just can’t believe I’m sitting next to the 
great Al West!” Mrs. Nichols, a tiny wisp 
of a blonde, was cooing. 

“I might have known there’d be one of 
those,” Margie thought. 

“Don’t be crude, May, dear,” smiled Mrs. 
Badger. “Ad, give Mr. West a drink to for- 
tify him against May’s subtle admiration.” 


She 


MES: BADGER picked her womert friends 
for contrast. She was tall, dark and 
sleek, and spoke in a husky drawl. She was 
everything that May Nichols was not, and 
they were inseparable—mainly because no 
man could possibly like both of them. They 
could, however, both like the same man, and 
tonight Al West, seated between them, was 
elected, 

He was not unaware of his success, and 
his smile flashing across the table at Margie 
plainly said: “Pipe your boy, mingling with 
the North Side dames!” 


(Continued from page 59) 


Margie twinkled back at him, telegraphing: 
“And watch your baby work out on their 
meal-tickets !” 

“Would you care to risk your valuable 
toes, Miss Merwin?” J. Addison Badger rose. 

“They're insured!” Margie said. 

“Better think of your career before you 
take a chance on Ad’s dancing, Miss Mer- 
win.” Cornelia Badger’s expression was un- 
mistakably marital. 

“Oh, that’s all right—TI’ve got movie 
offers.” Margie stepped into Badger’s arms, 
and they danced away. 

“Isn’t she too fascinating?” Mrs. Nichols 
was still cooing. 

“T’'ll say she is!” Al said. Across the 
snowy expanse of his dress shirt the eyes 
of the two women met. “There’s hard work 
ahead!” they signaled. 

“West’s a great lad!” Badger tightened 
his hold on Margie’s slim waist, as they 
danced. 

“T almost agree with you.” 

“You make a fine pair!” he continued, less- 
ening the pressure of his armr to pat Mar- 
gie’s shoulder innocently. 

“No wonder they call him the broker with 
the personal touch,” thought Margie. 

“Glad you approve,” she said. 

“You're not married already, are you?” 

“Didn’t he tell you he wouldn’t go to a 
party without me?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Doesn’t that prove we’re not married?” 

“You're too young to be cynical.” 

“Yeah—and too old to be kidded.” 

“T very seldom go out without my wife,” 
Badger’s blue eyes met hers momentarily, 
then turned to their table. The others were 
evidently dancing. 

“T don’t blame you—she doesn’t look like 
she’d wear out many chairs, sitting by the 
fireside.” Margie was looking around for Al, 
as she spoke. 

She located him, apparently dancing alone, 
but as she reversed, she realized that the tiny 
Mrs. Nichols was chinning her blonde loveli- 
ness on his waistcoat buttons. 

She might get lip rouge on his shirt front! 
Margie laughed aloud at the thought. 

“What’s the joke?” Badger inquired. 

“Al and Mrs. Nichols look like Before and 
After Taking—” 


IS PLEASURE 


“Marvelous description! Doesn’t she look 
disgustingly happy? I think May married 
Bart Nichols to get out of dancing with 
him.” 

“Really!” Margie, of course, didn’t know 
that dancing together was one of the very 
few things not being done by the younger 
married set. 

Mrs. Badger moved past them, her pale 
cheek pressed against Bart Nichols’ florid 
and determined jaw. Her eyes were closed. 
Badger seemed not to notice. 

Margie stared at them. “If she does that 
to Al, I'll crown her!” 

Her thought must have registered. 

“You look tired. Shall we stop?” 
the music enced, Badger released her 
they walked to the table. 

“Four shows a day sort of pipes 
down.” Margie slipped into her chair 
began powdering her small, shapely nose. 

“Pretty soon you wont have to do any 
shows, if you don’t want to.” Badger was 
pouring a drink; he paused and looked at 
Margie over the glass. “I’m going to make 
West some real money.” 

“Yeah ?” 

“Yes. And what’s West’s is yours, and 
what’s yours—” 

“Ts in the savings-bank!” Margie finished 
his sentence, and J. Addison Badger finished 
his drink. 

The others were returning to the table. 

“Mr. West is the last word in rhythm,” 
May Nichols gurgled as they rejoined the 
party. Everyone was almost too nice to Al. 

Supper followed, and a lot of talk about 
nothing in particular. Margie looked across 
at Al fondly. He was talking to Badger. 
The two of them, their heads close together, 
might have been planning a revolution, from 
the intentness of their expressions. 


As 
and 


you 
and 


|b was three A. mM. when they said good 
night. 

Al West had been a disappointment to 
the “wandering wives.” He had danced 
once with Mrs. Badger, but his mind was 
on the stock market. 

They were standing in front of the hotel, 
waiting for their cars. Thanks all around, 
and the usual tentative engagements to 
meet again. 
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L helped Margie into the wine-colored 
limousine and tucked the rug around her, 
almost too carefully. 

“Why all the 
honey ?” 

“I’m afraid something might happen to 
you before I get my millions.” He put his 
arm about her, and held her close to him 
for a moment. Then: “Well, baby—what 
d’you think of Badger?” 

“I'm not raving.” 

“Why not?” 

“I don’t know. I just don’t think he’s 
quite the real thing.” 

“He’s got a swell house on Lincoln. Park.” 

“So has Sam Klugel, the bootlegger !” 

“But, baby—the Badgers go to the best 
houses in Chicago.” 

“So does Klugel.” 

“Well! You oughta be glad I’m not in- 
vesting my money with Klugel. Badger says 
he can make a thousand bucks into three 
thousand in a few days.” 

“Yeah—but it’s got to be your thousand 
before he starts the old magic.” 

“Well, anyway—I gave him a thousand 
to practice on.” 

“You did? Then why ask what / think 
of him?” 

*’Cause I'd like you to be back of me in 
this.” 

“Tll be back of you—and probably take 
you out of hock with my savings. But you 
wont get anywhere gambling. You've got 
your career, and—” 

“Follow me, honey, 
monds.” 

“Yeah—or handcuffs.” 

“Oh, stop crabbing my act, an’ kiss me!” 

Margie kissed him. They did not speak 
again until they reached her hotel... . . 

Al West went through the performances 
on Sunday in a hazy dream of dollars. He 
was no longer a jazz sheik—he was an archi- 
tect, designing and constructing one of the 
finest castles that ever graced the already 
overcrowded air. In each and every dream- 
room Al visualized Margie. They had agreed 
to marry when he was getting a thousand a 
week. If Badger could make three thousand 
for him in a few days, what couldn't he 
make in a month? 

“Listen, baby,” he said to her Sunday 
night, coming down to earth for a few mo- 
ments, in the wings, “if Badger makes good, 
we'll get hitched in the spring.” 

“How about the first of April?” 
laughed. 

“Aw, say—don’t be so hard-boiled!” 

“Darling, we'll get married whether 
Badger’s big magic develops or not!” She 
patted his cheek. “I'll still have the price 
of a license when he’s lost his voice explain- 
ing why the hat trick didn’t work.” 

“You just wait!” Al retorted. 


early-morning _ service, 


and you'll wear dia- 


Margie 


HE “presentation” feature at the Babylon 
changed each week, and the responsibility 
for the entire bill rested on the broad shoul- 
ders of Al West—for Al West and his Jazz 


Joy Boys were the piéce de résistance at this | 


vast movie cathedral. 

However, this Monday morning as Al | 
rehearsed the new show, his mind was ob- 
viously not on his work. And his preoccu- 
pied manner was not lost upon Max Mindel, 
the suave general manager for Sullivan and | 
Crane. Mindel sauntered over to Margie, 
who was standing on the bare stage. 

“What’s the matter with West—a hang- 
over ?” 

“Oh, dear no!” Margie was always a bit 
nervous over the antipathy between these 
two, particularly since she knew that she her- 
self was the principal cause of it. 

“Haven't you heard?” she queried, with 
her sweetest smile. “Al’s going in for finance, 
these days.” 

“Finance?” Mindel looked surprised. 

“VYeah—investments.” 

“Well, you might tip him off that he’s 
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one of our investments, and we're apt to start 
looking worried. 

“Oh, Al will be all right this afternoon!” 

“Let’s hope so. Business is business!” 

“I know that, Max, but poor Al thinks 
it’s pleasure.” 

Mindel laughed, and went his way. 

Monday dragged by: no word from 
Badger. Al was noticeably alarmed. After 
the last show that night he and Margie 
walked home, quite forgetting the existence 
of the new car. 

“Any news from Herman the Great?” 
Margie asked. 

“He said two days. You couldn’t expect 
him to bust open the stock exchange on 
Sunday.” 

“Of course not, honey. Don’t be so 
touchy. After all it’s only a thousand and—” 

“And it’s goin’ to be three,” Al interrupted. 

“Don’t think I wont lead the cheers when 
it is!” Margie tightened her hold on his arm, 
and they walked the rest of the way in 
silence. 


S¢—IDABY, start those cheers!” 

Between the first and second shows 
Tuesday afternoon, Al burst into Margie’s 
dressing-room waving three one-thousand- 
dollar bills. “Just lamp these! Herman the 
Great is there like the well-known duck! 
Hey! Hey!” 

Margie’s blue eyes were very wide. “Oh, 
honey, I’m so glad!” 

“You aint seen nothing yet. He's goin’ to 
do it again. This is just a sample.” 

“Grab the sample, dear, and quit.” 


“Quit? Not me. I’m goin’ to show 
Badger I believe in him.” 
“It’s your money.” Margie shrugged. 


“But I think—” 

Al was already gone. 

By evening everyone back-stage knew of 
Al West’s luck. He called it “business sense.” 
That night he started tossing off his profits 
by throwing a party. In his enthusiasm he 
even invited Max Mindel, who came out of 
curiosity. 

“Well, Mr. Morgan,” Mindel said ironi- 
cally, “next time you’re swinging something 
big, don’t forget the poor manager.” 

“Stick around!” Sometimes Al didn’t 
know when he was being kidded. 

Friday evening Badger came to the theater, 
blue-eyed, round-faced and apologetic. He 
had only been able to turn the three thou- 
sand into five this time. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Merwin—I wanted to 
win your confidence. But the market got a 
bit flustery, and I drew Al’s money out, play- 
ing safe.” 

“You don’t need my confidence when you 
can perform miracles.” Margie smiled. “I 
think it’s grand.” 

“It just shows you what can be done,” 
Badger said modestly. 

“Yeah, but don’t you think Al had better 
duck while the ducking’s good ?” 

“He can do as he likes, of course.” Badger 
smiled boyishly. “But I can double five 
more easily than I can one.” 

It was easy to see why anyone would have 
confidence in him. But Margie was still 
skeptical. However, Badger left an hour later 
with Al’s five thousand in his apparently 
over-crowded wallet. 


“Oh, baby!” Al seized Margie and lifted 
her over his head. “Do you hear anything?” 
“No ha 


“Church bells, darling.” 

“Yeah? I hope you're right—but they 
ring for funerals, too.” 

On his way out that night Al was congrat- 
ulated on all sides. His chest was now per- 
manently extended. 

“Say, Al,”—little Louie Nussbaum, the first 
saxophone, grasped his arm,—“if you get 
another good thing, let me know, will ya?” 

“Sure, I will.” Al patted him on the back, 
kindly. 

“You know, Al, our kid is due mest any 
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time now, and—boy, how I could use some 
heavy-heavy !” 

“You blow your saxophone and keep your 
money,” Margie cut in. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t take a chance unless Al 
advised me to.” Little Louie was very 
serious. 

“We'll see, Louie. Come on, Margie.” Al 
walked on, Margie trailing behind, looking 
strangely unhappy for the fiancée of an au- 
thority on finance. 


T= following Monday Al put on the best 
show that Babylon audiences had ap- 
plauded for weeks. He was on the crest of 
the wave, and he wanted his public to share 
the salty tang of the foam of success. 

“Mr. West—” Bill the property man was 
being unusually respectful, as he sidled up 
to Al. In his grubby hand he grasped a 
small scrap of paper, which he fingered 
nervously as he talked. “Will you do some- 
thing for me?” 

“Why, sure, Bill—what ?” 

“Will you take this,”"—he held out the 
soiled money-order for one hundred dol- 
lars—‘“and next time you ride, put this in 
with yours?” Bill was actually pleading. 

Al smiled down at him. “Of course I will, 
Bill. But not till I get a sure thing.” 

“What’s good enough for you goes for 
me,” Bill said. 

“Right!” Al thrust the money-order into 
his pocket, making a mental note of the 
fact that he now had five hundred bucks 
of the boys’ money: Louie’s, Bill’s, Fred 
Jones’, the house electrician’s, and even 
fifty from Tim Sweeney the carpenter. 

Boy, what a treat—to hand those poor 
birds back three or four times the amount 
they had intrusted to him! “They know 
I'll steer ’em right,” he confided to Margie. 
“An’ say—what about you, honey? Don't 
you want to come in?” 

“No, thanks!” Margie shook her head. 
“I got a padlock on my stocking, and I’m 
saving the key to put down my back when 
I faint.” 

“When you faint ?” 

“Yeah, the day you come in and tell me 
Badger’s lost his Houdini wand.” 

“He phoned he had some great news for 
me. 

“The day he has bad news, he'll forget 
your number.” 

“Honest, baby, 
nerves. You been shown; 
a slow-motion picture?” 

“Yeah, and more funny subtitles!” 


you're gettin’ on my 
what d’ya want, 


ATURDAY night Margie ran up to Al’s 

dressing-room immediately after her spe- 
cialty. She paused, about to rap on the 
door. It was only partially closed. 

“My God!” Al was saying. “Ten thou- 
sand dollars—all mine! I can’t believe it.” 

Margie’s heart thumped excitedly. She 
had been wrong. Badger was the real 
thing! She’d apologize now, bow her sleek 
dark shingle in the dust—if she could find 
any around Al’s neat dressing-room. She 
rapped on the door. 

“Come in!” Al cried. “Oh, baby—look 
at this! You wont need that key!” 

Margie gazed in awe at a check for ten 
thousand dollars payable to Al West. 
Badger stood by, smiling his ingenuous, boy- 
ish smile. 

“Tt’s marvelous!” 

“Now,” she said, “soak it away! 
he, Mr. Badger?” 

“If he wants to, of course. Personally”— 
Badger was lighting a cigarette—“personally,” 
he repeated, exhaling generously, “I’m tak- 
ing a flyer in Amalgamated Can Opener on 
Monday. The stock isn’t listed—but it will 
be, after next week. It’s going to hit the 
ceiling. I got this from headquarters. I’m 
putting in twenty thousand, and on. Tuescay 
I'll have sixty. Just as sure as—as—lI’m los- 
ing my hair.” 


She was hugging Al. 
Mustn’t 
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“T can’t see that you are!” Margie’s blue 
eyes met his steadily. She was annoyed. 
She could not banish this queer feeling of 
suspicion. ... . 

J. Addison Badger was speaking again. 
Margie wished he would talk like a grown 
up man. Little Boy Blue taking flyers! 

“I'd like to see Al get in on some real 
money,” Badger said quietly. “That ten can 
be thirty. But of course if he'd rather 
quit—” 

“Quit!” Al sat up. “Not me—I never 
quit. I'll do whatever you say.” 

Margie was standing behind his chair, her 
trembling little hands resting on his broad 
shoulders. “Listen, dear, will you please 
sleep on it?” 

Al looked at her crossly. “You can bet 
I'll sleep on it—if Badger don’t take it away 
with him.” He looked down at the check 
again, fascinated. 

“No, honey—I mean sleep on the idea. 
You never had ten thousand bucks before.” 

“No—and I never would of had it, if you'd 
of had your way!” Al was angry now. 

“I think Miss Merwin is right.” Badger’s 
boyish smile was one of absolute approval. 

“Tl call you Monday at your hotel, at 
nine. Is that too early?” 

“My mind’s made up now.” Al was 
plainly sulking. 


ITH all the simple friendliness of a 
schoolboy J. Addison Badger said good 
night, and went. 

As his footsteps sounded down the iron 
stairs, Margie turned on Al. 

“Why, you poor sap! Don't you see what 
it is—it’s the old sucker game! The old 
double-or-quits racket, with modern knobs 
on it!” 

“Whatta ya mean?” 

“Even in three-card monte they let the 
poor boob win in the beginning. The old 
army game! Let ‘em win, then double the 
stake and clean ’em out!” Her cheeks were 
flushed and her voice unsteady. “As if it 
wasn’t worth while letting you look at the 
money two or three times before removing 
it from your sight forever!” 

“Suppose I'd of kept it,” Al said. 

“He knew you wouldn't—he knows you're 
a sucker!” Margie’s voice was rising to dra- 
matic heights she didn’t know she possessed. 
Something must be done to save Al's money! 
“He knows there’s one born every minute. 
He and his kind follow thé doctor in and 
tag the new-born—‘Reserved !’ ” 

“You can’t talk that way about a friend 
of mine!” Al was shouting, too. 

“All right, I wont. I’m through. But 
don’t count on my buying that license! I 
don’t want to share my husband with a 
keeper—and that’s what you need!” Margie 
slammed the door, and Al West gazed at the 
check through tears of rage. 

On Sunday they did not speak, but with- 
out Al’s knowing it Margie watched him 
furtively as he talked to the boys, back-stage. 
Everybody talked about the market—and 
the fortunes being made daily. “Amalgamated 
Can Opener,” she heard on all sides. Even 
Ben the doorman was looking it up in the 
Saturday paper. 

Margie went home alone, and cried herself 


Al did not hurry home that night. He 
called all the boys, his fellow-investors, into 
his dressing-room and gave them drinks. 
He stood up, proposing a toast : 

“To Amalgamated Can Opener—may it 
close better than it opens!” 

They all roared their approval of his joke, 
and drank deeply of his Scotch. 

At rehearsal excitement filled the Babylon 
like an exotic incense. Everybody wanted to 
get in on the good thing. The girls of the 
ballet, each putting in five dollars, brought 
Al one hundred and ten dollars, which they 
begged him to take. Even if they lost it, 
they wanted to be in with him. 


ARGIE, suffering acutely from remorse | 


and jealousy, went directly to Al, when 
she reached the theater Monday morning. 

“Honey, please forgive me. Maybe I’m all 
wrong, but I was afraid—” 

“You're all right, baby!” Al kissed her 
quickly. “But just you let your boy run 
the business, will ya?” 

“Yes, honey!” Margie was meeker than 
meek. 

The call-boy was shouting his name. Time 
for the band’s opening number. Al dashed 
out onto the stage. 

Crash! Bang! boomed the super-cymbals. 
Little Louie Nusshaum’s saxophone had 
never sobbed more sweetly. He was going 
to get some money without working for it! 
Marvelous! + 

Bill the property man was rushing about, 
exuberantly. Three hundred bucks! He'd 
buy a radio. The kids were crazy for one. 

The ballet twittered with excitement. 

Everyone was happy but Margie. Vainly 
she sought to catch their spirit. Monday 
morning. Badger must have Al’s check for 
ten thousand by this time. .. . . 

“Oh, Mr. West!” a voice from the front 
of the house called. “Mr. West!” 

The music ceased on an up-beat. Al turned. 
“What the—” 

“Mr. Mindel wants you in the office at 
once. Very important.” 

“Oh! Here, Louie.” Al handed the baton 
to the first saxophone. “Carry on. I'll be 
right back.” He started down the steps 
at the side of the stage. Suddenly he turned 
and ran back up on the stage. 

“Margie!” he called. “Margie!” 

Margie was in the wings. She hurried 
across to him. 

“Listen, baby—Badger will be here at ten. 
He's got to have this jack. Watch for him, 
an’ give it to him, will ya, please?” He 
thrust into her hands a thick package of 
money and checks. “It’s nearly ten, an’ 
Mindel may keep me an hour. So you give 
this to him, baby, and tell him you're doin’ 
it for me, will ya?” 

“Sure, *honey.” 

Al hurried off. Margie stood looking down 
at the money. Al's check didn’t seem so 
important now. But all those other poor 
ccc: aoe They couldn't afford to lose it. 
Bill’s money-order lay on top, soiled and 
crumpled. It seemed to Margie to be begging 
for mercy. 

“Miss Merwin!”—the doorman’s voice. 
“Mr. Badger’s here to see Mr, West. Where 
can I find—” 

“I'll be right out, Ben.” Margie paused 
a fraction of a moment; then she sighed re- 
signedly and walked out to the stage-door, 
where Badger, all smiles, stood waiting. 

Ben watched them walk into the little 
greenroom dubiously. He was not an in- 
vestor in this crazy flyer, nor did he approve 
of the boys’ risking their savings—particularly 
on Al West’s “business sense.” Just a lot of 
sheep following a goat, he grunted. 


IVE minutes later he watched Margie 

walk with Badger to the door, and say 
good-by rather brusquely. 

“Ben, if Mr. Badger phones Mr. West 
today just tell me—and I'll talk to him. No 
need of getting Mr. West all excited.” 

“Sure, Miss Merwin. Y’know, I don't 
think so much of all this here business. 
I don’t hold with gambling.” 

“T guess,”’—Margie was looking a little sad, 
—“I guess you and I are old-fashioned.” 

“Well, if it’s old-fashioned to try an’ keep 
your shirt, and to want to eat regular— 
then I’m it.” 

“We're both ‘it,’ Ben—but the game isn’t 
over yet.” 

Thoughtfully Margie went to her dress- 
ing-room. She changed quickly into her 
practice clothes, and was on the stage, 
when Al came running down the aisle 

Breathless, he halted in front of Margie. 
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ew Hair Mode 


Seen in New York 


The most beautiful girls in New York 
are doing their hair the new way. It’s 
so lovely, but so simple. That’s why it 
appeals to popular girls, who need to 
save time wherever they can. One of 
the busiest of them is attractive Mary 
Chandler, for three seasons a member of 
“George White’s Scandals” and now ap- 
pearing in ‘‘Artists and Models.” She 
says: “I am so busy. I don’t know how 
I’d take care of my hair, if I hadn’t 
learned the new way so many of my girl 
friends are doing theirs. 

“All I do now is put a few dashes of 
Danderine on my brush each time I use 
it. This wonderful preparation keeps 
my hair looking so lovely that many 
friends want to touch it. I set my waves 
with Danderine, too, and it holds them 
ever so much longer. All dandruff dis- 
appeared with a few applications, and 
my scalp always feels fine. I shampoo 
just once a month,’ now. Danderine 
keeps my hair so clean.” 

Danderine removes that oily film from 
your hair and gives it new life and 
lustre. It makes hair easy to dress and 
holds it in place. It isn’t oily and doesn’t 
show. It gives tone and vigor to the 
scalp. All drug stores have-the 35c bot- 
tles. A delicately fragranced necessity 
for the well-groomed girl. 











WRITE THE RED BOOK MAG- 
AZINE for School Information. Be 
sure to state whether for boy or girl, 
age, location desired. Address Direc- 
tor, Department of Education, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 




















Reduce and Shape Your Limbs 
with Dr. Walter's Medicated 
Rubber Stockings and Anklets 
Light or dark rubber. For over 20 years they 
have relieved swelling, varicose veins and rheu- 
matism promptly. Worn next to the skin they 
induce naterel heat, stimulate the circulation 
and give a neat trim appearance. T' 
give wonderful support and are a 
inst cold and 


agai dampness. $7 
extra high$9. Stockings $12. Send check 
or alpenacanali Write for Booklet, 


Dr. Jeanne D. R. Walter, 389 FifthAve., N.Y. 
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are included in the 
Merriam-WEBSTER, 
such as aerograph, 
picture bride, swank, 
zoom, etc. New 
names and places are 
listed, such as 





Hoover, Arlen, Sand- 
burg, Latvia, etc. 


A C4 Constantly improved | 
_ and kept up to date. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 





in courts, colleges, schools, and among govern- 
ment officials both Federal and State. 452,000 
entries including 408,000 vocabulary terms, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 biographical 
entries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 valu- | 
able tables. 


Get The Best 


Send for new richly illustrated pam- 
ey containing sample 2 es of the 
ew International—F you men- 
tion Red Book. 


G.&C.Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’s 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
86 Sorinzfield. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 
HELP WANTED 


GET our Free Outfit offer. Wonderful line 350 fast- 
selling Household Necessities. Every home buys; $15 
a day sure; car furnished. American Products Com- 
pany, 1914 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 











|. Mass. | 














AGENTS—Sell $1 Christmas card assortments. Also 
beautiful personal gene. Unequaled values. High- 
est commissions, Daily Pay. Samples free. Harry 








Doehla, Dept. 2P, Fitchburg, Mass. 

$10 TO $20 DAILY easily earned selling shoes for the 
largest direct to wearer concern in the world at saving 
of $2 to $3 pair; some good protected territory still 


open. Doublewear Shoe Co., Minneapolis, 
_ —_ 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, ETC. 


WRITE the words for a song. We compose music. 
on composer wrote many song hits. Monarch Music 


Minn. 




















Co., 236 West 55th St. (Near Broadway), Dept. 277, 
New York. 

PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC, | 

INVENTORS—Write for our guide book “How to “Get 


Your Patent”’ and evidence of Invention Blank. Send model 
or sketch of Invention for Inspection and mee Free. 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MASCARILLO for beautifying Eyebrows and Eye- 
lashes not a dye; 9 shades. Send 10c for samples of 
Exora Rouge, Cream, Powder and Mascarillo. Charles 
F. Meyer, 11 East 12th S 4 




















SCHOOL INFORMATION 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad to 
help its readers in the selection of the school 
suited to individual needs. We furnish first 
hand information collected by personal 
visits to the schools. In writing please give 
full details as to age, previous education, 
the kind of school you wish, approximate 
location and what you plan to pay per year. 
Enclose stamped return envelope and address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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| you he wouldn’t be home. 


“Did Badger come?” he asked. 


“He just left.” 

“Were you nice to him?” 

“Of course, honey. What did Mindel 
want ?” 


_ “Oh, just to tell me Ada Adkins is com- 
ing in week after next, an’ he wants me to 
play a medley of all the songs she’s made. 
Say, Mindel’s got a friend who follows over 
the counter sales—that is the way they speak 
of unlisted stocks—an’ he’s goin’ to keep us 
posted on Amalgamated Can Opener. It 
was bought at sixty-one yesterday.” 

“Plenty of room to rise.” Margie coolly 
executed a triple twirl. 

“Sky’s the limit, baby!” Al hurried down 
to the band and took his baton from little 
Louie Nussbaum. 

“Let’s go, boys!” he cried, and led them 
into a fantastic orgy of rhythm. ... . 

By the time the friend phoned that after- 
noon Amalgamated Can Opener had soared 
over the counter thirty-two points toward 
the sky. Back-stage, everyone was quite mad 
With excitement. Everyone but Margie; it 
seemed almost as if she resented the fact 
that they were not losing. Not like Margie 
to be a bad sport, Al thought. 

He asked her to celebrate with him after 
the last show. 

She pleaded a headache and went home. 
Al drove her to her hotel. 

“I must telephone Badger.” He seemed 
preoccupied as he kissed her good night. 

“Oh!” said Margie. “He asked me to tell 
But he’ll phone 
you in the morning.” 


FTER the second show the next after- 

noon the good news burst back-stage at 
the Babylon like a shower of gold. The tele- 
phone told the tale. Amalgamated Can 
Opener, just as Badger had prophesied, had 
skyrocketed another fifty points! That was 
where Badger was to sell. It was all over 
now but the shouting—and there was plenty 
of that. The crowd was riotous. Perform- 
ers and stage-crew were hilariously spending 
their profits in advance. Al West was the 
hero of the hour. 

Margie stood apart, watching the property 
man, the electrician and the stage- carpenter, 
the band-boys and the ballet-girls, swarming 
about him, shrill in their gratitude. They 
had gambled their scant savings on his 
“business sense”—and they had all won. 

Margie touched his arm. “Al, come up 
to my dressing-room a minute, will you?” 
Under her make-up she was strangely pale. 

“Sure, baby.” He followed her up the 
winding iron stairs. As they entered the 


| dressing-room he said: “Funny Badger hasn’t 


phoned yet. I s’pose, though, he’s too ex- 


| cited about the big killing—” 


“Badger wont phone, Al—ever again.” She 
confronted him with tragic eyes. 

“Whatta ya mean?” 

“TI—I’ve done a terrible thing.” Her lips 


trembled. “You'll never forgive me.’ 

“Forgive you!” gasped Al. “What—” 

“I didn’t trust Badger. Oh, I thought I 
was doing right—I was afraid he was a 
crook! And I couldn’t bear the thought of 
those poor people down there losing their 
money. So when he came yesterday morn- 


| ing, I—I told him you had decided to keep 


your ten thousand.” 
“But—my God!” 

“What did he say?” 
“He was wild. 


Al’s voice quivered. 


He phoned three times 


| yesterday, and I stalled him off. Oh, what 


have I done to you!” Her eyes were misty 
with tears. 

“Tt aint only me! 
that poor gang downstairs? 
that’s what!” 

“Oh, honey, can you ever forgive me?” 

“T don’t know.” Al was very near to tears 
himself. “Gee, this is terrible! I got to go 
down an’ tell ’em. They all think they’ve 
made a pile—” 


What have you done to 
Robbed ’em— 
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“Oh! Don’t tell them till tonight—they 
wont be able to give the show!” 

A sudden clamor outside on the stairs. 

“Al! Mr. West! Hey!” Voices in the 
hall, calling him. Scrambling feet. Al opened 
the door. Bill the property-man stood there, 
his pinched face whiter than the newspaper 
in his shaking hand. Little Louie Nussbaum 
was behind him, and a crowd of frightened 
ballet-girls. 

“For God’s sake, Al—look at this!” 
held out the quivering newspaper. 

Al gazed at the glaring headlines : 


BROKER ABSCONDS 


Bill 





A. J. Badger, One of Ring Promoting 
Unlisted Stock, Decamps 
with $500,000 





Robbed Widows and Orphans 


“Oh, Lord—what'll we do?” 
Louie Nussbaum. 

“The swine!” 
murder. 

“Oh, dear!” “My God!” “Aint it awful!” 
The ballet-girls fought for vocal supremacy. 

Al West’s eyes were those of a lost dog, 
as he turned them on Margie. She looked 
suddenly radiant. Then she reached for her 
handbag. 

“Cheer up, folks! Al wouldn't steer you 
wrong. He drew out at the last minute— 
he had a hunch!” 

In one hand she held up the thick packet 
of checks, bills and money-orders. 

And as the stricken ones stared, incredulous, 
she began to hand them back their money. 
Then some one found his voice: 

“God bless you, Al West!” 

“You tell ‘em!’ squealed little 
Nussbaum. “Al, you’re a real guy!” 

They were all crowding around Al now, 
eager to shake his hand. One of the taller 
ballet-girls, in a rush of gratitude, kissed him 
loudly, leaving a smear of lip-rouge on his 
chin. 

Al was more surprised than hurt. 

“Hey, wait!” he shouted. “I—I didn't 
have no hunch. I— It was Margie! I 
handed her your money to give to that bum— 
but she held out on him. Margie saved us—” 

Their noisy adulation shifted quickly to 


“How did it happen?” “Tell 
“How did you know?” “What made 
you, Margie?” - All were talking at once. 

Margie smiled. Then she spoke very 
quietly. “I don’t know—but that guy ’s face 
was too honest. I couldn’t trust him.” 


wailed little 


Bill’s voice suggested 


Louie 


us!’ 


ATER, when they had all gone, clutching 
their returned money tenaciously, Al sat 
down and looked at the check for ten thou- 


sand. 

Margie was smoothing his ruffled blond 
hair with gentle fingers. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed abruptly. 
suppose this check is bad?” 


“D’you 


“Bad! . It’s as useless as a last year’s cal- 
endar.” 

“My God! Then I’m out a_ thousand 
bucks!” 

“You certainly are, my big lightning- 
calculator.” 


“Oh, baby—why didn’t I listen to you?” 

set ou were too busy telling me to listen 
to you.’ 

“y “2 was right when you said I need a 
keepe 

“Yeah—and I’m applying for the job.” 

“Oh, baby!” Al rested his handsome head 
against her slim, strong little body, and put 
his arms around her. 

“T love you something terrible!” he said 
huskily. ; j 

— cah? Well, I believe I’m getting kind 
of partial to you!” Margie laughed—but her 
tears falling upon his golden hair glistened 
with all the brilliance of the famous and 
much-sung jewels of the Madonna. 











MEN 


DON’T WANT BRAINS 


(Continued from page 83) 


example—the gir! was full of them. Plenty 
of initiative, and perfectly frank. Virtues 
those, every one of them, and rare. She 
had made no secret of the hair-dye. Luella 
remembered that travel is the most effective 
kind of education. How much she would 
have missed, could she have afforded a cabin 
to herself! 

As she was pacing her three miles around 
the deck, she felt a pull at her sleeve, and 
the voice of her roommate said: “When I 
was in the chorus on the Amsterdam roof, 
if there wasn’t a man just like that guy 
over there, who used to sit in the front row 
every night. Hope Hamilton, I used to call 
myself then. You call me Hope; I like that 
name.” 

“What happened to the man, Hope?” ven- 
tured Luella with some hesitation, fearing 
intrusion. But the girl was no more reticent 
about her thoughts than about her body. 

“Oh, my husband wouldn’t stand for him. 
Threatened to shoot him.” 


UELLA marched rhythmically beside the 

cheerful Hope. 

“I think I can see your husband's point 
of view,” she said. 

“Can’t you just?” said Hope. “He's a 
simple one. I sized him up the first moment 
we met.” 

Luella felt she might satisfy her curiosity 
with a person who evidently wished to keep 
no secrets. 

“The first moment you met him, Hope? 
Where was that?” 

“On the corner of Madison and Michigan 
Avenue in Chicago. Say, look at that man. 
He’s beckoning. He wants to treat us to a 
drink. Come on, Miss Colt.” 

Luella made some excuse, and continued 
her walk..... 

That evening when they met in their cabin 
to dress for dinner, Hope was full of news. 

“Gee! That swell guy has fallen for me. 
His friend likes you, Miss Colt. You're crazy 
if you don’t go after him. Lots of dough!” 

Luella tried to explain that she didn’t go 
in for that sort of thing, but Hope explained: 
“Say, anyone can use more dough. You 
can’t tell me! Those men have the swellest 
suite—eight hundred bucks they’re paying 
for it. Why should we stay in this hole? 
Let’s go up for a cocktail. They told me to 
bring you up before dinner.” 

Luella had never tasted a cocktail. 

“We don’t drink much in Lyndhaven,” 
she explained, ‘“‘and I really can’t go.” 

“Well, you wont mind if I do,” said Hope, 
putting on the flimsiest of gowns over her 
two other garments. “Say, how do I look?” 

“Are you going to a ball?” asked Luella. 

“Say—if you think I look swell, that’s 
all right. My husband is in the wholesale 
dress business—I ought to have good-look- 
ing gowns.” 

“But aren’t you cold?” asked Luella, look- 
ing at the three perpendicular rows of beads 
from neckline to waist that answered for 
the back of the dress. 

“You're a scream! And you can look 
swell yourself when you get all dolled up.” 

Luella blushed at the compliment, but said 
nothing more. ... . 

That night as Luella was again dozing off, 
Hope burst into the room. 

“Say, dearie, Mr. Julius has fallen for me 
right. He’s going to give me his pool-money 
if he wins tomorrow. Maybe sixteen hun- 
dred berries. What would you say to that?” 

“What for?” asked Luella, charitably mis- 
understanding. 

“Gee, that’s just it!” said Hope. “He’s 
crazy about me. But how’ll I get the money 
first? I couldn’t see him through a magnify- 
ing glass unless I got the dough. How can 
I tell him that, and still be a lady? You’re 
older than I. What would you advise?” 


said Luella. “I know 
I wish you 


“I can’t advise,” 
nothing about such things. 
didn’t.” 

“Oh, do you?” said Hope. “Well, if I get 
the dough, you get one hundred of it.” 

“What for?” 

“Hush-money. Suppose I don’t come down 
some night? Say, why don’t we both go up 
some evening? His partner really is crazy 
about you. Mr. Julius said so again today.” 

“Miss Hamilton, go ahead with your love- 
affairs, if you must, but please leave me 
out.” Luella’s voice shook with horror and 
exasperation. “And furthermore,” she added, 
“I don’t wdnt your money. I wouldn't 
think of taking it under any circumstances.” 

“Say, dearie, you can’t tell me. If I 
spread one hundred beans on this bed, you'd 
take it all right, all right! I know human 
nature. I want you to have it, anyway. I 
like you.” 

They were interrupted by a knock. 

“Radio message for Miss Hamilton.” 

Hope read the message, and handed it to 
Luella. “Well, can you beat that? Guess 
this means another diamond bracelet.” 

Luella read: “Have forgiven and forgotten 
all. Still love you. George.” 

“That’s my husband,” volunteered Hope. 
“The poor sap! Do you know, I'd forgotten 
he was such a prince. These guys on the 
boat are cheap skates compared to George. 
Why, he takes a girl out for an evening and 
gives her seventy-five or one hundred bucks 
just for the pleasure of her company.” 

“You ought to be happy over this com- 
munication,” said Luella. “How did you 
happen to marry him?” 

“Well, there was a dress I wanted. My 
mother said I couldn’t have it, and she said: 
‘You are the daughter of a poor man.’ After 
I met George on the corner, he took me to 
have a soda, and then asked where I wanted 
to go. I told him the name of the depart- 
ment store, and he bought me a pair of 
stockings worth twelve berries, and a lace 
collar worth fifteen, and asked for nothing 
in return. He’s a prince, I tell you. Then he 
told me he was leaving for the coast. That 
night I asked my mother again for the dress, 
and she said positively, ‘No!’ The next day 
I saw George. I said to him: ‘Why go to 
the coast alone?’ I knew he was a liberal 
spender by this time. He said: ‘Do you 
mean that, kid? Come along!’ So when I 
said, ‘Yes, of course,’ I got the dress—and 
lots of others, too.” 

Luella turned these facts over in her mind. 
“You mean you went to the coast with him, 
and you weren't married?” 

“Sure thing! Not till long after that. He 
asked me once, when we were West, but I 
thought he was joshing, so I said, ‘Nix, what 
do you take me for?’ But it seemed he 
really meant it, for when we got back to 
New York, he said: ‘If I get a clerk of 
the court or something this afternoon, will 
you marry me?’ I said, ‘Sure,’ and we were 
married that afternoon.” 

As she ended this history of her life, Miss 
Hamilton fluttered out of the room to meet 
her new conquest. 

“Well, I’m off. Have a good night,” she 
said as she shut the door. 

Luella noticed it was twelve o'clock. 

“T guess she’s much older than she looks, 
anyhow,” she consoled herself. “The little 
rotter! Nothing but sex. How can her poor 
husband be so simple? She’s just going back 
to him because the other man was through 
with her.” 


S soon as Luella arrived in Rome, she 
went at once to study the work of the 
great Michelangelo. 
. “Here at least among all this beauty I 
shall be able to forget that awful woman,” 
she thought. 
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Let Sani-Flush do the 
disagreeable work of 
cleaning the toilet for 
you. 

Just sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the toi- 
let bowl, following di- 
rections on the can. 
Then flush. Your job is done. 
Sani-Flush will remove all stains 
and marks and incrustations. It 
will get into the trap—where 
no brush could reach—and clean 
that. Foul odors will disappear. 

Sani-Flush is harmless to plumb- 
ing connections. It is a handy 
thing to keep around all the time. 
Use it frequently. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 





Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Onto 
Also makers of Melo. . . len 
Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your FACE— 


LIFT SAGGING MUSCLES 
REMOVE DOUBLE CHIN 
Rete roe ne Asay arecving es Beer 


wlekiy ‘beniad ny ep 
cles, ‘quickly "banish crows f yeomploxton. chin. 


a real waler soflener 
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Of Interest to Parents 
to Private Schools”’ 
This booklet ait be sent free on request to 
Department of Education. 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue 





New York City 











VIBRAPHONES revive hearing by utilizing 
and intensifying sound waves through the 
small silver devices that fit the ears perfectly. 
Pow rators and intensifiers are built in- 
side the small and almost invisible instruments. 
No wires. No batteries. Nothing like them. A 
new and scientific triumph that produces marvel- 
ous results. stop head noises and improve 
hearing—often restoring it to its normal functions 
Don’t be handicapped or embarrasedanotherday 
<_ Send $10.00 for a pair of Vibraphones 

IS d or your money back 
<VIDRAPRONE COMPANY [(Reg.) 
Dept. D, Gentral Nat’! Bank Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Don’t be Ashamed 
of Your Skin! 


Those unsightly skin eruptions—those 
pimples, blackheads and raw red blotches 
on face, neck and shoulders—they CAN be 
cleared up if you'll use the right combina- 
tion of sulphur and menthol! Sulphur is a 
remarkable thing for clearing the skin, and 
as sulphur clears it, menthol heals the sore, 
broken tissue. That’s the twofold action 
you want. You get it in Rowles Mentho 
Sulphur. Long-standing cases of skin 
troubles are often cleared up in two or three 
days time. Even fiery eczema yields to this 
marvelous combination. Your druggist has 
Rowles Mentho Sulphur in jars ready to use. 
Just try it! 





Bis Protits tn Candy Makine | 


Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows 
how tomakeandsellher’‘Approvep 'Home- 


Made Candies. Work sheet formulas, 
equipment boxes, adv. cards, full selling 

lans—everything provided. Make money 
ter Ist Lesson. Quick Profits assured. 


after 
Write today ~t free “work sheet’ on FUDGE. 
oo! of Home Econom St., Chicage | 


ics, 825 E. 58th 


BIGGEST BARCAIN SALE Ff? 
freee Aco Shape Ladies Wri istWatch 
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Jeweled movement, tested and I"etjated aceara " = jon 
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$5.49. JEN 621 te New one 


WRITE TO THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE for School in- 
formation. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, lo- 
cation desired. Address Direc- 
tor, Department of Education, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
L- 
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Don’t forget to Shampoo 
your hair to-night with 


Cuticura Soap 


You will be delighted with its fragrance and 
efficiency. Send for samples and direGions for using. 








Address: “Cuticura,”” Dept. L, Malden, Mass. 








Her heart sank. Nudes! Her brain was 
playing a trick on her. Eve and Adam were 
only so many versions of the Cyclone in her 
cabin. Had Michelangelo ever been broad- 
ened by travel? When she stood before 
Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love, in the villa 
of Borghese, the undraped figure began to 
take the postures of Hope Hamilton seated 
conversationally on the edge of the cabin 
bunk, and to Luella’s horror, the hair close 
to her neck showed that the dye was com- 
ing out. Titian must have known Hope well. 
She stared at Luella out of the canvas of the 
Secret. Goya maliciously substituted her for 
his undraped Duchess; and—horror of hor- 
rors!—with her arms missing, and the end 
of the nose chipped off, she was standing in a 
posture of unusual modesty at the end of the 
long gallery in the Louvre. Face to face 
at last with the Venus de Milo, Luella could 
not see the goddess. 


HEN Luella returned to her home town, 
her reception surpassed her expectations. 
“Well,” said Jim Perkins, “it isn’t often we 
have a chance to make a fuss over the return 
of one of our people from foreign parts.” 
When she protested that she didn’t deserve 
such an ovation, Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. 
Brown exclaimed in chorus: “Sakes alive, 
Luella, you’ve been clear across the Atlantic 
Ocean and back, haven’t you? Guess that’s a 
feat in itself.” 
So when Jim introduced her in the 
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crowded hall, he ended his speech by say- 
ing: “And, my friends, one of our number 
has been to the other side of the world and 
back—and for whom? For us, the people of 
Lyndhaven, Massachusetts! She will tell us 
of the wonders she saw over there. Yours 
is the privilege to see lantern slides at their 
first showing made from pictures she took 
for your benefit. While she needs no intro- 
duction, it gives me pleasure just to speak her 
name. Miss Luella Colt, of whom we are 
very proud. Miss Colt.” 

The younger generation was there. Luella 
arose; she knew she was dodging. She had 
a complex. That awful Hope girl! 

“Friends and neighbors,” she began, “I 
have tried to bring back to you something 
which may uplift our taste and increase our 
happiness here in the village of Lyndhaven. 
My brief travels have been, I feel, unusually 
rich in experience. Out of all that I have 
learned, I should like to tell you this eve- 
ning about some famous doorways in early 
Romanesque churches.” 

She signaled for the first slide, and Lena 
Murray turned out the electric lights. In 
the darkness Luella’s voice droned on, and 
with the long pointer borrowed from the 
high-school mathematics room, she indicated 
interesting masses of dilapidated stone. Mary 
Simpson looked around to catch Lena’s eye, 
but the darkness was too thick. 

She leaned over and whispered: “The dear 
old egg! Does she think this is a treat?” 
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accumulations depleted by his search for 
health. By the time he reached New York, 
his hope that he might own a drug-store had 
vanished. 

He had visited the missionary board to ap- 
ply for a pension. Members of the board 
had shrugged their shoulders, pointing out 
that what had befallen him was the penalty 
of his own negligence. They were sorry. 
They would not promise, but would discuss 
his case and notify him later. Embittered 
by their chilly reception, he was turning 
away, when a newcomer in clerical attire 
entered. Having looked at him hard, he 
seized his hand. 

“Why, it’s Bill Grogan! Don’t you remem- 
ber me? We found the Lord together. It 


was at Tulip, after that series of revival. 


I would love to have a chat over 
Can't we lunch together?” 
The name 


services. 
old times. 

They repaired to a restaurant. 
of Babs occurred. 

“You remember her? But of course you 
do—you were by way of being engaged to 
her.” 

“Married a Spaniard, didn’t she?” Grogan 
questioned. 

“She did, poor girl. At the end of two 
years her husband died. She had returned 
from Madrid and was earning her living in 
New York when last I heard of her.” 

“When was that?” 

“So long ago that I forget.” 

“Then you couldn’t give me her address?” 

“Afraid I couldn't.” 


| quires parted from his clerical well- 
wisher, he wandered into Fifth Ave- 
nue. It was a spring afternoon, blowy with 
a faint fragrance of flowers. Flowers re- 
minded him of Babs. What an obstinate 
jackass he’d been with his ideals! How pre- 
posterously he'd mismanaged his existence! 
Babs had been right. If he'd felt that India 
had such a claim on his exertions, he ought 
to have sent a substitute. If he’d settled 
in New York in his youth, he might be 
riding in his car at this moment, instead of 
hoofing it. The endless stream of prosperity, 


in which he had no share, thundered by. 
Curse the Reverend Bluebee for his over- 
emphasized asceticism ! 


Bluebee’s eloquence 


had turned him aside from healthiness. Babs 
would have made a good wife. How she had 
adored him! At her father’s death he might 
have succeeded to the presidency of Tulip 
College. Strange that on this forlornest of 
days he should have gleaned news of her. 
She might be still in New York—even walk- 
ing this same avenue. He began to scan 
faces. She would be middle-aged—not that 
that mattered. He imagined himself staring 
into her eyes. “Babs, after all these years!” 
They would retire to some place, the world 
forgotten, by the world forgot, where he 
could rest his tired head on her bosom. After 
defeat, that would be triumph. 


HINKING thus, he found his path 

blocked by a thin crowd of loiterers, 
watching a steel girder being hoisted toward 
the heavens. He was traversing the edge of 
the cleared space, when cries warned him 
that the heavy beam was plunging for the 
spot where he was standing. By the narrow- 
est of margins he escaped. He glanced be- 
hind him. He tottered into a narrow store 
Ser neues... «5 

“T hope this time we’ve merited your ap- 
proval.” A kindly clerk was addressing him. 

“My approval!” Grogan shook his head 
wearily. “To the best of my knowledge, 
this is the beginning of our acquaintance.” 

“Not the beginning,” the clerk corrected 
with scarcely disguised amusement. “Was 
the dream induced by the second capsule 
more to your liking?” 

“The dream!” Grogan glanced at him with 
flickering nervousness. “I’ve had no dream. 
Something happened in the street which up- 
set me. I turned in here that I might pull 
myself together.” 

“It was a dream,” the clerk assured him. 

“T should like to think it was.” Grogan 
was offended by such foolery. “Unfortunately, 
young man, it was my life.” 

“May I remind you, sir, that you made 
the same assertion after the first capsule?” 

Grogan gazed at him more intently. As he 
met the intelligent gleam behind the spec- 
tacles, his brain freed itself of clouds. 

“There was another— I remember. Then 
I’m not a ridiculous idealist, a broken fail- 
ure! Thank God!” 
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“T don’t know what you are, sir. In out- 
ward appearance you look successful. Not 
that that’s much to judge by; anyone with 
a purse can patronize a tailor. Whatever 
dreams you've had, they can’t both be your 
own life. Usually ‘the first concerns the life 
you've led; the second, the life you were 
tempted to lead. But the third’s entirely 
different; it concerns the life you ought to 
have led, which would have afforded you 
most happiness. For your comfort, scarcely 
anyone has lived the third.” 

“I would be very grateful,” Grogan said 
tremulously, “if you would permit me to 
sample the third. I’m asking a good deal 
from a perfect stranger—putting you to a 
lot of trouble.” 

“No trouble,” the clerk replied cheerfully. 

“But I am.” Grogan urged his apology. 
“My only excuse is that I've made a mess 
of existence.” 

“You're no exception,” the clerk smiled 
tolerantly. “Our remedy is a sovereign spe- 
cific for human muddles. After the third 
capsule we guarantee complete recovery.” 

“If it cures me, how can I repay you?” 

“No charge, sir. Only too glad to be of 
service. Now, if you're ready. ... On the 
tongue. A chaser of water. Relax. Remove 
the pain. All over in a second.” 


ON’T leave me, Bill.” 

Grogan sat up with a jerk. After all 
these nights of tragic watching he had been 
drowsing. How had he dared? 

“Leave you, darling! I never could. Now 
least of all.” 

He bent across the pillow, gazing into her 
flushed face and brilliant eyes. 


“Babs,” he whispered brokenly, “you're 
my life. I love you more than the day we 
married.” 


“Dear old Bill.” She stroked his hand. 
“You'll think I’m gone, but I'll never be far 
from you. Would you like to please me?” 

Not trusting himself to speak, he nodded. 

“Promise me to lavish all my share of 
your affection on little Bill. If it’s possible, 
help him to be as good a man as his father.” 

Turning away from the bedside to hide 
his tears, Grogan stared out across the cam- 
pus. Evening was falling. Against the last 
faint glow of the fading sunset wintry elm- 
trees sprawled their senile branches. In the 
wall of dormitories opposite, windows had 
begun to shine with students’ lamps. Tulip! 
From the first of his coming, Tulip had 
meant Babs. How he’d despaired of ever 
winning her! How her father had opposed 
him! And now he himself was president of 
Tulip College. A dream it all seemed, and 
now it was to end. He searched the events 
that had led up to this calamity, question- 
ing whether forethought could have made 
the ending avoidable. If the professor of 
Spanish hadn’t contracted pneumonia, Babs 
wouldn’t have caught it. If they had al- 
lowed him to be taken to a hospital, instead 
of nursing him in their house, today she 
would have been strong and healthy. Still, 
they could scarcely have done that; to have 
turned a man to the door who was raging 
with fever would have been brutal. Babs 
had been the one who had insisted on put- 
ting him to bed. After that, when compli- 
cations had developed, it had been out of 
the question to remove him. Fate—that 
was the answer. He could discover no neg- 
ligence with which to reproach himself. 

“Bill.” 

Her voice was so small that it tortured 
him. Crossing the room, he sank to his 
knees, burying his face in the sheets. Her 
hand on his head. 

“Dear, handsome husband!” 

“Oh, my Babs!” he sobbed. 
with me.” 

“But I’m not frightened,” she whispered. 
“Wherever I’m going, I shall wait for you. 


“Try to stay 


Just now I was frightened, when I thought — 


you had left me. Do you remember long 


ago when I begged you, ‘Don’t leave me, 
Bill?’” 

Controlling himself, he looked up. “A 
month before we married, when I talked of 
going to New York.” 

“You're glad you didn’t?” 

“How can you ask?” 

“And then Father interrupting us—do you 
remember?—by calling down the sstairs. 
From somewhere far away, I seem to hear 
him calling, ‘Babs, aren’t you ever coming 
to bed?’ That’s what dying is—going to 
bed, Bill. Nothing to be frightened—” 

He pressed her hand. 

“Kitten, yau’re breaking my heart.” 

“Kitten! I love to hear you call me that. 
Your kitten, Bill—always.” 


IKE the Speeding up of a cinema, scenes 

rushed to a climax. The house vacant 
of her presence. The little boy, growing 
taller, who was her image. The father’s 
hopes transferred to the child from himself. 
The flaxen head beneath the lamp, studying 
lessons in the library. All the father’s life 
built round him. The boy’s first love-affair. 
Such comradeship—everything confessed and 
shared. The boy entering college, reaping 
honors, graduating when other men’s sons 
were only starting, going abroad to complete 
his education at the Sorbonne. 

His father had been to the dock to see 
him embark. He'd rarely been to New York. 
Feeling proud but lonely, he took a stroll 
up Fifth Avenue, killing time till he should 
board the train for Tulip. After all, it 
wouldn't be long, he strove to cheer himself. 
He'd sent his son abroad that he might get 
a grip on French; he planned to meet him 
in Paris later in the summer. It was absurd 
to feel so bereft—it was only that he and 
young Bill had never before been parted. 

Thinking these thoughts, he realized that 
his path was blocked by a crowd, watching 
a steel girder being hoisted. He was cross- 
ing the edge of the open space, when the 
girder slipped from its moorings. Cries 
warned him. The rush of the beam’s descent 
fanned him. It fell so close that he sick- 
ened. Some one immediately in rear of him 
had been struck. He entered the first store 
that he might recover his nerves. . . . . 

“How was it this time?” 

A pleasant clerk behind the counter, who 
bore a strong resemblance to young Bill, was 
greeting him effusively. 

“I've had a narrow escape,” he panted. 

“It must have seemed like that.” The 
clerk gazed at him compassionately. 

“TI don’t understand,” Grogan muttered. 

“What don’t you understand?” 

“The end was always the same, whichever 
life I led—the girder falling.” 

“Take a look in the street, sir.” 

While they had been speaking, conversa- 
tion had been disturbed by a clanging bell. 

“The ambulance?” Grogan hazarded 

“Perhaps.” The clerk had lost interest and 
gone back to compounding his ingredients. 


IQUED by curiosity, Grogan moved to- 

ward the door. Raising himself on his toes, 
so as to clear the heads of the crowd, he saw 
the stretcher being lifted. Whoever rested 
on it, man or woman, was covered by a 
cloth. The spring wind caught the sheet, 
sweeping it back from the face. To his be- 
wilderment and utter incredulity he recog- 
nized himself. He was the man who was 
dead! 

Everything had crumbled. The swaying 
motion of swift travel. Now they were halt- 


‘ing. Gentle hands were caring for him. A 


room gay with sunlight, exultant, blinding. 
He was beyond pain—contented. Footsteps 
withdrawing. A woman bending over him, 
her lips pressing his. She was laughing. 

“Don’t leave me, Bill.” 

He shot upright. 

“Kitten! Is this heaven?” 

Her arms went about him. 
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Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 
emberrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will woa- 
der how you did it. 

Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
Trejuvenated with new besuty of 
natural coloring. 

The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Results guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. At all druggists, 50c and 


Pacman 


ten The Skin 
SREB RH ewe oO 





f TheStillmaaCo.,125RosemaryLane, Aurora, lil. 





g Send me your FREE booklet on skia treatment. 
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BLONDES 


Heed this warning 


BLONDE HAIR quick- 
ly darkens and fades 
unless given special 
care. That's why nearly a 
ae Bioades now Rn 
ondex, the new epaciel 
shampoo for light hair 
only. MH stone hair 
eo tedinger streaki 
brings back true gol 
beauty toeven dullest hair, 
No dyes. No harmful 
chemicals. Fine for scalp. 
Leaves hair soft and silky. 
Get Blondex at any Drug 
or Department Store today, 




















Latest Lingerie Sensation—just out— 
thestylishnew French Band Bioom- 


Try rs. Features a new comfort waist band 


-_ that fi lies close and snug. Cannot bind. Has 


the popular short, clo tting non-elastic legs. 
Women wild about them. Sells on sight! 
Make $2 to*5 an Hour! 


ust show this marvelous garmentand 
yt a —_ im come! 


e Quick 
women, 
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BuY DIAMONDS Direct 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
Leading Diamond Im eveewe, Save 20 to 40% 
For over 50 years the use of Jason Weiler 

Sons, of Boston, how been one of the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns in America 
selling direct by mail to customers and deal- 
ers alike, all over the world at savings of from 

20 to 40%. Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name 

prices on diamonds that 

Should interest every pres- 
ent or prospective diamond 
eq ourchaser. 


R\\\| " i] Wp 










This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and latest style 
cutting. Mounted in 14K solid 
gold setting. If this ring can 
be duplicated elsewhere for less 
than $200.00 send it back and 
your money will be returned at 

once without a quibble. Our 
— direct to 
you 


18K Solid White Gold 

Ring in exquisitely pierced fing a 
4 square prong design— . A 
giving Diamond a square pierced, mounted with a 
cut effect. rfectly| Perfectly cut blue-white 
cut blue-white Diamond| Diamond embellished 
is embellished by six| With 2 marquise shaped 
smaller Diamonds, three} Diamonds and 8 small 


A coh $150.00 Siemends on $200.00 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
% Pe $31.00 | 1 carat.......... $145.00 
OUOR. «0 séxess 50.00 | 2 carats......... 290.00 
 carat......... 73.00 |3 carats......... 435.00 


if desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any 
Co. with privilege < 
examination. Our 

mond guarantee for 
full value for all time 
goes with every pur- 
chase. 


WRITE TODAY 





“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds, 
Tells how they mine, 


ities, $20.00 to $20, 
000.00, is considered 
an authority. 


es 
Jason Weiler & Sons 
362 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Parts 














MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The Department of Education of 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for a 
number of years has devoted the 
time of its college trained staff to 
visiting and reporting upon Private 
Residential Schools throughout the 
country from Maine to California, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 
We have data on good schools of 
every type for every type of pupil. 
We are glad to assist our readers, 
without charge, in the selection of a 
school. If you do not find one which 
seems to meet your needs among the 
many investigated schools listed in 
pages seven to twenty- seven, write us 
giving age, previous education, and 
religious affiliation of the boy or girl, 
type of school, location and tuition 
rate desired. Enclose a stamped re- 
turn envelope and write today to 


The Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























MONEY 
(Continued from page 65) 


you have made your Chicago credit good on 
the other side of Atlantic for every purpose 
for which money is used in business. It has 
cost you less than it would have cost you 
to send actual gold abroad—and the gold 
still remains in America. 

That four billion dollars and more of gold 
which lies inert in the vaults of the Treasury, 
the Federa! Reserve banks and other in- 
stitutions in America is the foundation upon 
which the great structure of credit money, 
which is the modern marvel éf banking, is 
based. So long as we have the gold, and 
everybody knows that we have the gold, 
nobody wants gold. It is inconceivable that 
any demand for actual gold in peace times 
should call for more than the tiniest fraction 
of our gold reserve to be shipped abroad. 
Every bank owns a share of that reserve and 
is required to maintain it in proportion to its 
deposits and loans. 

The croakers who say “There is too much 
money in the country,” are referring to this 
bank-credit money. They are afraid of it, 
not because it is new, for in principle and 
practice it is very old, dating from the Middle 
Ages, when modern banking began to evolve. 
But they are afraid of it because we are using 
it more liberally and more daringly here and 
today in America than it has ever been used 
before and for purposes which seem to some 
to be so radically new as to be dangerous. 

The really new thing is that everybody has 
some of this credit money, which a few years 
ago only a comparative few had; that, and 
the fact that we are “turning over” these 
credits, passing them from hand to hand, 
faster than anybody had ever dreamed could 
be done, and much faster than is done in 
any other country in the world. 


HEN the Great War began in Europe in 

1914, the United States owed money all 
over the world. Now all the world owes us 
money, and we are still lending enormous 
sums annually to foreign governments, for- 
eign business and industry. From a debtor 
nation we became almost overnight a creditor 
nation. That was one of the results of the 
war. In 1913 our national-bank deposits, 
for example, were only a quarter of what 
they are today; our savings-bank deposits 
have doubled in these fifteen years; our gold 
reserve is two and a third times as great 
now as it was then. There is no denying 
that the war in Europe started America on 
the road to our present comfortable financial 
situation. 

But the war ended ten years ago, and we 
are still lending money abroad and borrow- 
ing none, while our domestic financial posi- 
tion continues to improve steadily, so that 
we literally have more money—banking 
credit, that is—than we can always find 
immediate profitable use for. As an entire 
nation we are in the position of a man who 
has worked all his life with his nose to the 
grindstone, barely earning a comfortable liv- 
ing, and who suddenly inherits an unexpected 
fortune. Unless he is a more than ordinarily 
well-balanced individual, he is likely to do a 
great many foolish things with his newly ac- 
quired wealth, before he learns how to take 
care of what is left after his first orgy of 
spending is over and he has discovered that 
the things he thought he would buy with his 
fortune are not purchasable for money. 

Like “Coal-oil Johnny,” whose sudden 
wealth when oil was first discovered in Penn- 
sylvania led him into antics and absurdities 
which have preserved his name as a synonym 
for useless extravagance, we have had our 
national orgy of reckless spending. That was 
in 1920. But unlike Coal-oil Johnny, we have 
found the way of replenishing our coffers, of 
keeping them full to overflowing. That is 


the really amazing fact about money in the 
United States today. 


We did not inherit our increased wealth. 
We did not discover it in a hole in the 
ground, at least no great proportion of it. 
We created it, and we are still creating it 
faster and more voluminously than wealth 
has ever been created before, while the rest 
of the world looks on and wonders how we 
do it, tries to discover the magic “Yankee 
trick” which seems to the uninitiated like 
lifting ourselves by pulling on our boot- 
straps. 

We do not get our money, except a com- 
paratively small part of it, by selling the 
products of our factories to the rest of the 
world and taking their gold in exchange. It 
would be an exaggeration, but not a very 
great one, to say that what we are doing in 
America is equivalent to the economic sys- 
tem which obtained in Thackeray’s mythical 
country whose inhabitants made their liv- 
ing by taking in each other’s washing! 

For we have discovered certain economic 
secrets which had escaped the notice of the 
economists of the past, whose philosophy 
still dominates economic thought in most of 
the rest of the world and still has a great 
deal of influence in America. Summarized 
briefly, these new economic secrets are some- 
what like this: 

It pays to give the workman better tools, 
because with better tools he can produce 
more commodities at lower cost per unit, and 
in less time. 

It pays to give the man who uses the 
tools a fair proportion of the increased 
product of their use, because when he re- 
ceives more money than he needs to live 
on, he becomes a consumer of the com- 
modities which he and his fellows produce ; 
and this process continues indefinitely in 
proportion to the amount of the surplus of 
wages over living costs which the tool-users 
receive. 

It pays to reduce the hours of labor some- 
what proportionately to the increased pro- 
duction made possible by better tools, be- 
cause the more time the tool-user has for 
his own leisure, the more able he becomes to 
use the commodities which his surplus wage 
permits him to buy. 

In short, by increasing the individual 
worker’s mechanical equipment, reducing his 
working-hours and materially raising his 
wages, we have found that we at once cut 
the cost of every manufactured commodity 
and at the same time multiply the market 
for it, permitting the continued production 
of larger and larger quantities, and so em- 
ploying more and more workers at higher 
wages and shorter hours. 


HIS is entirely contrary to the theories of 

all old writers on political economy, from 
Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill down 
to very recent years. It is quite the reverse 
of the socialist theories of Karl Marx. It is, 
in fact, not a theory at all but an actual 
condition; and no theory is worth anything 
in the face of a single proved fact which 
does not fit it. 

We have more money in America than 
anywhere else in the world because American 
industry has learned the facts as I have just 
set them forth. They are not new; they 
were always true, but only a few believed 
them until some of our great American in- 
dustries demonstrated them. I shall not at- 
tempt to apportion credit for this industrial 
revolution,—for that is what it amounts to,— 
but the first great industry to demonstrate its 
feasibility was the automobile industry, and 
it was Henry Ford’s daring experiment of 
raising wages, reducing working-hours and at 
the same time cutting the selling price of his 
product, which showed the public at large 
the possibilities of making everybody rich, 
or comparatively so. 

The idea of the old economists was that 
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the workers had to be kept poor or they 
would not work. That was a theory which, 
if it ever had any merit in it at all, could 
work only in a country primarily and dom- 
inatingly agricultural. It took a hundred 
and fifty years of industry in the modern 
sense to demonstrate that it does not work 
in a manufacturing, industrial country, such 
as the United States has definitely become. 

We are giving our workers better and bet- 
ter tools. Power is a tool, and in our great 
industries we put an average of five horse- 
power at the disposal of every worker. Auto- 
matic machines are tools, and we provide our 
workers with machines that not only do the 
muscular work but the mental work which 
it would take many times as many individuals 
to perform in the same time. One man in a 
modern automobile factory can by this means 
produce several times as many automobiles 
as the hand worker who has not the aid of 
so much power or such effective machine 
tools. His product will cost less, and so 
can be sold for less. So we pay him in 
proportion to his increased output, reduce 
his working-hours so that he has more time 
of his own in which to enjoy himself, with 
the entirely natural and proper result that 
he buys one of the automobiles which he has 
helped to make, because he has the means 
wherewith to buy it and the leisure in which 
to use it. 

American industry today is rapidly be- 
coming geared to this new idea of making 
every producer also a consumer. And our 
new and increasing supply of money—credit 
money—is based directly upon this enlarged 
and growing consuming power of the Ameri- 
can worker. 
in its broad sense. 
America. 

As purchasing power increases, money 
must increase—money in the form of bank 
credits, based upon commodities in process 
of production and in transit from producer 
to consumer. If they are commodities for 
which there is an assured market, if the 
consumer is able to pay for them out of his 
enlarged income, there is no hazard whatever 
in lending money—that is, credit—to pay for 
them. And that is just what the banks of 
the United States are doing; that is how this 
immense volume of credit money has 
and is being created. 


We are all workers in 


R all practical purposes, the only effec- 

tive difference between credit money of 
this sort and what we may call real money is 
that it costs a little more. The banks charge 
for the use of credit. Sometimes the ex- 
pression “the price of money” is heard. That 
means the current interest rate which the 
banks are charging for credit, and this rate 
is largely determined by the demand for 
credit, the purpose for which credit money 
is required, and the supply of credit money. 
And this supply of credit is directly pro- 
portioned to the activity of business—the 
speed with which commodities are being pro- 
duced and sold to consumers. 

Credit is being extended in directions and 
to lengths of which bankers of a generation 
ago never dreamed. Will Rogers has wittily 
said that if all the automobiles bought on 
credit were excluded from the streets there 
would be no traffic problem. The humor 
of that observation lies in its truth. Credit 
for the purchase of commodities whose pro- 
duction gives employment to workers and 
makes them in turn consumers is at the 
command of almost everybody. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine an American who cannot 
obtain credit for the purchase of an auta- 
mobile, a radio set, a new piece of furniture, 
a home, any one of a hundred other com- 
modities. That is the sense in which every- 
body in America is rich. Nowhere else in 
the world is credit so freely available to 
everybody. And credit, in practice, is money. 

I would have to go deeply into the essen- 
tial principles of banking to explain how 


I am using the word worker | 
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Now You Can Reduce 
2 to 4 Lbs. in a Night 


Eat what you please 
Wear what you please 
Do what you please 
Take no risky medicine 


Send the coupon for your first three Fayro Baths 


Thousands of smart women have found this 
easy way to take off 2 to 4 pounds once or twice 
a week. ,These women take refreshing Fayro 
baths in the privacy of their own homes. 

Fayro is the concentrate of the same natural 
mineral salts that make effective the waters 
of twenty-two hot springs of America, England 
and Continental Europe. For years the spas 
and hot springs bathing resorts have been the 
retreat of fair women and well groomed men. 

Excess weight has been removed, skins 
have been made more lovely, bodies more 
shapely and minds brighter. 


The Hot Springs are now Brought to You 


npoenemg analyses of the active ingredients of 
the waters from twenty-two of the most famous 
springs have taught us the secret of their effective- 
ness. You can now have all these benefits in ‘a 


own bath. Merely put Fayro into your hot bat 
It dissolves rapidly. You will notice and enjoy the pungent 
fragrance of its balsam oils and clean salts. 

Then, Fayro, by opening your pores and stimulating per- 
spiration forces lazy body cells to sweat out surplus fat and 
bodily poisons. Add Fayro to your bath at night and im- 
mediately you will lose from 2 to 4 pounds in an easy, re- 
freshing and absolutely harmless manner. 

Your physician will tell you that Fayro is certain to do the 
work and that it is absolutely harmless. 

Fayro will refresh you and help your body throw off worn 
out fat and bodily poisons. Your skin will be clearer and smoother. 
You will sleep better after your Fayro bath and awaken feeling 
as though you had enjoyed a week’s vacation. 


Lose Weight Where You Most Want To 


_ Fayro reduces weight generally but you can also concentrate 
its effect on abdomen, hips, legs, ankles, chin or any part of the 
body you may wish. , 


Results Are Immediate 


Weigh yourself before and after your Fayro bath. You will 
find you have lost from 2 to 4 pounds. And a few nights later 
when you again add Fayro to your bath, you will once more reduce 
> ag weight. Soon you will be the correct weight for your height. 

o need to deny yourself food you really want. No need for vio- 
lent exercise. No need for drugs or medicines. Merely a refresh- 
ing Fayro bath in the privacy of your own home. 


Try Fayro at our Risk 
The regular price of Fayro is $1.00 a package. With the coupon 
you get 3 full sized packages and an interesting booklet “Health 
and Open Pores” for $2.50 plus the necessary postage. Send no 
money. Pay the postman. Your money refunded instantly if 
you want it. 














HERE’S PROOF 
Read what Fayro Baths 
have done for others 





“Three Fayro baths reduced 
my weight 11 pounds in 8 
days. I feel betier than I 
have felt for years.” 


“I weigh 16 pounds less and 
feel younger and sleep betier. 
Fayro is wonderful.” 





“My double chin vanished in 
the magic of Fayro baths.” 


“My hips were always too 
prominent until 1 commenced 
Fayro baths. I have lost 12 
pounds.” 

“Thank you for Fayro. I 
lost 14 pounds in three weeks: 
feel better and ceriainly look 
in ea 

“Since childhood my thick 
ankles have always been a 
source of embarrassment. 
Fayro baths have reduced 
them beautifully. Thank you 
very much.” 


For obvious reasons, names 
are not quoted, but every 
letter published has been 
authorized and names and 
addresses will be given on 

request. 7 











Fayro, Inc 





FIRMIG cccccccsvonceces 
Address....... Sceccccee 
If each healthful bath of Fayro does not 
reduce your weight from 2 to 4 pounds, we 
will refund your money without a question, GN 6a enhins bene 
You risk nothing. Clip the coupon and mail . If 





it today. 


you live outside the United States se 
Money Order with coupon. 


R.B-10-28 


82i Locust St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send me 3 full sized boxes of Fayro in plain package. 
I will pay the postman $2.50 plus the necessary postage. 
It is understood that if I do not get satisfactory results 
with the first package I use, I am to return the other two 
and you will refund all of my money at once. 


Poe ee ee PEO EEOC SOS OCC E Cee Ee 


ND. odinnh tatwee 
nd International 
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Sage Tea Darkens 
Gray Hair 


Gray, faded or streaked hair may be 
beautifully and evenly restored to color by 
applying a mixture of sage tea and sulphur. 
Either prepare the recipe at home or get 
from any drug store a bottle of ‘“‘Wyeth’s 
Sage and Sulphur Compound,” for only 75c. 
This is merely the old-time recipe improved 
by the addition of other ingredients. Thou- 
sands of folks recommend this ready-to-use 
preparation, because it darkens the hair so beauti- 
fully and naturally that no one can possibly tell. You 
moisten a sponge or soft brush with it, drawing 
this through the hair, taking one small strand at a 
time. By morning the gray hair disappears; after 
another application or two, its natural color is re- 
stored and it becomes thick, glossy and lustrous, 
and you appear years younger. 











‘ The country’s 
A Music School? fr.cougty 
tise in The Red Book Magazine and you can- 
not go astray in selecting a school from 
page 14; they invite correspondence. If you 
pom heip in — a selection, we shall be 
glad to advise you. Enclose stamped envelope 
and address: 


Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 



























It’s so easy— 
when you know * 
the secret—to— 


Keep Shin Clear® 


of Annoying Irritations <.¢ Blemishes 


You can have a Clear, smooth. velvety skin if you 
will only try pure, cooling liquid D. D. D. Soothes 
the tissues, quickl M driving away LA, , blotches, 
rashes and other biemishes. Stops itchin instantly: 
This healing, stainless wash penetrates the skin and 
dries up almost immediately. A 35c trial bottle is 
guaranteed to prove the merits of this famous anti- 
septic—oryour money back. If your druggist does 
not happen to have this famous prescription on 
hand, you oan send 35c for a trial size soume 
direct to the D. D. D. Corporation, Batavia, III 


bw 


-D.D. SE: Healing 








carefully the banks watch these credits to see 
that they are used only for productive pur- 
poses, but that watchfulness and care is of 
the essence of the whole financial structure, 
and so long as it is maintained there is little 
danger of a catastrophe arising from the in- 
telligent, broad expansion of credit to the 
point where we may truthfully say that, by 
comparison with conditions which existed 
only fifteen years ago, everybody is rich. 


AN example of how the banks watch the 
credit situation has recently been fur- 
nished on the New York Stock Exchange. 
When credit is easy, money tends to become 
cheaper, as I have just pointed out. Easy 
credit always means a rush by the public ‘to 
invest on the Stock Exchange. It also means 
that the banks send their own surplus credits 
to New York, to be lent to the buyers of 
stocks and bonds and enable them to increase 
their purchases. The banks all over the coun- 
try are eager to do this, because at times they 
can get more for their credit money there 
than anywhere else. Everywhere the in- 
terest rate which may be charged for the 
loan of credit is fixed by law at a maximum 
which may not be exceeded, except in New 
York on demand loans on listed Stock Ex- 
change securities in sums of more than five 
thousand dollars. For such loans there is no 
top limit of interest except what the bor- 
rewers are willing to pay. 

Now, it happened in the spring of 1928 
that there was a material surplus of credit 
available beyond the immediate needs of busi- 
ness, and the rush to buy securities, on the 
part of investors, and to lend money for the 
purchase of those securities, on the part of 
the banks, resulted in a great “bull” market. 
Investors bid against each other for shares, 
which therefore constantly increased in mar- 
ket price. But most of this buying is done 
on credit, and when, in early June, it became 
evident that credit which was needed for the 
legitimate purposes of business and industry 
was being diverted into this securities market, 
the banks checked the movement by increas- 
ing the charge for credit for this purpose. 
Both the Federal Reserve banks and the com- 
mercial banks joined in this action which 
helped to increase the rate for Stock Exchange 
loans, and had the result intended, of check- 
ing the activity in the stock market for the 
time being, and of releasing bank credit for 
more immediately necessary purposes. 

At no time was the credit structure of the 
country in thé slightest danger of being over- 
taxed. Even such a wild episode of specula- 
tion as this recent one, in which possibly 
many millions of persons all over the country 
participated, does not, under our well- 
balanced system of banking, endanger the 
stability of credit in general. A panic from 
such a cause is today impossible. The banks 
take no undue risks in lending on speculative 
securities. Much larger margins are required 
than was formerly the case. 


EW, however, a very small fraction of our 

hundred and ten million Americans, go in 
for speculation. The few who do, create 
much more excitement and command much 
more public attention than they deserve. 

A truer picture of the result of our sud- 
den wealth is to be found in the figures show- 
ing what commodities we are buying with 
our surplus credit money. 

Automobiles. They come first alphabeti- 
cally as well as in volume among the major 
items, although the time may be closer at 
hand than we dream of now, when airplanes 
will challenge motorcars for first place. We 
spent more than four billion dollars last year 
for automobiles. In 1913 there were only a 
million and a half automobiles in use in the 
whole world; last year Americans alone 
bought two million new cars! 

No other nation is as well-dressed as 
America. We spend two and a quarter bil- 
lion dollars a year for clothing. The ladies 
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spend another half billion—five hundred 
million—for silk stockings. If we needed 
any further proof that Americans are the 
richest people in the world, that item of 
silk stockings, alone, would supply it. We 
are spending at the rate of a billion dol- 
lars a year for radio sets—three times as 
much as our annual candy bill. Luxuries? 
That is at least a debatable question; but 
there can be no difference of opinion as to 
the essential soundness of investments in 
homes—and we built in 1926, the last year 
for which complete statistics are available, 
more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
new dwellings, housing nearly half a million 
families in better ease and comfort. For all 
kinds of new buildings we spent three,and a 
half billions. We bought a million bath- 
tubs last year, and another million or two 
washing-machines and vacuum-cleaners. And 
on top of that we put nearly two billion 
dollars into savings accounts, and more than 
a billion into building-and-loan associations 
—four or five times as much as we were able 
to save in 1913. We paid more than three 
billion dollars in life-insurance premiums, as 
against less than a billion fifteen years ago. 
And that does not begin to tell the story 
of what the American people do with their 
money. 

We buy stocks and bonds. That is to say, 
we invest part of our surplus credit money 
in the industries from which it is derived, 
in order that those industries may provide 
us with more and better tools and so in- 
crease our productivity and give us still more 
surplus. Last year American investments in 
stocks and bonds amounted to more than 
five and one quarter billion dollars. At the 
same time we lent more than seven hundred 
millions to foreign governments, and enough 
more to our own States and municipalities 
to bring the total of the year’s investments 
up to above seven and three-quarter billions 
of dollars. 


T would seem to an unprejudiced observer 

that a group of people which will put so 
much money into savings, investments and 
insurance for the future is entitled to spend, 
as we did last year, a hundred and seventy- 
nine million dollars for theatrical exhibitions, 
circuses and boxing matches, a hundred mil- 
lion dollars in golf and other club dues, and 
six hundred and ninety-seven million dollars 
for four billion, six hundred million packs of 
cigarettes, without being accused of undue 
extravagance or of not being able to use our 
new-found riches properly. 

As a matter of fact, most of the people in 
America are living as thrifty and wholesome 
lives as they ever did—probably a larger 
proportion than ever before. Everybody is 
living more comfortably. Everybody has ac- 
cess to a hundred comforts which would have 
been luxuries to the wealthiest of our grand- 
parents. A larger proportion of the whole 
population is engaged in productive work 
than ever before; yet all of us do less “work” 
in the old sense which counted nothing as 
work unless it were done by sheer muscular 
effort. We don’t eat so much as we used to, 
because we don’t need to. We don’t sweat 
so much as we used to, which is an item 
on the other side of the ledger; but the new 
generation seems to have assimilated the im- 
portance of bodily exercise, and nobody is 
too old to play golf in these days. 

As to the few, comparatively, upon whom 
these new riches seem to have for the mo- 
ment a demoralizing effect, I think we can 
set it down as a fact that they are very few. 
It is axiomatic that the things which attract 
the most attention are the new and un- 
familiar things. The alleged deterioration of 
the moral fiber of Americans is getting so 
much attention in the press and elsewhere 
that it is safe to assume that it is not, after 
all, very widespread. It is not what every- 
body is doing, but what an exceptiona] few 
are doing, which makes news and furnishes 
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material for gossip. The attention which the 
doings of those few receive is out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers or the importance 
of their doings. So long as the rest of us 
keep on working, producing commodities of 
which we are our own consumers, he would 
be a bold prophet indeed who would predict 
anything but a continuance and steady in- 
crease of our national prosperity. And I, for 
one, hold that he would be not only rash 
but utterly wrong. 


OU seem to have answered every ques- 
tion but one,” I said, when Mr. Pierson 
had gone thus far. “That is the question 
which is often raised, whether we can con- 
tinue indefinitely as we have been going for 
the past few years. Is not-there coming a 
time when production will exceed consump- 
tion, and the processes of industry will have 
to stop for a rest?” 
“Not if bankers and business men co- 
operate to watch and guide the processes of 


production and distribution,” was his em- 
phatic reply. “While it is obviously true 
that we can produce too much of a particular 
thing at a particular time, it is obviously 
false that human production will ever out- 
strip the sum total of human needs. Until 
poverty is completely abolished and until 
every human being is able to possess every 
comfort, convenience and necessity which 
human inventiveness can devise, there can 
never be true over-production. 

“Control of production so as to limit the 
quantity of every commodity produced to 
what can be speedily consumed by the pro- 
ducers themselves with their enlarged incomes 
will not come about automatically. It will 
take teamwork between organized business, 
organized finance, organized labor and a 
comprehending government to establish on a 
firm and permanent basis the program on 
which we have embarked in America, the 
program of making and keeping everybody 
rich.” 





TEAMWORK 
(Continued from page 69) 


We may need you.” And the three exchanged 
meaningful glances. 

When they needed me, there was, inva- 
riably, amusement. They sipped Luigi’s cor- 
rosive wine and fell to discussing formal 
attire. Jack, as a campus actor, had the 
necessary suit. Gorby knew a sophomore 
whose dinner clothes could: be levied upon. 
Nixon had worn evening dress but once in 
his life and objected bitterly to any further 
degradation. They quieted him sternly: it 
was for the prestige of the trio, and he could 
steal some that belonged to the glee club. 

I went early to the seminar room on 
Thursday, and found Isabel there ahead of 
me. She was humming and oscillating by 
the window, experimenting with some com- 
plex dance-step. She gave me a smile, one 
of the smiles of yesteryear. 

“Indian summer of a co-ed, Prof! The 
Delts are having a dance tomorrow night. 
I knew about it, of course, but in my elderly 
way I never thought of going. And then 
that darling Cam Gorby, who is always con- 
siderate of old people, asked me, and I’m 
going. I'll cry a little, remembering. I'll 
hobble through a dance or two, and Cam 
will be gentleman enough to say that those 
old ways had a quaint grace all their own. 
And I'll sit in an armchair with a shawl, 
and smile indulgently at the passionate young 
romances on the floor— Oh, for gracious 
sake, doesn’t that give you a cramp?” 

She pointed to the winding path below us, 
down which, in the westering sun, strolled a 
couple who were obviously unaware that the 
world had room for windows. “That little 
fool! If she doesn’t drop that roughneck 
at orice, I'll cancel her future. Does she sup- 
pose that the campus is going to succumb to 
a girl who wastes time on the faculty?” 


HE next evening I went forth to delight 

the cultured ladies of the North Side. I 
was home by ten-thirty. As I fitted the key 
into the lock, John Nixon appeared at my 
side, resignedly elegant in full dress. 

“I got a taxi for us. Oh, the Delt dance at 
the Commodore. Cam had to take our fliv- 
ver. He had sense enough to decide that 
since he had to be a good Delt and go, he’d 
make it painless and take Izzy. Sure you're 
going—you said you would.” 

Well, I am not so old that I could not 
pleasurably look forward to a dance with 
Isabel. John grumbled all the way to the 
Commodore. Cam and Jack were Delts, but 
they had years ago recovered from the fra- 
ternity infection. John, however, held that 
there was no convalescence from folly. 

At the Egyptian room of the Commodore 
he glanced about and then led me toward: a 
silken alcove which seemed choked with 


young elegants in the communal evening 
clothes of the fraternities. 

“Huddle system,” he said. 
ball.” 

She broke through the crowd, and, John 
slipping away, took my arm and led me into 
a subdued colonnade where much lovemak- 
ing was going on. Laughter and flushed 
young cheeks—it was a high phase for her. 

This transfigured Isabel, of glowing eyes 
and slender shoulders and miraculous ankles 
and a voice that troubled your heart—well, 
the impulse to convince her that even a 
pedagogue might be versed in the appropriate 
ritual of a kiss was almost ungovernable. 

I reminded myself just in time that she was 
a student of mine, and so pedagogical morale 
triumphed. It had, however, no such re- 
straints on others. Our stroll brought us 
round a corner of massed palms, and at once 
Isabel whirled me round and back on our 
trail. But I had seen Henry Masson most 
adequately kissing the pale, intent, upraised 
face of Julia Shirley. 

“No,” Isabel whispered, “they didn’t see us. 
Does that child need tutoring! Within ten 
yards of the dance-floor, and with a faculty 
member! She isn’t worth saving. The whole 
world will admit that J had brains. Dance 
with her, Prof—after you've danced with me, 
though—and see what you can observe. This 
needs thinking over.” 

I danced with Isabel, and she smilingly 
denied the succession of college boys who 
tried to cut in. When the last encore was 
over, we strolled toward the alcove of her 
choice, and there came upon Julia and Mas- 
son. The freshman gave me a wintry, an- 
tagonistic smile, but Masson welcomed me 
with Western joviality. 

“T’m glad you're here, Mr. Sloane. I got a 
little apprehensive, showing up at a student 
affair. But I can cite you as precedent.” 

His freshman nodded languidly when I ap- 
pealed to her for a dance. She danced mag- 
nificently—as well, almost, as Isabel; but I 
reflected that they all did, all these half- 
dressed adolescents with their convulsing as- 
sumption of sophistication. She was a tall, 
white-clad remoteness in my arms. Once I 
was startled to see her face harden into a 
glare of animosity. Glancing in the direction 
of her eyes, I beheld Masson dancing with 
Isabel. I foresaw that Isabel's plans for this 
infant were about to strike a reef. 

Cam Gorby claimed Isabel here, and led 
her back when Masson relinquished her. I 
retreated to the sidelines and watched Mas- 
son and Julia Shirley come alive to music. 
She danced with her face turned up to his, 
warmed and attentive, and he guided her 
through the crowd by instinct alone, for his 
eyes never left hers. Jack Larrabee, who had 


“Tzzy’s got the 
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| CLOTHES IDEAS 


- FROM ABROAD 


xy Oz Mae Martin 


Last fall when I 
was in France, I 
admired the dress 
which the daughter 
of our hostess was 
wearing, and she 
confessed it was 
three years old, 
originally rose- 
beige, now dyed a 
rich, deep shade of 
red! The French 
are eternally sur- 
prising you with 
thrifty little tricks 
like that—tricks 

















which it pays to 
imitate. 

Most of us have 
dresses which, if 


allowed to remain 
their original color, 
are discarded or 
seldom worn. Re- 
dyed, they become favorites again. 

Just get a package or two of true, 
fadeless Diamond Dyes, and try your 
hand at tinting or dyeing. You'll be 
amazed to see how easy it is to use Dia- 
mond Dyes. They never disappoint you. 
The “know-how” is in the dyes. They 
are real dyes like those used when the 
cloth was made. They never give things 
that redyed look, like makeshift, infe- 
rior dyes. The more than sixty colors 
you can get from them include every- 
thing that’s fashionable. 

My new 64 page illustrated book, 
“Color Craft,’’ gives hundreds of money- 
saving hints for renewing clothes and 
draperies. It’s FREE. Write for it, 
NOW, to Mae Martin, Dept. A-118, 
Diamond Dyes, Burlington, Vermont. 


Diamond Dyes 


_Just Die to Tint ~=—Bow. To Dve | 

























Eyelash Beautifver 


Instantly darkens eyelashesand brows. 
Makes lashes appear longer and 
more luxuriant, Gives depth, 
brilliance, expression and charm 
to the eyes. Harmless. Easily 
zpplied. Approved by millions 
of lovely women the world over. 
Solid or water-proof Liquid 
Maybelline, Black or Brown, 
75c at all toilet goods counters, 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 
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High Lights of Travel Round the World 


MAXY men have fought for crowns, but few 

have refused them; many have enlisted in 
the cause of Freedom, but few have brought to it 
the unswerving devotion and steadfast courage 
which characterize the career of one of Scotland’s 
heroes. 

During the troublous times in old Scotland, fol- 
lowing the death of King Alexander III, and the 
extension of English rule over the proud little king- 
dom of the North, Sir William Wallace was living 
in seclusion at Ellerslie Castle, with his wife, Lady 
Marion. A chance encounter with a troop of 
English soldiers from a near-by garrison resulted in 
hand-to-hand conflict, and Wallace was forced to 
flee to the mountains. During his absence, the 
commander of the garrison came to Ellerslie. An- 
gered at Lady Marion’s refusal to betray her hus- 
band’s hiding-place, he drove his sword into her 
heart. 

When the news of his wife’s brutal murder was 
brought to him, Wallace sprang to his feet, in the 
midst of his little group of followers, and, holding 
his naked sword above his head, swore a mighty 
oath that it should never be sheathed, nor would he 
mingle with his fellow-men, until Scotland had been 
freed. “Death or Liberty, the fate of Wallace!” he 
cried, to the echoing hills. 

At the Lodge of the Three Kings, an ancient 
tower in a remote mountain fastness, a little band 
of sixty loyal Scots rallied to this cry. Under the 
flaming leadership of Wallace, they swept everything before 
them. Their forces grew, after the daring assault on Dum- 
barton Castle which completely routed two thousand sol- 
diers of the enemy. In battle after battle, victory followed 
the arms of Wallace. On the Carse of Stirling, at Lam- 
merton, and again on the field of Stanmore, he was offered 
the crown of Scotland, but each time he refused. His only 
aim was to free his country and to place young Robert 
Bruce, the rightful heir, upon the throne of his fathers. For 
himself, he asked only peace and seclusion, after his work 
was done. 

But these were to be denied him. Jealousies in his own 
ranks brought about his betrayal. -He was forced into 
exile and, on his return to Scotland for a secret meeting 
with Bruce, was treacherously given over to the English. 
Before his execution as a traitor, in the Tower of London, 
he was offered freedom and power if he would reveal the 





hiding-place of Bruce and renounce his cause, but he 
scorned even to reply. He died in confidence that his work 
would go on, and his faith was justified. Less than a 
month later. peace was made, and Robert Bruce became 
Scotland’s king. 

Today there stands alone, among the green hills of 
historic Scotland, a monument, majestic in its rugged sim- 
plicity—a memorial to the man who stood alone through- 
out his troubled career, waging single-handed a battle 
against overwhelming odds, and triumphant only after his 
death. Travelers who revere courage and devotion find in 
this monument a perpetual shrine. 

“The voice of the years that are gone” speaks most com- 
pellingly from the countless reminders of great deeds of 
the past, which are found all over the world. From travel 
comes that broadened understanding which gives reality to 
the past and added meaning to the present. 
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not hitherto revealed himself, now cut in and 
claimed her. She yielded to him, looking over 
her shoulder at Masson, and when the legal 
half-circle of the floor was completed, Masson 
impatiently took her back. She met him with 
arms outstretched. They danced on, alone in 
space. 

But as I watched them, she looked upward 
at a balcony and faltered where she stood. 
She stepped out of Masson’s arms and then 
pulled him off the floor into the palms. As- 
tonished, I looked up at the balcony and saw 
only John Nixon and our burly halfback, 
Whiff Peterson. 

The dance ended and the balcony was 
empty, but Nixon and his heavy companion 
were there again when Masson next cut in 
on his beloved. 

The Delt “formal” was reaching its cre- 
scendo. Confetti rolls were being hurled about ; 
the orchestra was stimulated to a wilder 
raucousness; the dances were shorter and 
faster. I saw that Isabel was dancing with 
Masson again. 

Julia watched Isabel, dancing, with a re- 
sentment one could actually feel... . . 

John Nixon came to stand beside me, and 
Larrabee and Gorby drifted up. 

“Well?” Larrabee demanded of John. 

“Aw, nothing doing! The Swede wouldn’t 
make a scene. Just stood beside me and 
cussed.” 

Plainly they were disappointed. 

I said good night to the trio—who obvi- 
ously had failed in the first step of their plan 
—and I was nodding to Isabel, when Julia 
Shirley stepped between-us, her eyes blazing. 

“Izzy,” she said, her voice furious, “you 
may think it’s gay to come to an under- 
graduate dance and act like a school-girl. I 
don’t—I think it’s disgusting. You look silly. 
You act like a college widow. You make 
me tired!” 

She stamped away. Isabel looked at me 
for a long moment. Then we laughed. Henry 
Masson, I reflected, clearly was the cause of 
this outburst. 


|, getnnar saw the campus appalled by a 
new faculty outrage. Whiff Peterson, 
though only a sophomore, was the most re- 
doubtable triple-threat halfback of years. 
And Whiff Peterson had been flunked at mid- 
semester examinations. The Olympian, our 
campus newspaper, stood upon a high place 
and wailed. The Home-coming game, the 
most emotional of our folkways, was 
scheduled for next Saturday, and already 
the streets were blossoming with ‘crépe paper. 
On these decorations the undergraduates gazed 
with tragic despair. Home-coming without 
Whiff Peterson! It was not Waterloo; it was 
Calvary! The Olympian mentioned English 
and mathematics. I saw that my life was 
about to become intense. 

I am no bigot. The colleges have bills 
for advertisements and stadia that must be 
paid, and there is an annual necessity of at- 
tracting high-school graduates in great 
numbers. Wherefore it has always been my 
practice to admire the scholarship of athletes, 
whatever it may be. On the other hand, I 
was in charge of freshman instructors, and 
it was not my place to cure them of idealism 
but to defend them against the world. The 
first to approach me was Alfred Bowman, 
Professor of Economics and chairman of the 
committee on athletics. 

“Look here, Sloane,” he began, “we can’t 
have any nonsense about Peterson. There'll 
be thousands of alumni at Home-coming, 
and the Endowment campaign is still on. 
Furthermore, when I calculated the funding 
of the stadium, I counted on capacity 
crowds for the last three games. Lose Home- 
coming, and the last two will flop. Is your 
obstinacy going to hold up the whole uni- 
versity ?” 

“One flunk wont keep a man off the team. 
If he’s off, he must have flunked twice: That 
would seem to let me out.” 
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heritage Hearn! 














EALTHY, sturdy, happy chil- 
dren—browned by the sun in 
mid-winter—because in Florida 
they may play outdoors in health-giving 
sunshine all winter long. Healthier 
mothers, because as patients of Dr. Sun 
they may have for the taking the benefits 
of Nature’s own health-builder—SUN- 
SHINE. And healthier daddies, too, be- 
cause as they respond to the irresistible 
call of their favorite outdoor sport, Dr. Sun 
is quietly doing his good work. .. . 


Will the ghost of ill-health stalk your chil- 
dren this winter? Must they live like hot- 
-house orchids? Haven’t you seen their. 
wistful faces pressed against the pane on 
a snowy winter’s day—dreaming dreams 
of the happiness of a summer that’s dead? 


Don’t deny them their heritage of health. 
You can give your children a life-founda- 











tion for sturdy hood and w hood 
—if you give them the opportunity to 
thrive in Florida sunshine each winter. 


School? Of course they may go to school. 
Florida’s public-school system is modern; 
the higher schools are fully accredited; 
and usually there is no tuition charge for 
non-resident pupil Excellent private 
schools and academies are open to your 
children, too. And Florida’s own higher 
institutions—University of Florida and 
Florida State College for Women—are 
fully approved universities. Several other 
nationally-known colleges are located in 


Florida. 


Florida is convenient to reach—and living 
expenses are reasonable. Come this win- 
ter. See ALL of Florida while you are 
here. Use the coupon below to secure 
information. 
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Give The West 
Indies Their Due 
... Sail On A 


Cunard Cruise... 


Why not go to the West In- 
dies as the trip deserves? 
Comfort and luxury meet 
you at the top of the gang- 
plank. . . . Cunard decks 
are as wide and white as the 
cafe-lined streets in Havana. 


Cunard staterooms are as 
smart and well-equipped 
as any hotel room in a cos- 
mopolitan resort... and by 
way of making the Carib- 
bean perfect, you will have 
Cunard transatlantic ser- 
vice in its lazy, turquoise 
waters... 


THREE 16 DAY CRUISES 
$200 UP 


Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Havana, Nassau 


S.S. FRANCONIA 
From N. Y..Dec. 1 and Dec. 20, 1928 
S.S. SCYTHFA 
From N. Y. Jan. 7, 1929 
TWO 31 DAY CRUISES 
$300 UP 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au- 

Prince, Kingston, Cristobal, 

Curacao, La Saag Trinidad, 

Martinique, Barbados, San Juan, 
Bermuda 


S.S. CALIFORNIA 
From N. Y. Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 


For further information 
apply to your local agent or 


25 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 

















Bowman growled. “The other man is 
Bauer. You know Bauer.” 

Happily, I did. Bauer, head of mathe- 
matics, was a gentleman of the old school, 
and a fighter. He had never lost an argu- 
ment. I moved on to my waiting class. 
“You might apply to Phi Beta Kappa for a 
halfback,” I told Bowman. 

I discovered a great love of Henry Mas- 
son warming me. I might not approve his 
flirtations with brunettes, but he had an- 
noyed the athletic committee, which was be- 
yond praise. He might kiss every personable 
girl in Olympus, if he chose..... That 
afternoon Prexy himself telephoned to me. 
There was a short prayer on open-minded- 
ness. There was an antiphon on Service. 
There was a litany on pedantic adherence to 
rules. There was a chorus on the Greater 
Olympus. He remembered that there had 
been a misunderstanding in my department. 
Surely the English themes of Mr. Peterson 
were as nothing compared to the Greater 
Olympus. Besides, some one had told him 
that Mr. Peterson had labored faithfully at 
his English. 

My soul was rioting with delight. This 
was beyond dreaming. But I was too feeble 
to stand excessive joy. I interrupted Prexy. 

“Pardon me, President Salter. You say 
some one is in trouble with one of my 
people? Is that it? May I ask who it is?” 

“Peterson, of course. Gunnar Albert Pe- 
terson, the halfback.” 

I said, “Never heard of him,” and hung up. 
Then I went out and embraced Masson. 

“Two alumni committees visited me at 
lunch—and I was with that charming Miss 
Fleet, too. The coach and the alumni presi- 
dent are to see me late today,” he reported. 
“T haven’t enjoyed myself so much for years. 
What do you say, Mr. Sloane? Shall I let 
the boob play?” 

“That is entirely up to you.” 

I took note that he had been to lunch with 
that charming Miss Fleet. It was not Isabel, 
however, who was clinging to his arm that 
evening when I went home along the lake. 
Masson’s voice said, “Hello, Mr. Sloane,” out 
of the dusk, and I recognized the slenderness 
of Julia Shirley. Fifty yards farther along, I 
met some one treading silently on the grass, 
and fifty yards behind him, another figure 
also unrecognizable. But the last one hailed 
me gently. It was Nixon. 

“See that chimpanzee Peterson, Prof, the 
true Olympus type? I told him he ought to 
take a look at your virile instructor.” 

The next morning’s Olympian hanged, 
drew and quartered Masson and me. The 
outside press was after us too, and telegrams, 
from what seemed all the alumni in the 
world, covered our desks. 


WARD the end of the afternoon [ re- 
membered that I must prepare selections 
to be read in class next day and hastened 
back to the office. Here I worked intensely 
for an hour or so. Gradually I became aware 
of subdued voices in the common room out- 
side. They grew louder, or one of them did. 
I recognized it as Julia Shirley’s, desperate 
and beseeching. Averse to eavesdropping, I 
went to the door, intending to close it. But 
Masson saw me. 

“Don’t bother about the door,” he said. 
‘Miss Shirley feels that the sun has set for 
Olympus. Saturday we go out and die by 
thousands, without glory. So, feeling that 
only I can save our honor and only she can 
influence me, she’s come here to move my 
heart.” 

Those desperate eyes turned full on me. I 
was amazed that a football game could mean 
so much, even to a freshman. “Just think, 
Professor Sloane,” she said, “how much it 
means to thousands and thousands of people! 
And it doesn’t mean anything at all to Henry. 
Only a C! Wont you tell him to be nice?” 

“Tt’s his affair, not mine. Not yours either, 
I think.” 
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“It’s for Olympus!” she breathed. 

I managed to remain impassive, but Mas- 
son’s bronchia troubled him. “Well, you're 
a good girl and you’ve done your best. You 
run home now. Maybe we'll win without 
Whiff.” 

“Henry!” She started back and looked at 
him tragically. Then she turned away, 
pulled her fur collar up over her chin and 
walked slowly out of the room. 

Masson shrugged and shook his head. 
“The drumfire’s getting hot. I think I'll agree 
to let this Peterson egg play on Saturday— 
provided he passes an examination.” 

He smiled ingenuously. My admiration of 
him doubled. “Can I help you make out 
the exam?” I asked. 

“You can trust me. I'll show it to you, 
and if there’s anything you can answer your- 
self, just let me know. Well, I'll telephone 
the coach.” 

When the Olympian told of the examina- 
tion, next morning, the campus concluded 
that this was our way of delicately backing 
water. The triple threat was preserved, and 
Home-coming would be most glorious. At 
two-thirty the great Peterson came to my 
office, which Masson had borrowed. He 
glowered at Masson and shot toward me a 
jaw that looked like the bulge of a water 
pipe. Masson handed him a blue-book and 
a set of questions. He got to work. 

No doubt the great Peterson had expected 
such an examination as the campus took for 
granted, and had been primed for that mere 
formality by dozens of loyal grinds, alumni 
and fellow Betas. But moisture soon broke 
out on his forehead. There were grunts and 
sighs. Greatness fell away from him. 


T four o'clock Masson said: “You've 

had an hour and a half, Peterson. It 
Was supposed to be an hour exam. You'd 
better tade.” 

The great man faded. Masson glanced at 
the blue-book and then happily tossed it to 
me. “Done with a meat-cleaver. Exhibit 
A. Well, when I flunk a man, he stays 
flunked. I'll phone regrets to the coach.” 

I had had to cancel the meeting of my 
seminar on the next day, Thursday. Im- 
memorial custom decreed that the whole uni- 
versity, with bands and floats and horribles, 
should march to the stadium to honor the 
last football practice before Home-coming. 
This time the tradition would have whatever 
nobility grief could give it, for the entire 
campus mourned Whiff Peterson’s failure to 
pass the examination. Masson had displayed 
the blue-book to various committees, threat- 
ening to publish it in a newspaper if any 
further fuss were made. So the undergraduate 
body would march to the field as loyal folk, 
constant unto death. 

The trio called for me with their com- 
munal flivver. “We thought you'd like to 
watch the hokum, Prof,” Nixon explained. 
“It’s always a good show.” 

They were, I was to understand, sitting in 
the reserved seats of the scornful. I found 
the attitude good, when I saw the parade. 
That the enthusiasm of young people in 
the mass should have no finer object than 
the labors of eleven well-compensated young 
men in a million-dollar development at the 
end of an advertising campaign, seemed to 
me infinitely pathetic. But if the young 
people accepted it with raptures of con- 
secration, well, that was just funny. I was 
grateful to the trio. They kept me from 
losing faith in the generation. 

We drove to the field and strolled on to 
the stadium. 

“All those wrens there with crimson and 
silver arm-bands,” Gorby diagnosed, “they 
don’t know a lateral pass from a field judge. 
Don’t get the idea they don’t get a kick 
out of football, though. Gives ‘em more 
than an hour of playing that some big ape is 
making love to them.” 

Larrabee nodded. “That’s how a football 
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team does good to the weaker brother who 
doesn’t play. Let a girl quiver to daydreams 
for an hour, and-she wont be cool to Au- 
gustus after the game. Augustus may wear 
specs and rubbers, but anyway he’s some- 
thing to kiss.” 

“Hey! There’s Izzy.” Nixon stood up and 
bellowed: “Izzy! Hey, Izzy! Bring your 
date over here!” 

She and Masson made their way across that 
immensity of concrete. -They sat with us 
on the lowest tier. The trio at once began 
congratulating Masson on his firmness. They 
analyzed him in detail. 

“Yeh,” Nixon said, “and it takes a good 
man to hold out against an orchid like Julia. 
Did she have tears in her eyes? By golly, 
I bet there isn’t another prof on the campus, 
except maybe Prof, that could have stood 
the gaff.” 

“What’s that?” Isabel asked. “Did Julia 
really ask you to let that sophomore play?” 

The trio roared. “Did Julia really ask 
him!” 

Nixon informed her: “Julia’s the whole 
plot. Has been from the first.” 


AR away, the students had suddenly risen 

to their feet. A more than usually violent 
cheer boomed across the field. I heard the 
accents of tragedy, and saw Whiff Peterson 
walking slowly down the sidelines, his shoul- 
ders stooped. 


Isabel was looking at the frustrated half- | 


Like a Private Cruise 
Round the World 


back. “The poor boy! He’s nothing but a 
child! He can’t help it, if he takes all this 
at face value. Henry Masson, does that C 
mean anything to you?” 

Masson grinned. “Only a principle.” 

“You wouldn’t give it to him when Julia 
asked you to. Will you for me? Please, 
Henry.” 

Masson grinned still more widely. “Why, 
sure, I guess I would.” 

“You do it right now..... Send a note 
to the coach, please, Henry. That poor, 
idiotic little boy!” 

To the consternation of the trio, Masson 
did indeed scribble a memorandum and hand 
it over the parapet to a passing student. 
“Take that to Coach Hartigan. See that he 
gets it. It’s important. It lets Peterson play.” 

The incredulous messenger stared, then 
broke into a frantic run. Silence was heavy 
upon us. Isabel had flushed a fiery red; and 
the trio stared at her blankly. Nixon made 
the first recovery; he leaped over the parapet 
and took off down the field at full speed. 
Gorby and Larrabee moved off down the 
stadium. Masson chuckled. “Now, that’s a 
tribute, Miss Fleet. I’ve saved Olympus just 
for your whim. I’ve sure alienated a lot of 
new affection, though!” 

Isabel was solemn. “I suspect we'd be wise 
to move on.” 

Accordingly we made our way to an exit, 
around the tortuous cavern beneath the 
stands, and to the main gate. But I saw 
that the trio had worked fast. There in our 
path were Gorby and Larrabee and, with 
them, Julia Shirley. I was in the lead, but 
when Masson and Isabel rounded the corner, 
Julia, her face absolutely transfigured with 
delight, rushed forward and threw her arms 
around Masson. 

“Henry! You perfect darling! You're let- 
ting him play!” She drew his face down and 
kissed him wildly. “Oh, I think you’re won- 
derful! I love you! I absolutely adore 
you!” She kissed him again. 

“There’s your girl,” Nixon’s voice said 
from behind my shoulder. “Hear what she’s 
sayin’ to that black-hearted seducer?” “ 

We beheld Whiff Peterson, in football uni- 
form, giowering and waving his fists. Julia 
stared at him, then ran to him and buried 
her face in his shoulder-pads. She was half 
strangled with tears. “Gunnar! It’s been 
for your sake from the first. I had to! I 
absolutely had to! Somebody had to do it 
for you!” 





Here is the only way to go Round 
the World as you please. You make 
your own itinerary, stopping where 
you like for as longas you like. Then 
you continue ona liner that provides 
accommodations identical with 

. those in which you started. 


Thereare twenty-two ports. At each 
one the liner remains afew hours dur- 
ing which you may visit the nearby 
city. Or if the interior of the country 
interests you, stay over and visit it at 
your leisure. It is like a cruise on a 
private yacht. 


From Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong,a liner sails every 
week. From Manila, Singapore, Pe- 
nang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples,Genoa,Marseilles 
there are fortnightly sailings. 

Your ticket permits two years for 
the circuit of the world. And for as 
little as $1250 you may go Round 
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the World in this leisurely way with 
your transportation, meals and ac- 
commodations aboard ship included 
in the fare. 

You sail aboard magnificent Pres- 
ident Liners, broad of beam, steady 
and comfortable. Spacious decks, en- 
closed in glass. Outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Large publicrooms, 
beautifully appointed. A world fam- 
ous cuisine. 

Every fortnight there is a sailing of 
an American Mail Liner from Seattle 
for the Orient and Round the World. 

Every week a Dollar Liner sails 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for Honolulu, the Orient and Round 
the World. Fortnightly sailings from 
New York for Havana, Panama, Cali- 
fornia and the Orient. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New Y ork. 

A similar service returning from 
the Orient to Seattle, San Francis¢o 
and Los Angeles. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
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Insure your 


personal effects 


T would cost so much to 

replace them—and costs 
so little to protect yourself 
against the expense of re- 
placement if they are stolen, 
or destroyed while in the 
hands of transportation 
companies in hotels, clubs 
and all public places, or 
anywhere outside your 
home. 

Ask any North America 
Agent to explain how Tour- 
ist Baggage Insurance pro- 
tects you against the loss of 
personal effects. Or send 
the attached coupon for 
complete information. 
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The great man thrust her away from him. 
“What was you kissing my girl for?” he 
demanded, advancing toward Masson. 

“Your girl? She was mine till she started 
begging a C for you.” 

“What was you kissing my girl for?” 

“He’s got a good mind for an ameeba,” 
Nixon observed. “Sure, Julia’s going to 
marry the big ape.” 

“What!” Here Masson’s voice leaped up 
ominously. “Julia, did you hear that?” 

“Of course I am,” she sobbed. “We were 
engaged long before I came to Olympus.” 

Here Isabel sighed. “And I thought she 
could understudy me!” 

Masson’s Western drawl lengthened out. 
“But you could let me make love to you.” 

“I knew he was terrible in English. Oh, 
Gunnar, I hated to do it, but I had to! Jack 
Larrabee and Mr. Gorby and simply every- 
one—they all told me the only way I could 
save you was through Mr. Masson. Please, 
Gunnar, don’t be mad at me.” 

“You're all right, Julia.” The great man 
advanced another step, his fists dangling. 
“But I got to hit this—this—roo-ay. What 
do you mean, kissing my girl?” 

“These Swedes are terrible slow,” Nixon 
explained. “It’s taken him two months to 
tumble, but he’s got it now.” 

The ‘drawl grew still longer and more de- 
liberate and more poisonous. “I think I'll 
have to hit some one myself in a minute. 
Better watch out, young man. Stand back 
a little or you'll get hurt.” 

“T seen you kissing my girl. I’ve saw you 
hanging round her for months. You great 
big ravening wolf!” 

Julia screamed, and Isabel's fingers dug 
into my arm. 

“Well, if you will,” Masson said. His voice 
was happy with gratitude and relief from 
self-restraint. 

His head moved a quarter of an inch, and 
the blow that Peterson had aimed at it slid 
by. His right fist traveled in a lovely arc 
upward from above his knees. There was 
a sound as of a wet towel smacking a board, 
when it hit the great man’s chin. We 
beheld a triple-threat halfback supine on the 
ground. 

“That ought to be enough,” Masson 
drawled. “You'll get hurt bad next time. 
Better save yourself for the game. —No?” 

Peterson, on his feet again, came at him 
behind long arms. Masson bored/in, and I 
recognized the pure art of motion. There 
was a left jab that snapped the Nordic head 
back on its shoulders. At once Masson’s own 
shoulders sent his right in a perfect cross to 
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the jaw. Peterson tripped backward several 
jerky steps, and suddenly went down. It 
was not the blow that felled him, I thought. 
He crawled to his knees and tried to Stand, 
but a leg gave way under him. Again he 
struggled up and colla h 

The bewilderment of his face became acute 
fright. “My ankle’s bust,” he announced. 


I SAW that he spoke the truth. His left 
foot—no doubt-twisted under him when 
he was knocked backward—stuck out at a 
queer angle... .. Masson was bending over 
him with alarmed concern. Julia threw her- 
self on the ground beside him and drew his 
paling face to her shoulder. Isabel grasped 
my arm still more tightly. 

But the trio were looking at Masson, not 
Peterson, and sheer worship was in their eyes. 
Nixon released a long quivering sigh. “Re- 
port to the coach, Mr. Masson. Olympus 
has need of you. Bust a leg for Home-com- 
ing, and go down to immortality.” 

Some one came charging round the fence 
corner. It was Coach Hartigan. And at 
once Henry Masson took command. 

“Your halfback has broken an ankle, 
Coach,” he said. “Get him under cover and 
out of sight right away. Here’s your chance 
for glory. Give me back that note I sent 
you.” He plucked it from the pocket of 
Hartigan’s sweater. “If we can’t save 
Olympus we can polish up her reputation. 
Get me? Grab hold of this boy, you three. 
You too, Gorby—be generous to successful 
love. Easy! Easy! Support that leg. Into 
the locker-house with him. And the rest of 
you shut up forevermore about what’s hap- 
pened here.” 

Next morning I read the Home-coming edi- 
tion of the Olympian at breakfast. The line- 
up it announced for the afternoon’s game did 
not include Whiff Peterson, but nowhere in 
the paper was there word of his injury. 
There was, however, an affecting story of the 
authorities’ decision to keep him out of the 
game because his scholastic standing had been 
impugned. And in a box on the front page 
were brief interviews with the President and 
the coach. 

President Salter said: “I feel that where 
there is the slightest question of a player’s 
eligibility, even a purely technical question 
as in this case, Olympus must sacrifice the 
lesser and transitory good of victory for the 
sake of keeping immaculate her scholastic 
standards, which have always meant more to 
her than success on the gridiron.” * 

Hartigan said that he agreed with the 
President. 
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NEGATIVE SEX 


(Continued from page 55) 


an ultimate woman he might supremely love, 
who would share his future life and comple- 
ment his existence. 

When, pausing at the door, a man’s heart 
leaped at the sight of the realized “golden 
girl” of his quest, he then sought out the 
girl through proper introductions; there was 
no rude cutting-in on a dance, no precipitate 
flirtation or unseemly advances. Proprieties 
governed the development of acquaintance- 
ship, and further meetings were in the girl’s 
home or the homes of friends. Distance did 
lend an enchantment, and remoteness and 
denial added zest to courtship. 

A girl’s chief weapon for subjugation was 
her inborn sex charm, the appeal of her 
beauty and personality, and the instinctive 
arts of reticence and coyness by which she 
made herself more desired, more precious, 
more eagerly pursued. Gentle birth told in 
genteel manners; girls were modest and cir- 
cumspect in their meetings with men, and 
mystery enveloped them with a glamour, as 
the veils of old sanctuaries made goddesses 
seem divine. Creatures of romance, they 
piqued men’s imagination; they were re- 
spected, reverenced, idealized. 


There were idyllic love-affairsy and ro- 
mances which lasted. As they were faithful, 
usually they held the man to whom their 
life was joined. As a matter of fact when 
they became the “one woman” to a man, 
women did exert a tremendous influence in 
men’s lives, and they helped and encouraged 
men to achievement and success. They gen- 
erally got what they wanted out of life by 
their power over men, which was very real 
when there was no clamor about the right of 
the woman going her free way. 

What better than that has come about 
today? The old life of the home and 
guarded social circles has given way to an 
orgy of jazz in night-clubs and other public 
places. Because wives have “freed” them- 
selves of domestic ties, and children of the 
rule of parents, there is, in fact, little home 
life in the great cities of America. The old- 
fashioned courtship, with its gifts of flowers, 
exchange of tender letters and discreetly 
guarded meetings, has been replaced by an 
indiscriminate mingling of the sexes and 
promiscuous “petting parties.” 

Girls no longer seek to make themselves 
individually attractive to some one man be- 
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cause, being free, they no longer look upon 
marriage as a permanent factor or ultimate 
goal in a woman’s life, but more as an in- 
cidental and tentative alliance either to 
gratify momentary passion or bring material 
profit. The possibility of future motherhood 
is hardly ever considered in the new view- 
point to the effect that they shall lead their 
lives as they choose, a husband being a more 
or less temporary convenience to that end, to 
be gotten rid of when they desire a change. 

Indeed, back in their heads maternity is less 
seriously weighed than the prospect of ali- 
mony. Instead of romance with one man, 
most girls seek excitement with an indifferent 
number of men. Modesty and decorum have 
become out-of-date. With the bobbing of 
their hair, even as Samson lost his power, 
the most of these modernists have forfeited 
their immemorial charm and sex allure. 

In trying to be free and equal with men it 
seems a majority are trying to make them- 
selves as masculine as possible. They seem 
to scorn, as a sign of their former dependence 
and servitude, all that savors of femininity. 
They cut their hair like boys; they ape the 
dress of boys; they starve themselves to 
achieve the slim, flat boyish figure; they act 
like boys—many smoke and drink like boys, 
and imitate the wildness, rowdiness and 
roughness of boys. You hear them asserting 
that, being liberated, they have the right to 
do anything males may do. You do not, 
however, find them emulating serious young 
men in their studies and struggles, their burn- 
ing of the midnight electricity toward careers 
and real achievement. Their imitation is 
mostly in intemperate conduct, loose con- 
versation, sports, slang, late hours, the doing 
of anything to “get a kick,” and the develop- 
ment of a crass egotism, selfishness and im- 
patience with discipline. 


c= you picture a girl of this harsh and 
assertive type as the heroine of such 
a romance as that of the gentle, immortal 
Juliet? Recall Isolde’s heart breaking over 
dead Tristan, Francesca beloved of Paolo, the 
exquisite passion of Paul and Virginia find- 
ing union at last in the death-nuptials of 
the storm ; conjure any of the romances which 
have stirred the heart of humanity. Can 
you imagine any one of this modern breed— 
bobbed hair, rouged lips, cigarette and man- 
nish attire—inspiring or feeling an undying 
love, so great any sacrifice, or even union 
in death, would be preferable to separation? 

As for that, such an ideal of romantic pas- 
sion is pooh-poohed as mid-Victorian senti- 
mentalism—as out-of-date as valentines, the 
poetry of Tennyson, a faded rose worn next 
the heart and love-songs in the gloaming. In 
an age of jazz the idea of a lover strumming 
a guitar outside his lady’s casement must, 
to the celebrants of a saxophone age and the 
dabblers in Freud who interpret passion in 
terms of “chemical urges” or “suppressed 
complexes,” seem hilariously archaic! Scoff- 
ing at the concept of an exalted passion that 
might last through life—as though they 
would bury themselves in any man’s existence 
or be tied down!—in what has this sophis- 
ticated generation improved upon the ideals 
of the past concerning love and marriage, 
which involve the supreme functions and 
duties of human existence? Today romance 
is dead. Jazz blares its requiem. 

Allowing easy familiarities, how could 
these disillusioned and sensation-crazed fe- 
males inspire the respectful regard or de- 
voted love of any serious man? As they 
have become trivial and light in their flirta- 
tions and viewpoint on life, they are ac- 
cepted lightly for what they are. Seeking 
to meet men on a common ground of hail- 
fellow-well-met equality, they have become 
common, and as intimacy breeds indifference, 
they have ceased to be idealized. They have 
ceased to inspire the grande passion. If they 


attract a man usually they fail to hold him. 


In fact, they seem to have no desire to do 
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A Minute’s Test Proves 
The Remarkable Facts About 
The New Linit Beauty Bath 


Instantly Your Skin Feels as Soft and 
Smooth as a Rose Petal 


OWING the cann 
judgment of the Mod- 
ern American Woman 
in matters relative to 
—— and simple Beauty 

re tions, we e you to 
rhe ~ ov elias 


Merely dissolve a few handfuls 
of Linit Starch in warm water; 

m wash your hands, using 
your favorite soap. The moment 
your hands come in contact 
with the water, you experience 
a delightful smoothness — and 
after —_ dry your hands, your 
skin has a “feel” rivaling rare 
velvet in so, 

HAT is also the immediate 
and startling effect of Linit 
when used in your bath. Dis- 
solve half a package or more 
of Linit Starch in your tub— 
bathe as usual — and then feel 





your skin — soft and smooth 
as a rose petal. 


This exquisite smoothness 
comes from a thin coating of 
Linit (invisible to the eye) left 
on the skin. This thin layer of 
Linit absorbs perspiration and 
in cases of irritation, soothes 
the skin. 


TARCH from Cornis o main 
ingredient of Linit. Being a 
vegetable product, Linit mn 
tains no mineral properties to 
injure the skin. In fact, the 
ame and soothing quality of 
tarch from Corn are regard- 
ed so highly by doctors and 
dermatologists, that they gen- 
erally recommend it for the 
tender and sensitive skin of 


young babies. 


LINIT Starch is sold 
by your GROCER 
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Does Your Mirror say 
“Powder” or “Beauty” 


If only powder didn’t SHOW! If you could use 
it to achieve JUST BEAUTY! Marvelous if 
possible. To have again the undimmed, velvety 
skin of childhood loveliness ... 10 have your mir- 
ror say ‘‘beauly” and not “powder.” 


THEN, PRINCESS PAT does give just beauty 

V V eee without the slightest hint of “powder ape 

: arance”... and your intelligence will recoge 
nize the reasons, Then you will want to try. 


As you ordinarily powder—and peer into your mirror 
—you now observe a chalky, powdery appearance. 
Try as you will, you cannot altogether banish it. 
Your mirror still says powder. And it always will— 
until you use powder without the usual ingredients 
that give the customary chalky appearance, 

These ingredients are banished in Princess Pat. 
Precious Almond replaces usual starch. Instead of 
harshness, there is softness. The very feel of Princess 
Pat is a caress to the skin. Watch as you apply this 
utterly different goatee. Subtly, magically, it trans- 
forms the skin. It merges, blends, becomes as the 
very skin itself made perfect. Rub it on well, for 
permanence, 


Now then! After you have powdered, what ha ? 
Oil comes upon the skin, gradually, yet surely. Usual 
powders become “‘patchy” and unlovely. You have to 
use more powder—with not the happiest results. 


On the contrary, the Almond in Princess Pat has an 
affinity for oils from the skin glands—usually called 
pores. As oils appear—and they do on every skin— 
they are absorbed by Almond. Thus the distressing 
shine is prevented—even on the nose. Powder is no 
longer dislodged, nor beauty marred. Wonderful? 
Yes, of course. 


And think! This same ic of Princess Pat, giv- 


e 4 are not 
ed enesquenty they do not become dis- 
tended. If already distended, Princess Pat Powder givee 
every assistance to normally invisible again. 
But it is beauty without powder appearance that is the 
first thought of every woman. That is why women who 
know choose Princess Pat to begin with . . . for make-up 
beauty that always passes for supreme natural loveliness. 
I your mirror never says “‘powder."* 
Of course, though, the added virtue of improved skin 
texture is equally well loved as time passes . . . as pores 
become superbly fine, as the skin becomes delightfully 
soft and p! t, as blemishes vanish. : 
And now, if you have read qasetetiy. learned the unusual 
advantages of Princess Pat you will surely want to try it. 
Your favorite toilette goods counter can supply Princess 
Pat Almond Base der—in two weights. These are 
fegular weight. > Se opiens box, t~ a .~ ad- 
erent light wei powder in round box. weights 
are made with tke famous Almond Base. 





The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is offered 
for a limited time for Tu1s coupon and 25c (coin). Only 
one to a customer. Set contains easily a month's supply 
of Almond Base Powder and SIX other delightful Princess 
Pat preparations. Packed in a beautifully decorated 
boudoir box. Please act promptly. 











PRINCESS PAT, Ltd. 

2709 S. Wells St., Dept. No. 27-A, Chicago. , 

E xclosed find 25¢ for which send me the Princess Pat 
Week End Set? 


Name (print). ....ccseseseceeccedecces evcccccerece 


City and State... ..cscccccccccccccevccccveccccccecs | 




















so. As the legendary goddess who came down 
from her shrine, they have ceased to be 
worshiped. Their “divinity” has departed. 

Just as young women have become un- 
sexed and superficial, a reaction—inevitably 
perhaps—has followed among many men, 
which is striking to one familiar with 
Europe, where men are still gallant in their 
attentions and intense in their love-making. 
Here the men have become obviously shallow 
and promiscuous. You fail today to see any 
man standing at a door looking over a 
gathering to discover some one woman of 
unique appeal. 

What you do see are men looking around 
to see which girl is cut in on the most and 
by that is adjudged most popular. Then like 
a flock of sheep they rush in to dance with 
that particular girl. Thus her popularity may 
be rated not by quality but by demand, in 
the same way as stocks or real estate. When 
a stock soars everybody stampedes and 
when there’s a land boom everybody rushes 
to buy—even land that is later found to be 
under water! 


FEW summers ago, at my house at a 

Long Island resort, I had stopping with 
me one of the most famous beauties of the 
Argentine, which as everyone knows is 
celebrated for the wonderful dancing of its 
women. This woman was a radiantly exotic 
type, with rare distinction of personality 
and the grace and manners of aristocratic 
birth. She was altogether charming. Yet 
the men shied away from her. Obviously 
they preferred the “baby vamps” and dizzy 
flappers whose main line was silly patter. 
In Paris my Argentine friend, who is both 
intellectual and thoroughly feminine, is al- 
ways besieged by dazzled and captivated 
men. In spite of the fact that I introduced 
her to every man I could get hold of, I failed 
to get anyone to ask her to dance. Des- 
perately I implored a man I knew well to 
ask some of his friends to dance with her. 

“What do you want to palm off on me?” 
exclaimed one man. “What’s the matter— 
do you want to get rid of her?” Said an- 
other: “Nothing doing! I don’t want to 
take a chance with a woman I'll get stuck 
with!” So they danced only with the girls 
they knew and whom they were sure some- 
body would cut in on and take off their 
hands. My charming friend quite realized 
her failure in America. “I think I'll go 
home,” she said, with a rather wistful smile. 
And I heartily agreed she should. 

It has been said communism, with its 
leveling of classes, destroys individuality. 
Certainly this modern equality of women 
seems to have effected this very thing with 
them. 

On various occasions I have gone to a 
luncheon or dinner and have found six or 
more women wearing dresses of an identical 
model, so that they all appear to be in uni- 
form. For well-to-do American women, in- 
stead of dressing differently, prefer to wear 
a gown which will be recognized by rivals as 
having come from a famous French shop— 
they are delighted if others can’t fail to know 
it cost at least two hundred and fifty dollars. 
A friend, whose gowns are far more en- 
trancing, achieves wonders on an outlay of 
seventy-five dollars or less. Incidentally, she 
has never used a touch of make-up in her 
life, not even powder and cold cream. In 
this alone at any gathering she stands out in 
contrast to women whose faces are like 
daubed and plastered masks. When asked 
how she preserves a beautiful clear com- 
plexion, a skin of a lovely flower-petaled 
texture, she retorted: “Because I do what 
most women don’t—wash my face. I use 
Castile soap and water, and try to keep 
clean.” Curiously, washing one’s face is so 
unusual today it is almost an eccentricity. 

Most women, from school-girls to grand- 
mothers, use so much make-up they look as 
though their faces had been dipped in a 
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flour barrel, their lips smeared with red 
grease and their eyes blackened with soot. 
With the over-use of pastes, paint, powder 
and alcohol their skin becomes leathery, their 
chins puffy and their noses look moth-eaten. 
Twenty-five years ago no respectable woman 
would have dared appear on the street in 
make-up for fear she would be insulted. To- 
day young girls bedaub their faces like “girls 
of the game.” Some time ago my friend 
was approached by an overly painted woman, 
with the honeyedly slurring remark—‘*My 
dear, you look positively naked.” Startled, 
my friend glanced down at her dress, much 
longer than those the others wore. “I don't 
mean your dress,” said the woman sweetly. 
“IT mean your face. Really, you should go 
and get dressed.” ‘To which my friend an- 
swered, quoting Oscar Wilde, “Yes, I suppose 
‘there are only two classes of women, the 
painted and plain.’ Well, I prefer to be 
placed in the latter category. At least, I 
look respectable.” 

What strikes me constantly at gatherings 
is that most of the younger men seem as 
much interested in one woman as another, 
flit from one to another, and flirt, flatter 
and “neck and pet” indiscriminately. There 
seems to be developing a race of young male 
butterflies. What wooings are carried on 
are often obviously casual and tepid, and 
even after engagements you see young couples 
continuing side flirtations. 

The older and more serious men you meet 
are generally disinterested and out of place 
among the débutante flappers and flapper 
mothers. One doesn’t wonder they prefer 
their clubs and the company of their kind. 
I might cite countless cases where, when 
their wives “throw” a party, such men re- 
tire to their study or “beat it” elsewhere. 
And in this day of liberty and equality— 
certainly minus the fraternity!—it is more 
often the husband of a serious turn who 
stays home at night while his gad-about wife 
keeps late hours anywhere but by the 
proverbial fireside. If, tired or exasperated 
with the inane distractions of jazz, the hus- 
band objects, he is put down as “a back 
number,” “a flat tire,” and candidate for the 
carpet-slipper brigade. So he is left alone 
while the wife “steps out” with her convivial 
companions—not so often to go to lectures, 
political meetings or welfare conferences as 
to night-clubs, roadhouses or friends’ apart- 
ments, where she drinks cocktails and dances, 
often in the company of men much younger 
than herself, male butterflies or gigolos, that 
quaint parasite of the new age. It is now not 
uncommon to find women with ample al- 
lowances from husbands tolerated for what 
they can give, or else ex-wives affluent with 
their alimony, attaching young gallants 
who dance attendance, and whom they. gen- 
erally hold—themselves being passées or 
lacking in charm—with costly gifts. Instead 
of men keeping women, as was once common, 
it is more the custom today for young men 
to be kept by women. 


OMETHING of what this new freedom 

has brought about was first markedly 
brought to my attention at a Florida resort 
two seasons ago. A well-known New York 
producer brought down a revue which in- 
cluded a pageant of famous stage beauties. 
Twenty years before, all the susceptible males 
in the community would have been running 
after the show girls. In those days a dis- 
tinction was drawn between girls of society 
and those of the chorus. Men's social life 
was one thing, their gay flings another. 
They associated with their own class on lines 
laid down by strict conventions, their at- 
titude toward women was one of polite def- 
erence and respect, and in their own circles 
they found their wives. Among chorus 
girls, whom they might pick up at the stage 
door and whom they sought with gifts of 
flowers, gowns and costly jewels, they might 
find companions for their late night suppers 
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and drinking-bouts. As it happened, in Flori- 
da the men simply ignored the stage beauties. 

Why? On the beach you could not dis- 
tinguish between the show girls and society 
girls; between them there was no difference 
in extreme dress and make-up, except the 
show girls were in fact far more dignified 
and behaved more like ladies. You see the 
flappers had come into a new freedom! 
They were no longer restrained by parents or 
watchful chaperons, or guided by rules of 
etiquette. They could join the men in late- 
night motor rides and suppers at riotous re- 
sorts, drink cocktails and champagne with 
the staying qualities of the old-time Broad- 
way butterflies, dance all night and then have 
beach parties to watch the rising of the 
sun. So why, if they found such camaraderie 
among the girls of their own set, should the 
men “chase” professional ladies, whose favors 
are decidedly expensive? 

This seemed to me significant. Had the 
younger generation gone so far in license of 
conduct and a letting down of the bars 
there was no longer a distinction so far as 
men were concerned between girls of society 
and a class once regarded dubiously? Did 
men now find the entertainment once af- 
forded by mercenary moths of the night 
among the emancipated daughters of re- 
spectability? The situation recalled a strik- 
ing change which has come about in Paris. 
Twenty years ago American visitors found 
one of the chief excitements of gay Paris in 
cafés whose main attraction was the cele- 
brated cocottes, famous for their hectic 
beauty, and who were the last word in 
clothes and their many dazzling jewels. To- 
day the famous courtesan in Paris is as ex- 
tinct as a tropical bird. You never see them 
in the cafés, driving on the boulevards, or 
anywhere in public. “Where have they all 
gone to?” I asked a man friend. “What 
has become of them?” MHe answered: 
“There aren't any men any more to buy their 
dresses and jewels! Why should a man spend 
a fortune today on a professional beauty 
when it isn’t really necessary? In our cafés 
now you will find American movie queens, 
young wives over for a Paris divorce, older 
wives taking a vacation from their husbands 
or spending their alimony, and hordes of 
flappers on a quest for excitement without 
bounds of restraint.” 


HILE attending the annual ball, the 

greatest social event of the Florida sea- 
son, I was shocked to see two women dressed 
as boys in trousers, shirts and ties, and smok- 
ing cigarettes, who constantly cut in to dance 
with other women. A few of the women 
resented being taken away from their male 
partners, and some women and men were 
distinctly outraged. But to the majority they 
were accepted as fitting into the occasion, 
by which the event showed that in lieu of 
copying somebody else, or striking a note of 
originality, the only other striking thing to 
be done was to dress like men. 

“Manners,” once said a cynic, “are more 
important than morals.” If this is only a 
half truth, as most epigrams are, our free 
women seem to have freed themselves even 
of continent public behavior. By which 
vitiation of external manners—as the de- 
caying skin of a peach indicates a rot within 
—one may become timorous as to the con- 
dition of present-day morals. 

If the new freedom permits women to de- 
velop bigger interests in common with men, 
so that they can become intellectual com- 
panions to a degree impossible with the old- 
fashioned and restricted female, you fail to 
see much evidence of it. What, in fact, are 
the “serious interests” for which so many 
women neglect their homes today? Few, if 
any. If the new freedom has opened a 
“wider horizon” than trivial domestic con- 
cerns and petty gossip—if it has given them 
a vision beyond “Kirche, Kinder und Kuchen” 
—I have failed to find at any social gather- 
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Bad breath 


is a warning from a 
poisoned system! 


Don’t “cover it up”’ 
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HINK overthe 

business man’s 
average menu! A 
superabundance of 
proteins and ve 
little roughage! Then take into 
account his day's work—stooped 
over his desk all day! Lastly, 
judge of the exercise he takes— 
or rather doesn’t take! 

Is it any wonder doctors say 
that practically every one of us 
suffers from constipation; and 
from its attendant train of ills— 
tired digestion, headaches, bad 
breath? 

And the trouble is that so many 
of us turn for relief to drastic 
cathartics or to drugs whose use 
may create undesirable habits. .. . 

There is, however, an ever- 
increasing group of people who 
are combating constipation with 
more natural means—fresh air, 


Eno — health 

precaution—will 

cost you less 
than 3c a day. 


When you get up, 
simply take a glass 
of water and a 
generous teaspoonful 
of Eno. Taking this 
sparkling, delightful 
saline regularly will 
help to keep you fit 
and eager through 
the hardest day. 
For a business 
headache, nothing is 
better than a glass 
of Eno. You can 
get it at the better 
soda fountains 
everywhere. 





Get at its cause 
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a balanced diet, plenty of water 
and complement these by the 
regular use of ENo, the gentle 
yet thorough saline laxative. 
Try this famous saline for one 
week, morning or evening. You'll 
use it regularly once you have 
tried it. You'll like its delightful 
sparkling taste and you'll appre- 





ciate its gentle cleansing . . . its 
freedom from griping. 
Unpleasant breath . . . and 


the condition of intestinal poison- 
ing that usually causes it . . . is 
just as inexcusable hygienically as 
it is socially. It is a symptom of 
importance—a warning of intes- 
tinal toxicity. Try ENo—at all 
druggists, 75c and $1.25 a bottle. 
Prepared only by J. C. Eno, 
Ltd., London, England Sales 
Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Inc., Belmont Building, 
Madison Avenue at 34th 
Street, New York. 
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‘Last night 
I came home with 
great news” 


“T’> TELEPHONED Ruth that I hed e surprise 
for her and she could hardly wait for me to 
get home. You should have seen her 

when I told her the Boss had called me in and 

given me a $25 increase in salary. 

“ ‘Te’s wonderful,’ she said, ‘just wonderful. 
Now we can pay some of those bills that have 
been worrying us and even put a little in the 
bank each week. 

“ ‘Remember the night we saw that coupon 
P @ magazine and you decided to take up an 

. C. S. course? It made a new man of you, 
Bob, and I knew it wouldn’t be long before the 
firm would notice the difference in your work. 

“ ‘We certainly owe a lot to the International 
Correspondence Schools. You would never have 
received this increase if you hadn’t studied at 
home and prepared yourself for bigger work.’ ” 
How about you? Are you always going to work for a 

small salary? Are you going to waste your natural 
ability all [5 4 life? Or are you going to get ahead in 
a big all depends on what you do with your 
aoe time. 

Don’t let opie recious hour pass before ven ang 
out what the I. . can do for you. It doesn 

you @ penny or cbitgate you in any way to ask M full 
Jortioula but that one simple, little act may be the 
means of ‘ing your entire life. Do it now! 

Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 

Box 3416-E, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost. or eeication, gicese send me a copy of 
your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars 

about the subject before which I have marked X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 








Business Management Advertising 
ef Management English Ou 
ersonni 
Traffic Management Show Card and oy 
Accounting and C, P, A. Lettering 
Stenography and Typing 
Civil Service 


Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
Secretarial Work High School Subjects 
Spanish { French Illustrating (1) Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineer Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer *; Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Drafisman ~- Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad wy one Structural Engineer 
Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Plumbing and Heatin Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering Cf Radio Mathematics 


0% 4 

Cost Accounting 

Bookkeeping - 
Salesmanship 
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If you reside in. Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Corr Schools C Limited, Montreal 
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ing of women, whether in New York or any 
fashionable resort, any serious discussions 
about politics, philosophy, discoveries of 
science, feats of aviation, a pending presi- 
dential campaign, or even of popular novels. 

Among the moneyed classes many dabble 
in quasi-intellectual fads; they may go in for 
concerts or sponsor some young pet musician, 
take up lectures, or nibble at some new form 
of religion, but: what they mostly do is 
gamble and gossip, 

By their gossip you may know them. It 
is no less petty and personal than that of 
shut-in wives generations ago, and is more 
hard-boiled, heartless and vinegared. 

Alice Groom, as I shall call her, is repre- 
sentative of countless American women. For 
a while during the war she ran an ambulance 
in Europe, and having done that success- 
fully, came back with the obsession she must 
assert her emancipation by being anything 
but feminine. So she assumed mannish 
clothes and went in for sports and things in- 
tellectual. Despite the fact she became ab- 
solutely negative in womanliness, she cap- 
tured a lawyer of means, a man of very 
fine mind. Alice affects the athletic life, rides 
every morning in the park and plays golf 
most afternoons. She is harsh-voiced, aggres- 
sive, and loftily superior in a pose of being 
a high-brow. In fact, she reads nothing, be- 
ing so lacking in depth and concentration she 
“gets the fidgets” trying to read a book. 
“Why read about life second-hand, when you 
can live it?” she drawls. Now and then 
she goes to lectures, lectures now being a 
popular phase of the feminist advance. Most 
impecunious French, German and English 
philosophers, writers and forward-lookers 
are now coming to America to commer- 
cialize the lecture craze. In Europe it is al- 
most impossible to get anyone to go to a 
lecture. 

Alice is like a weather-vane in following 
where others go. She went to hear Coué 
when Coué was a craze—and got better and 
better every day. Of course, she sat under 
Einstein. More recently she heard Emil Lud- 
wig and Count Keyserling. When I asked 
her what message they gave she was inarticu- 
late, because her mind was a blank. Like 
most superficial faddists, it’s all a pose, and 
she gets nothing. To attain knowledge you 
must become identified with knowledge, and 
this is possible only through reading and 
serious study. In their thronging to lectures 
women like Alice try to get knowledge 
without effort, which is a total loss. 

This woman has no repose, no real cul- 
ture. Her life is fictitious and unreal.. She 
had two children. As babies they amused 
her for their novelty; then they annoyed 
her. She turned them over entirely to nurses 
and governesses. She couldn’t bother run- 
ning a household; that was for paid servants. 
All she wanted to do was run about. So her 
home was frightfully neglected. Her bed- 
room, with everything thrown about pellmell, 
was a bedlam. She afforded her husband 
no home life; the things he was interested 
in bored her. What happened was _ in- 
evitable, as it is with so many like her. 
Her husband took to living mostly at his 
club. His first dissatisfaction and disillu- 
sion was succeeded by impatience and anger. 
Alice indignantly stood up for her rights. 
Perhaps she cared for her husband in a sort 
of impersonal lukewarm way. A man of 
ardent temperament and affectionate disposi- 
tion, he resented her tepid indifference. Nat- 
urally he cooled. He came to resent her as 
an unnatural and anomalous woman. He re- 
sented her neglect of the children. After 
four years of marriage his love was cold. 

Lonely and uncompanioned by a woman 
he had found unnatural, unresponsive and 
neglectful, a fake high-brow who used her 
fads as pretexts to desert her home, he fell 
in love with a telephone operator—a little 
girl of eighteen who had come from a South- 
ern state to win her fortune in the movies. 
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Those ambitions nad been quickly crushed by 
her visits to studios and mingling with hard- 
boiled extras in agents’ offices. She had been 
an operator “down South,” and she landed 
a job in a hotel, where the lawyer was at- 
tracted by her coy loveliness, quaint accent 
and old-fashioned simplicity. She hadn’t 
yet had time to become sophisticated—a 
pretty creature of no especial intelligence, but 
of an unaffected femininity. The man was 
quite enchanted. And the girl adored the 
great man whose name figured prominently 
in the handling of big cases. 

When he approached Alice in the matter 
of a divorce she was outraged. Of course, 
her vanity was assailed. To her friends she 
railed about the fickleness of men. She 
was intensely bitter. For a time she refused 
to consider a divorce. But in the end the 
large settlement the man offered ‘in his des- 
peration to be rid of a hateful incubus ap- 
pealed to her mercenary instinct. The man 
married the girl he loved, to. whom he has 
been able to give everything of which the 
eternal Cinderella dreams. Grateful and de- 
voted, the little wife tries to live up to him; 
she is devoted to his children, and both are 
blissfully happy. Alice, given to her sports 
and fads more than ever, carries on iced and 
diluted flirtations with budding geniuses 
whose room-rent she pays, and imported char- 
latans with “messages,” all of whom drop her 
as soon as they find other doting patrons 
among richer matrons of her acquaintance. 


N things that are really constructive most 

moneyed women take little interest com- 
pared to what offers excitement or what flat- 
ters their vanity. Two types usually stand 
out—the woman who uses her freedom to 
appear important in radical sociological 
movements to the neglect of her husband, 
home and children, and the woman. who 
uses her liberty for social promiscuity. 

In Lydia Milton’s life you could hardly 
find a moral peccadillo. Many of her friends 
have said she is a woman almost without 
sex. As a girl she was handsome in a robust, 
aggressive way, and always had a penchant 
to run things. She married when quite young 
and her husband accepted her as a woman 
with a mission. From the beginning she neg- 
lected her home. In the old days when 
suffrage parades provoked gibes, she marched 
for miles with magnificent aplomb at the 
héad of processions on Fifth Avénue. She 
was photographed and headlined .in the 
newspapers. She delivered tirades from mo- 
tor-cars and showed real ability. in raising 
funds. Briefly she became a power in the 
movement. When suffrage became assured 
and was no longer an occasion for sensational 
publicity she suddenly lost interest.in the 
cause. She now admits being disgusted with 
the “old parties,” and is advocating 42 wom- 
en’s party. She has never even voted. 
Nothing holds her enthusiasm long. She is a 
woman of fads and wild causes. For this 
reason she never has had any serious object 
in her activities—merely a craze for excite- 
ment and for newspaper publicity. 

Instead of attending to the comforts of her 
husband and welfare of her children she de- 
veloped an interest in conferences of strikers, 
meetings of labor leaders, and investigating 
conditions of living among miners, silk-mill 
workers and the employees of East Side cloth- 
ing shops. She loved to be a stormy petrel. 
Venal labor malcontents took her money 
and used her name for their own purposes. 

Meanwhile her husband made the best of 
things, going his own way, and while she was 
uplifting the workers her children ran wild. 

Not long ago her husband, who had come 
to seek his diversions elsewhere than his 
home, went to a fashionable speak-easy in 
New York. I have this story from the man 
first-hand. He admitted he went there with 
a friend and a couple of “squabs.” 

“And what do you think I found?” he 
said to me. “When I got into the resort, 
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Have you tried it AFTFR SHAVING ° 





Amazing—Invigorating 


FTER your next shave, 

douse Listerine on the 

face full strength. What a 
nice reaction. Cooling! A 
new sense of vigor and fresh- 
ness. Amazing stimulation for 
tired skin. And all the usual 
smartingand burning gone atonce. 


Also you have the satisfac- 

tion of knowing that the 
antiseptic essential oils of 
Listerine are enemies of in- 
fection. One trial of Listerine 
this way will win you. Why 
not today? Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 








Have you TRIED the new 
LISTERINE SHAVING 
CREAM? 


Cools your skin while you shave and 

keeps it cool afterwards. An out- 

standing shaving cream in every 
respect. 





THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
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OY AL beauty and rare good taste 

combine in the gift of gifts—the 
famous Mi Choice Package. 
The smooth, chocolate coatings — the 
surprise fillings, vindicate your judg- 
ment in choosing the gift of gifts. 
Your dealer has the famous Mi Choice 
Package in one, two, three and five 
pound sizes. If not, send the coupon 
and $1.50 for the one pound Mi Choice 
or 25c for a Miniature Sample Package 
filled with the pieces which have made 
Mi Choice the choice of people who dis- 
criminate. 
BUNTE BROTHERS 


Makers of fine chocolates since 1876 
3309 Franklin Boulevard Cuicaco, ILL. 





BunTe Brotuers, 3309 Franklin Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


‘a I enclose $1.50 for a one pound or $3.00 
for a two pound Mi Choice package. 


CT I enclose 25c for the miniature Mi Choice 
sample package. 



































| courtesans, and so they do not pay any at- 


imagine my horror when I saw my seven- 
teen-year-old daughter with another society 
girl and two boys. My kiddie came over 
and slapped me on the back. She wasn’t a 
bit feazed about my seeing her there. ‘Good 
night, Dad,’ she said cheerily, ‘have a good 
time.’ Well, that’s what one gets! I couldn't 
blame the girl. She never had a home. Her 
mother never looked after her, nor did I.” 


BROAD children see wine on the table all 

the time, and it is never desired. Because 
alcohol is forbidden, and just as children 
indulge in ice-cream sodas until they become 
sick, here you see women consuming succes- 
sions of drinks at luncheons, teas, dinners 
and late night parties. 

Formerly it was the husband who, hat on 
askew, making his way from lamp-post to 
lamp-post, finally arrived home to find diffi- 
culty with the old keyhole. Now it’s the 
wives, almost more often than men, who are 
helped from their car “three sheets to the 
wind,” who see in the hallway three or four 
blurred butlers instead of one, and who get 
seasick in finding their bed a hammock on 
a heaving sea. They drink because they have 
no constructive occupation, and because 
everybody’s doing it they wiggle through the 
graceless contortions of what has replaced 
the charming old waltzes, believing this hide- 
ous pandemonium is melody because the 
commercial piano-tinklers of Tin-pan Alley 
tell them so. Likewise they marry in a rush, 
to repent in a hurry, neglect their home and 
children, fling their obligations to the winds, 
and desert one “bed and board” only to 
take on another. 

Instead of a live appreciation of new op- 
portunities to improve their lives and become 
socially useful, instead of maturing intellectu- 
ally, a large proportion of the women af- 
fected in this revolt have simply gone adrift 
in a mental, moral and social chaos whose 
only parallel is to be found in the intractabil- 
ity, willfulness, blind seeking and inexperience 
of childhood. As people demoralized by a 
political revolution have to find eventual 
readjustment after their new-born travails 
and terrors, women have now to find their 
way out of the storm and stress of a social 
adolescence. The birth-struggle has been 
painful. They are still like children. 

One may perhaps better understand what 
has taken place, and feel more tolerance, if 
the phenomenon is studied psychologically: 

A philosopher friend of mine in Paris 
recently said to me that America is the only 
country in the world with the constitution 
and character of childhood, and therefore 
the only country on earth which can afford 
itself a fever at night and wake up fresh 
in the morning. Which explains a great deal. 
In its vital strength the United States can 
seize upon and develop new ideas and even 
go to excesses without the danger of perma- 
nent harm. Like a child, its recovery from 
fevers is rapid. So while the liberated 
womanhood of America may be said to suffer 
from the fevers of childhood, one need not 
despair of recovery. 

Children like to play with tin soldiers and 
make mimic warfare. In much the same 
spirit a class of women want to go into 
politics. Neglecting their homes and children, 
they make a mimic play of what is really a 
men’s game. A few may possess a real politi- 
cal gift, just as outstanding women did in the 
past, but the majority are no more equipped 
for high office than they are to be soldiers. 

In Europe, I think, women are really inde- 
pendent. Among the better classes are many 
who never use rouge and powder, who refuse 
to change their fashion of dress at the dic- 
tates of modistes, who if they have ugly legs 
wear long dresses, and who never cut their 
hair. A sharp line is drawn between women 
of the aristocracy and professionals; women 
of the nobility refuse to plaster their faces 
with cosmetics and dress like manikins or 
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tention to newly designed and extreme 
fashions. Position and culture are marked 
by a difference in dress; many women design 
their own original gowns, and if one prefers 
a certain mode she may maintain it for years, 
in which there is real independence. Perhaps 
one of the reasons that they are not whisked 
about by every new wind of fashion is that 
they have so little money, and the profes- 
sional harpies of fashion don’t try to get it 
away from them. 

It seems a law of compensation decrees 
that as money increases personal independence 
decreases, and the more prosperous you are 
the more you fall into herd habits. With 
greater wealth than Europeans possess, 
American women have become the prey of 
professional people, coiffeurs, modistes, per- 
fumers, shoemakers, cosmetic manufacturers, 
and so forth, who create new styles con- 
stantly in order to get their money away 
from them. That they are the gullible vic- 
tims of commercial parasites is another 
proof of a childish servility. 

Today who settles what women shall 
wear? Parisian dressmakers, who systemati- 
cally change modes for their own profit. 
Women all over the world are less subservient 
today, and are less dominated by fathers and 
husbands. But in dress and appearance 
American women are more subservient than 
women ever were anywhere. Consider these 
short dresses “which allow such freedom of 
movement” and exposure! In the latter days 
of the war there was a shortage of men in 
the factories of northern France and the silk 
mills of Lyons. When materials became rare 
the French government, in order to prevent 
a costly importation of fabrics, issued an edict 
to the dressmakers of Paris to make dresses 
narrow and short in order to meet the de- 
mand for dresses and protect the native 
industry. So the dressmakers scoured the 
field for manikins who were narrow and thin 
to display dresses. These manikins set the 
vogue for the flat-breasted boyish shape 
which has become the obsession of the 
women of America. And today American 
women are starving themselves unintelli- 
gently and stupidly to imitate manikins who 
were by nature skinny, but whose success 
in imposing their style on rich foreigners 
saved the prestige and prosperity of the Rue 
de la Paix modistes. 

This same sheep-like acquiescence is found 
in the extravagant folly of having shoes to 
match each gown, and in discarding good 
clothes when modes or colors change in stock- 
ings, wraps, hats and gloves. Wherein is 
there any individual taste or freedom of 
expression ? 

As with dress, so with more intrinsically 
serious things. Toward the supreme natural 
functions of life their attitude is that of 
irresponsible childhood, and the psychology 
of their actions is that of the animal herd 
with which, when a stampede is started, all 
blindly follow. 

It has become the fashion to make light of 
marriage. Just as children revel in a diversity 
of playthings, our modern flappers carry on 
successive flirtations with a variety of ad- 
mirers. Children, of course, quickly tire of 
their toys; likewise, as they then want 
another child’s toy, our flappers covet another 
girl's beau and our young wives another 
woman’s husband. And as children heed- 
lessly smash the mechanical horses and 
engines of which they tire, just so are so 
many marriages smashed in the increasing 
stampede for divorce. 


(In her next article the Duchess de Riche- 
lieu will deal strikingly with the new condi- 
tions of marriage and divorce as they exist in 
America, and with the situation abroad. The 
fearlessly independent views expressed in the 
foregoing article may indicate startling obser- 
vations upon a feminist generation going 
through the “storm and stress” of an adoles- 
cent freedom.) 
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In Maywood, Ill. 


—Hard Water 


In Newton, Mass. 


In maywoon, 1101s, the water is 350 
hard. You should lather longer if you are 
in a hard water region to help your Gil- 
lette Blade to do its usual smooth, sure job. 


Newron, MASSACHUSETTS, is a paradise 
for men with tough beards. The hardness 
of the water there is only 26; your shaving 
brush foams up quickly; your beard is 
quickly softened and your Gillette Blade 
slides smooth as velvet over your face. 


—Soft Water 
Gillette Blades shave smoothly, gently, surely—in 48 states! 


OU know how hard it is to lather 

with water in Maywood, near Chi- 
cago. How easy it is in the soft water 
of Newton, Massachusetts. 


The Gillette Blade never gets the same 
shaving job twice, even on the same face. 
Water, weather, nerves, and sleep and soap 
all set up special shaving conditions for 
your next shave. 


Perhaps you can control them all. Per- 
haps not. One thing you can count on— 
that when your face is ready, the Gillette 
Blade will slide along easily, cleanly, swift- 
ly, and leave your face refreshed, natural, 
comfortable. 


Gillette puts this dependable “ face value” 
into every blade. Almost half of all Gillette 
people are skillful inspectors, paid double 
when they find a single blade that may 
not do the superb job. And even these 
people are paid to find mistakes in instru- 
ments adjusted to hone and strop to one 
ten-thousandth of an inch. 


The job that a Gillette Blade must do is 
tomakean easy,comfortable shave. Whether 
you hurry or loaf, lather or slap—whether 
the water is soft or hard, the Gillette Blade 
must do its part well for every Giilette user. 
That means eight men out of ten from 
Maine to San Diego. 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 





To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 


Gillette 


fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 
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“He’s a Great Boss!” 





“He's been planning for you and 
the children as well as for me. He 
wants you to be protected in case 
anything happens to me. He's a 
great boss!” 


HEN you hear a man refer 
to his employer as “the boss,” or 
“the chief,” study the expression 
of the speaker's face. If the cor- 
ners of his mouth turn up a bit 
and a happier expression comes 
into his eyes, you may be sure 
that his boss is kind and con- 
siderate. 


In some businesses it is the boss's 
privilege and personal pleasure 
to know by sight, and usually 
by name or nickname, everyone 
who works for him. Some of 
the great bosses in America, 
while they do not have the satis- 
faction of personal acquaintance, 
have earned the trust and affec- 
tion of thousands of workers 
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who have never seen them. 


Perhaps there are still some employers w 
ways and means to squeeze payrolls to 
and who consider individuals on the 


merely as money-making units. But they will be 


replaced, sooner or later, by bosses wh 
better understanding of changing indus- 
trial conditions today. 


Men cannot work collectively without 
leadership. They expect it and want it, 
but it must be intelligent and above all— 
fair. Then follows a mutual interest in the 
job to be done. When you hear a man in 
the ranks say “we sold more goods last 
month than in any previous one™ he 
counts himself not as an individual but 
part of his organization. 


Wise leaders, realizing that men cannot 


do their best if they are worried about 








The efforts of employers to provide pro- 
tection for the families of their employees 
are bringing a new spirit of good will into 
industrial relations. 


Ten thousand employers of labor in the 
United States and Canada have set up 
programs whereby their employees may 
secure insurance under most favorable 
terms. The necessity of medical examina- 
tion is eliminated; family history becomes 
immaterial; so also the occupation of the 
individual; and cost to employees in 
each group is equalized. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE I 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


ho study family affairs, are glad to plan with them for the 
the limit comfort and safety of their homes. 


roll . 
pay bh. Cooperation of leaders and workers stretches 


the buying power of their joint dollars. In many 
cases it enables employees of an organization to 
get life insurance protection at much less 
than it would cost to buy the same 
——— individually. Employees who 
ave learned that the boss, buying 
for their entire group, can get better 
rates are glad to let him do their buy- 
ing. He saves them time, worry and 

money. 


o have a 


In this way, hundreds of thousands of 
families have already secured protection 
against possible financial disaster—at low 
cost. There will be more next year and 
more the year after. 








Not only that, but when these Group In- 
surance programs are set up, employees 
are able to get their insurance at prices 
much below those available to individuals 
in the open market. 


Employers and employees interested in 

Group protection plans are invited to send 

for free information on Group contracts 

to Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 

— 108-R, Madison Avenue, NewYork 
ity. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
Published by 
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Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater 

Had a wife and said: “I'll keep-her!” 

Put her in a pumpkin shell 

With Double Mint to keep her well! 
MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE 


Taste the New and Better Peppermint 
flavor in WRIGLEY’S Double Mint. 


There’s enjoyment and benefit in 
this delicious, lasting sweet. 


It aids appetite and digestion— 
cleanses the mouth,sweetens the breath. 
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